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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


780r.  S.  Ben-Chorin,  Bruder  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  368;  §  17-3]. 

- ,  Mutter  Mir  jam  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  368;  §  17-3]. 

- ,  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  124;  §  17-3,  195r]. 

G.  Mehnert,  “Jesus,  Paulus,  Mutter  Maria  in  jiidischer  Sicht,”  ZeitRclGeist 
24  (4,  72)  347-351. — Descriptions  of  the  books.  While  B-C’s  picture  of  Jesus 
has  much  in  common  with  that  of  liberal  Protestantism,  his  emphasis  on  the 
Jewish  tradition  in  interpreting  the  NT  is  distinctive.  His  view  that  Jesus 
must  have  been  married,  his  understanding  of  Jesus’  messianic  self-consciousness 
and  resurrection,  and  his  opinion  on  the  relationship  between  Heb  and  Qumran 
will  inspire  questions.  The  “bringing  home”  of  the  major  figures  of  the  NT 
to  their  Jewish  origins  will  certainly  promote  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. — D.J.H. 

781.  R.  J.  Dillon,  “The  Unity  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Variety  of  the  Canon,” 
Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America  Proceedings  27  (72)  85-115. 

In  the  early  church  a  regula  fidei  for  Christian  proclamation  was  furnished  by 
credal  formulas,  whose  “canonical”  function  for  the  earliest  authors  was  ulti¬ 
mately  inherited  by  the  books  they  wrote  for  their  churches.  The  analysis  of 
NT  writings  (especially  Paul’s  letters  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels)  reveals  a  habit 
of  reaching  back  to  traditional  statements  of  the  gospel’s  central  truth  as  well 
as  a  situational  factor  motivating  both  the  choice  and  the  adaptation  of  the  state¬ 
ments.  The  earliest  writers’  frequent  recourse  to  faith-symbols  was  based  upon 
the  fundamental  recognition  that  the  gospel  is  one  and  indivisible  and  that  its 
center  should  be  pursued  conscientiously  and  unremittingly  by  the  believer. 
Yet  no  formula  cast  in  human  language  can  confer  a  possession  of  the  gospel, 
for  “the  kanon  tes  aletheias  is  not  the  biblical  text  itself.  It  isj  that  which  awaits 
us  beyond  the  text,  in  the  presence  of  our  genuine  obedience  and  God’s  gracious 
bestowal.” — D.J.H. 

782.  R.  W.  Graham,  “C.  H.  Dodd:  His  Work  and  His  Interpreters,”  Lex 
TheolQuart  8  (1,  73)  1-10. 

A  review  of  C.  H.  Dodd’s  work  along  with  discussions  of  four  articles  on 
his  thought  which  appeared  between  1957  and  1966.  It  is  Dodd’s  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  God  that  brings  all  his  accomplishments  together. — D.J.H. 

783r.  H.  Koster  and  J.  M.  Robinson,  Entwicklungslinien  durch  die  Welt  des 
friihen  Christentums  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  352;  §§  17-396r — 397r]. 

H. -W.  Bartsch,  “Entwicklungslinien  der  friihen  Christenheit,”  TheolLitZeit 
97  (10,  72)  721-734. — Detailed  summary  with  observations  on  specific  points. 
The  characterization  of  De  Resurrectione  as  supporting  the  left-wing  Pauline 
movement  may  be  misleading.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  Gattung  such  as 
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“signs-source”  can  serve  as  the  starting-point  for  a  trajectory  or  whether  the 
concept  of  “miracle  story”  can  explain  many  very  different  pericopes.  We  cannot 
place  the  “signs-source”  of  Jn  beside  the  sources  available  to  Mark  in  order  to 
characterize  both  as  aretalogies.  While  K  is  correct  is  saying  that  Christianity 
did  not  begin  with  fixed  creeds  or  dogmas,  confessions  of  faith  were  extremely 
important  in  earliest  Christianity.  Also,  the  effect  of  Jesus’  preaching  and  work 
on  the  Roman  authorities  and  their  Jewish  collaborators  deserves  more  atten¬ 
tion.  In  general,  future  work  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  authors  should 
place  emphasis  on  social  and  political  conditions  as  well  as  religious  factors. 
— D.J.H. 

784.  C.  Willard,  “Research  Facilities  related  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  225-233. 

A  list  of  17  study  centers,  institutes  and  special  collections  “intended  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  scholarly  world  a  preliminary  description  of  the  sorts  of 
facilities  and  resources  that  are  available  to  support  study  of  the  New  Testament 
and  related  areas.” 

785.  Z.  Ziolkowski,  “Biblistyka  polska  (Sciences  bibliques  en  Pologne),” 
ZycieMysl  22  (10,  72)  73-82. 

A  survey  of  post-Vatican  II  biblical  scholarship  in  Poland  reveals  prolific 
and  fruitful  work,  with  increasing  attention  being  paid  to  pastoral  needs: 
preaching,  catechetics,  and  popularization. — J.P. 

• 

Interpretation 

786.  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “Is  Exegesis  Necessary?”  Concilium  70  (71)  30-38. 

Scientific  exegesis  can  provide  a  service  to  the  universal  community  as  well 
as  to  local  communities.  The  service  consists  of  translation,  linguistics  (the 
concepts,  symbols,  formulas  and  structures),  method,  and  revealing  the  hidden 
riches  of  the  text.  One  of  the  ways  that  tradition  transmits  and  interprets 
Scripture  in  a  living  context  is  by  making  use  of  the  discoveries  of  scientific 
exegesis.  Tradition  can,  however,  “include  traditions  that  hinder  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  Scripture  today.” — S.B.M. 

787.  D.  Attinger,  “Come  leggere  la  Bibbia.  Per  una  lettura  comunitaria  della 
Bibbia.  4,”  Servitium  6  (27,  72)  599-604.  [Cf.  §  17-401.] 

For  a  community  reading  of  the  Bible  the  members  need  to  become  “charis- 
matics,”  each  one  contributing  his  share  in  creating  the  community  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  Jesus  lives  and  challenges  him  today.  After  an  exegesis  of  the 
passage  under  study,  three  questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  text:  what 
does  it  say  about  God,  about  man,  and  about  their  relation  to  each  other, 
with  applications  to  each  one’s  present  situation? — J.J.C. 
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788.  D.  Attinger,  “Come  leggere  la  Bibbia.  L’Evangelo  per  L  poveri.  5,” 
Servitium  6  (28,  72)  835-840. 

One  should  read  the  Bible  with  the  attitude  of  a  “little  one”  or  with  the 
faith  of  a  child,  which  means  continually  asking  questions,  profiting  from  the 
learning  of  theologians,  and  discovering  in  the  sacred  pages  the  God  who  is 
love. — J.J.C. 

789.  J.  Audinet,  “The  Banquet  of  Scripture:  The  Bible  and  Adult  Catechesis,” 
Concilium  70  (71)  129-140. 

Scripture  is  no  longer  strictly  the  church’s  book  in  either  circulation  or 
interpretation;  increasingly  the  Bible  is  seen  as  merely  one  more  part  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  all  men.  Yet  within  the  church  the  function  of  Scripture 
is  changing  markedly;  its  authority  is  no  longer  acknowledged  unconditionally 
or  even  uniformly.  Nevertheless,  for  the  Christian  the  Bible  remains  given. 
What  must  be  constructed  now,  in  light  of  recent  developments  in  education 
as  well  as  theology,  is  a  modern  lectio  divina  whose  starting  point  is  Scripture. 
— J.W.D. 

790.  P.  Baelz,  “Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles,”  Theology  76  (633,  73)  115-125. 

A  survey  of  the  hermeneutical  problems  raised  by  historical  criticism  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  Reformation  principle  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Although 
the  Scriptures  continue  to  speak  to  us  today,  they  do  so  in  a  form  which  is  often 
distant  and  strange.  As  faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  we  must 
be  prepared  to  bring  out  of  our  treasures  things  both  old  and  new.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  itself  and  of  its  communication  with  which  we  have 
been  entrusted  that  we  have  to  learn  to  speak  the  old  truth  in  new  ways. — D.J.H. 

791r.  G.  G.  Blum,  Offenbarung  und  Uberlieferung  [cf.  NTA  16,  p.  230]. 

J.  T.  Burtchaell,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  73)  76-78. — Though  occasionally 
vague  and  often  too  flattering  to  Dei  Verbum,  this  monograph  is  sensible,  has 
its  ecumenical  sights  well  focused,  and  is  at  times  (as  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Roman  primacy)  courageous.  There  are,  however,  tendencies  to  back  off 
from  controversies,  to  extract  more  from  Dei  Verbum  than  the  council  fathers 
can  be  congratulated  for  having  meant  by  it,  and  to  make  early  patristic  texts 
yield  more  recondite  and  diversified  meanings  than  is  fair. — D.J.H. 

792.  S.  Castro  Sanchez,  “Hermeneutica  y  lectura  cristiana  de  la  Biblia  hoy,” 
RevistEspir  31  (124,  72)  269-291. 

The  general  hermeneutical  problem  for  a  Christian  reading  of  the  Bible 
today  is  set  forth,  then  the  existential  interpretation  of  Bultmann  analyzed. 

:  One  serious  defect  in  his  method  is  that  he  reduces  Christian  truth  to  a  form 
:  or  practice.  A  believer  acts  as  if  things  were  so  and  as  if  the  truths  are  myths 
:,!  challenging  him  to  a  decision.  The  Catholic  method  according  to  the  principles 
of  Vatican  II  is  then  outlined,  and  the  approaches  of  W.  Pannenberg  and  K. 
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Rahner  are  discussed.  Finally,  the  article  describes  the  characteristic  traits  of 
modern  man  and  explains  how  the  Bible  today  can  speak  to  him. — J.J.C. 

793.  B.  S.  Childs,  “The  Old  Testament  as  Scripture  of  the  Church,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  43  (11,  72)  709-722. 

The  canon  is  the  place  for  the  modern  church  to  start  seeking  to  regain  an 
understanding  of  the  Bible  as  its  Scripture.  By  tying  the  Christian  faith  to  an 
authoritative  body  of  Scripture,  the  ancient  church  sought  to  establish  its  truth 
in  terms  of  both  historical  and  theological  continuity  with  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  Acceptance  of  the  canon  implies  that  the  Christian  faith  is  tied  to  a 
particular  historical  witness,  that  the  church  which  formed  the  canon  as  a  critical 
norm  to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  a  community  of  faith,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  resurrected  Christ  continues  to  make  his  will  known  to  his  church 
through  the  medium  of  Scripture.  The  remainder  of  the  article  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  “canonical  criticism”  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch. — D.J.H. 

794.  A.  Delgado,  “La  Unidad  de  las  Escrituras,”  ScriptTheol  4  (1,  72)  7-82. 

In  Vatican  IPs  document  Dei  Verbum  the  phrase  “unity  of  the  whole  of  Scrip¬ 
ture”  is  used  for  the  first  time  in  an  ecclesiastical  document  of  this  importance. 
To  understand  the  import  of  this  phrase  we  need  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of 
canonicity  to  the  unity  of  Scripture  in  the  writings  of  the  4th  century.  Then  we 
need  to  study  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments  in  the  documents  of  the 
5th  century.  From  the  high  Middle  Ages  we  have  four  principal  documents,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  that  show  the  unity  of  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments  to  rest  on  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of  creation.  [To  be  continued.] 
— S.B.M. 

795.  F.  Donadio,  “Storia  ed  escatologia  in  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  Sapienza  25  (3, 
72)  300-325. 

A  detailed  exposition  of  Bultmann’s  concept  of  history  and  eschatology  reveals 
that  his  hermeneutical  presuppositions  contain  an  ambiguity  which  affects  his 
conclusions.  The  idea  of  considering  historical  reality  objectively  ( Historie ) 
and  existentially  ( Geschichte )  introduces  an  inevitable  ontological  dualism  into 
the  very  nature  of  historical  reality.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  be  grateful  for 
his  many  helpful  insights.  His  system,  based  upon  interpretations  which  are  at 
times  questionable,  and  proposed  in  Heideggerian  categories,  is  a  major  cultural 
achievement  of  present-day  exegesis  and  spirituality. — J.J.C. 

796.  W.  G.  Doty,  “Linguistics  and  Biblical  Criticism,”  JournAmAcadRel  41 
(1,  73)  114-121. 

A  report  on  the  “Generative  Poetics”  research  team  at  Bonn,  led  by  E. 
Giittgemanns.  The  term  suggests  that  there  is  an  innate  regularity  or  grammati- 
cality  to  human  expression ;  that  is,  that  human  expression  conforms  to  particular 
rules,  according  to  which  utterances  are  generated  by  the  speaker  or,  secondarily, 
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by  the  analyst  who  knows  the  rules.  The  program  of  Generative  Poetics  of  the 
NT  is  the  attempt  to  detect  the  linguistic  rules  followed  (albeit  implicitly)  by 
canonical  writers  and  to  judge  performances  accordingly.  Its  major  concerns 
are  the  regularizing  of  the  transformations,  genre  studies,  text  semantics,  con¬ 
text-  or  corpus-grammar,  and  the  function  of  iconic  signs.  Its  use  of  narrative 
analysis  and  folklore  studies  raises  serious  questions  for  NT  form-critics.  “It  is 
partly  to  bringing  biblical  literary  criticism  into  the  mainstream  of  the  disciplines 
of  the  humanities  that  the  movement  addresses  itself.” — D  J.H. 

797.  B.  Dreher,  “Exegesis  and  Proclamation,”  Concilium  70  (’71)  56-66. 

“Scientifically-oriented  exegesis  ...  is  part  of  the  essential  task  of  proclama¬ 
tion.”  Historical-critical  exegesis  is  an  essential  tool  of  this  proclamation,  and  it 
will  have  done  its  work  “when  the  word  is  made  to  inspire  the  preaching  of  the 
word.”  In  its  scientifically  established  form,  exegesis  can  only  be  the  starting 
point  and  norm  of  Christian  discourse.  Thus  the  basic  formula  is  “Scientific 
exegesis  is  the  correlative  of  a  homily  oriented  to  the  present.” — S.B.M. 

798.  J.  Flack,  “Scripture  and  Revelation  in  Vatican  II  as  expressed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  Divine  Revelation,”  BibTheol  23  (1,  ’73)  10-18. 

A  summary  of  Vatican  IPs  constitution  on  divine  revelation  (Dei  Verbum). 
To  have  spoken  of  and  elucidated  revelation  in  terms  of  dialogue  rather  than  in 
terms  of  propositions  is  one  of  the  constitution’s  real  advances.  Its  greatest 
achievement  is  undoubtedly  the  stress  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source 
of  revelation  and  that  the  reality  of  divine  revelation  is  to  be  met  within  him 
alone  and  not  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  church  tradition,  which  are  secondary 
authorities  receiving  authority  only  from  pointing  the  way  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  progress  has  been  made  beyond  Trent  on  the  criticism  of  tradition. 
Also,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  text  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  continuing 
revelation  of  God  in  today’s  world. — D.J.H. 

799.  P.  Grech,  “La  nuova  ermeneutica:  Fuchs  e  Ebeling,”  Augustinianum  12 
(2,  72)  275-296. 

A  review  of  the  contributions  to  hermeneutic  theory  from  W.  Dilthey  to  M. 
Heidegger,  R.  Bultmann  and  H.  G.  Gadamer.  Such  a  review  is  a  necessary 
preamble  for  understanding  the  contribution  of  E.  Fuchs  and  G.  Ebeling  to  the 
new  hermeneutic.  This  hermeneutic  has  become  a  new  theological  system  because 
it  has  as  its  primary  object  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  communicability  of 
revelation  to  the  man  of  today.  Language  itself  is  already  an  interpretation  of 
existence.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  significance  of  an  event.  If  the 
text  is  religious,  then  faith  is  a  decisive  factor.  It  is  in  the  role  that  Christ  must 
play  in  this  faith  that  Fuchs  and  Ebeling  differ  from  Bultmann.  The  paper  then 
goes  on  to  situate  the  new  hermeneutic  within  the  currents  of  contemporary 
Protestant  theology  and  to  discuss  its  significance  for  post-Vatican  II  Catholic 
theology. — S.B.M. 
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800.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Zwei  Jahre  ‘Linguistica  Biblica,’  ”  LingBib  20  (’72) 
35-40. 

A  short  history  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  LingBib  in  its  first  two 
years. — E.G.  (Author.) 

801.  F.  Hahn,  “Probleme  historischer  Kritik,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  1-17. 

The  most  urgent  unsolved  problems  of  biblical  interpretation  today  hinge  on 
a  critique  of  the  historical-critical  method  itself.  Despite  the  various  movements 
of  the  20th  century,  we  remain  in  a  position  where  the  relationship  between  the 
message  and  the  history  and  methods  of  its  interpretation  is  not  a  matter  of  con¬ 
sensus.  The  necessity  of  a  clear  distinction  between  the  text  itself  and  the  inter¬ 
pretative  tradition  can  be  established ;  the  problem  is  to  relate  the  two  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  without  confusing  historical  and  theological  exegesis. — G.W.M. 

802.  E.  Hamel,  “La  Scrittura  anima  della  teologia,”  RassTeol  13  (6,  72)  407- 
421. 

An  Italian  translation  of  a  French  article  first  published  in  Gregoriannm 
[§  16-418]. 

803.  G.  Hasenhuttl,  “Dialogue  between  the  Dogmatic  Theologian  and  the 
Exegete,”  Concilium  70  (  71)  39-46. 

Every  aspect  of  dogmatic  theology  is  dependent  on  exegesis.  But,  by  “sub- 
duing”  exegesis,  dogmatic  theology  devalued  both  the  text  and  itself.  Exegesis, 
as  Barth  maintained,  is  the  sole  criterion  for  all  dogmatic  propositions.  So  the 
dogmatic  theologian  is  required  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  the  exegete. 
Exegesis,  however,  by  alienating  itself  from  the  community,  made  the  dialogue 
difficult.  Yet  this  dialogue  is  necessary  if  both  the  dogmatic  theologian  and  the 
exegete  are  to  bear  witness  to  God’s  word  in  the  word  of  man. — S.B.M. 

804.  P.  Kowalinski,  “The  Genesis  of  Christianity  in  the  Views  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Marxist  Specialists  in  Religion,”  Antonianum  47  (4,  72)  541-575. 

The  radical  mythological  interpretation  represented  by  R.  Y.  Vipper  maintains 
that  all  the  NT  books  except  Rev  stem  from  the  2nd  century,  are  spurious  and 
are  the  creation  of  a  pious  fraud.  It  also  asserts  that  the  affluent  strata  of  urban 
society  played  a  directive  role  in  Christian  communities  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  moderate  mythological  interpretation  regards  Christianity  as  the  illusion 
of  the  oppressed  classes.  Its  point  of  departure  is  the  thesis  of  the  classic  Marxists 
which  states  that  Christianity  began  as  a  result  of  the  total  breakdown  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  historical  interpretation  represented  by  A.  Robertson 
finds  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  the  conflict  between  the  revolutionary 
messianism  of  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the  spiritual  messianism  of  Paul. 
The  thesis  that  Christianity  arose  as  a  result  of  social  changes,  independently 
of  Jesus,  has  met  with  some  positive  acceptance. 
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The  Marxists  begin  with  preconceived  assumptions  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
needed  facts.  They  erroneously  minimize  or  eliminate  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  religious  movements,  ascribing  creative  power  to  the  economic  factor.  In 
accepting  the  views  of  the  mythological  school  concerning  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  they  overrate  the  influence  of  the  eastern  religions.  Finally,  their 
thesis  that  the  Evangelists  lived  in  the  2nd  century  and  did  not  know  lst-century 
Palestine  or  were  not  eyewitnesses  of  the  events  described  or  did  not  make  use 
of  tradition  based  on  eyewitness  reports,  cannot  stand  up  to  scholarly  criticism. 
— D.J.H. 

805.  P.  H.  Lai,  “  ‘Linguistische’  Theologie  in  frankophonen  Landern,”  Ling  Bib 
20  (  72)  29-34. 

Critical  review,  presentation,  and  historical  enumeration  of  some  recent 
structural-exegetical  works  and  groups  in  France. — E.G. 

806.  E.  A.  LaVerdiere,  “Dialogue  in  Biblical  Experience,”  BibToday  65  (73) 
1136-41. 

Within  human  experience,  biblical  man’s  intercommunion  with  God  actually 
shares  in  the  structure  of  dialogue.  In  addressing  these  dialogues  to  their 
readers,  the  biblical  writers  were  inviting  all  of  us  to  join  in  the  same  experience. 
-D.J.H. 

807.  M.  Limbeck,  “The  Exegete’s  Answer,”  Concilium  70  (71)  47-55. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  caution  if  contemporary  theology  conducts  its 
dialogue  primarily  with  exegesis:  the  NT  texts  are  not  simply  the  gospel  which 
the  church  has  to  proclaim  accessibly,  and  contemporary  theology  must  remain 
true  to  the  basic  broadness  of  mind  in  primitive  Christian  proclamation.  Though 
exegesis  is  the  ancilla  theologiae,  a  fruitful  dialogue  between  the  two  is  necessary 
and  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  each  is  aware  of  the  wishes  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  other. — S.B.M. 

808r.  I.  L0nning,  “Kanon  im  Kanon”  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  115]. 

G.  Wingren,  “Dogmatikern  Inge  L0nning”  [Inge  L0nning  as  Dogmatic 
Theologian],  NorskTeolTids  73  (3-4,  72)  217-225. — The  problem  outlined  in 
L’s  thesis  is  a  recent  one.  But  he  is  overly  dependent  on  E.  Kasemann  and 
confuses  Paul,  Luther  and  modern  theology.  His  contribution,  however,  as  a 
dogmatic  theologian  is  original  and  pertinent  because  of  his  concern  for  biblical 
criticism,  Lutheran  dogma  and  present-day  ecumenism.  Paul’s  criterion  (as 
Luther’s)  was  the  preached  gospel  which  effected  justification.  There  is  neither 
a  super-Gospel  (beyond  the  accepted  four  Gospels)  nor  is  there  a  super-church 
(represented  by  Rome’s  authority  or  confessional  statements).  The  theological 
significance  of  the  order  of  creation  and  of  the  OT  need  to  be  further  explored 
in  this  work. — L.-M.D. 
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809.  O.  Loretz,  “The  Church  and  Biblical  Exegesis,”  Concilium  70  (’71)  67-79. 

From  Galileo  to  Vatican  II  the  official  church  has  regarded  modern  biblical 
exegesis  with  considerable  scepticism,  and  has  even  rejected  it.  Only  when 
persecution  and  suppression  of  individuals  became  impossible  did  the  church 
change  tactics  and  assert  that  it  had  always  encouraged  exegesis.  Now  the 
official  ploy  is  to  avoid  any  confrontation  with  exegesis.  The  Bible  is  thus 
replaced  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  church,  and  in  this  process  the 
OT  and  the  NT  are  not  counted  as  church  history.  Nevertheless,  biblical 
scholars  too  must  share  the  blame  for  having  “withdrawn  behind  the  wall  of 
‘science’  and  .  .  .  stilled  their  tongues.” — S.B.M. 


810.  R.  Mackenzie,  “The  Self-understanding  of  the  Exegete,”  Concilium  70 
(71)  11-19. 


The  “main  components  of  the  art  of  exegesis”  as  applied  to  ancient  texts 
are  skills  in  textual  criticism,  linguistic  competence,  literary  insight,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  text  and  its  relevance.  There  are,  however,  two  differences  that 
distinguish  the  biblical  exegete,  affecting  both  his  method  and  his  conclusions. 
The  first  is  the  existence  of  the  canon  and  the  implied  faith  in  the  church’s 
affirmation  of  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture.  The  second  is  the  binding 
force  or  the  moral  imperative  attributed  to  the  word  of  God. — S.B.M. 

811.  W.  A.  Maier,  “The  Historical  Critical  Method  As  Employed  In  The  Study 
Of  The  New  Testament,”  Spring  fielder  35  (1,  71)  26-40. 

The  traditional  view  has  been  that  the  details  of  the  origin  and  historical 
interrelationship  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  simply  cannot  be  definitely  deter¬ 
mined.  Underlying  form-criticism  are  a  rationalistic  anti-supernaturalism,  a 
refusal  to  judge  fairly  the  written  Synoptic  records,  and  several  arbitrarily 
established  and  altogether  unwarranted  assumptions.  Since  redaction-criticism 
presupposes  and  continues  the  procedures  of  form-criticism,  it  is  subject  to  all 
the  strictures  directed  against  form-criticism.  Conservative  biblical  scholarship 
categorically  denounces,  and  wholly  avoids,  the  exercise  of  content-criticism 
( Sachkritik )  in  the  study  of  the  NT  text. — D.J.H. 

812.  T.  H.  Olbricht,  “Inspiration  and  Biblical  Criticism,”  RestorQuart  15 
(2,  72)  84-94. 

Biblical  criticism  is  not  incompatible  with  the  affirmation  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  inspired  word  of  God.  The  view  of  inspiration  which  sees  God  as 
inspiring  biblical  materials  in  various  ways  is  most  compatible  with  the  biblical 
witness  itself.  In  this  view  of  inspiration,  all  forms  of  biblical  criticism  (textual, 
literary,  form  and  redaction)  “are  within  limits  insofar  as  the  energies  are 
directed  toward  accurate  description  of  Biblical  documents.  Obviously,  certain 
naturalistic  presuppositions  employed  by  radical  Biblical  critics  would  be  out¬ 
side  the  peripheries  declared  by  the  one  who  believes  the  Bible  is  inspired  of 
God.”— D.J.H. 
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813.  P.  Schoonenberg,  “Notes  of  a  Systematic  Theologian,”  Concilium  70  (71) 
90-97. 

“Can  every  interpretation  of  Scripture  provide  the  point  of  departure  for 
further  theological  reflection?”  is  the  question  with  which  these  notes  deal. 
The  systematic  theologian  can  perhaps  learn  from  the  exegete  that  Jesus  and 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  identical  with  a  criticism  of  society. 
Exegetes  should  remember  that  we  can  reach  Jesus  only  through  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  community.  The  exegetical  works  that  the  systematic 
theologian  should  study  first  are  the  summaries,  especially  those  dealing  with  a 
definite  theme. — S.B.M. 

814.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Thesen  zur  Methodologie  gegenwartiger  Exegese,” 
ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  18-26. 

(1)  The  historical-critical  method  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  texts,  but  one  which  must  constantly  be  tested  for  its  efficiency. 
(2)  Historical  criticism  and  the  theological  acknowledgment  of  truth  must  be 
neither  identified  nor  separated,  but  rather  carefully  distinguished.  (3)  An  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  the  historical-critical  method  in  the  realm  of  theology  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  within  the  framework  of  a  theology  of  the  third  article  of  faith. 
On  the  basis  of  these  general  positions  there  follow  seven  additional  theses  about 
the  individual  methods  used  in  NT  scholarship.  These  stress  the  necessity  of 
a  controlled  and  self-critical  synthesis  of  the  various  methods  along  with  a 
recognition  of  the  limited  capacity  and  accomplishments  of  exegesis. — G.W.M. 

815.  B.  van  Iersel,  “Theology  and  Detailed  Exegesis,”  Concilium  70  (71) 
80-89. 

“Any  theological  theory  ought  to  be  based  on  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  the  'history  of  the  effects’  of  Scripture  forms  an  integral  part.”  But  the 
systematic  theologian,  no  less  than  the  exegete,  can  arrive  at  general  theoretical 
conclusions  only  by  a  study  of  details.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  examination 
of  Mk  1:1-15,  the  tradition  underlying  it  and  its  editing.  Thus  we  may  think 
of  everything  that  Jesus  did  and  said  as  the  “beginning”  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  good  news. — S.B.M. 

816.  G.  Voss,  “The  Relationship  between  Exegesis  and  Dogmatic  Theology,” 
Concilium  70  (71)  20-29. 

An  English  translation  of  a  German  article  first  published  in  1965  [§  10-799]. 

817.  R.  Ware,  “The  Use  of  Scripture  in  Current  Theology,”  Concilium  70 
(71)  115-128. 

We  should  pass  beyond  any  mere  “use”  of  the  Bible  or  “appeal”  to  Scripture 
to  an  attempt  to  attain  an  “integral  'access’  to  the  reality  of  Scripture.”  Modern 
theology  has  been  “an  historical  dialectic  between  objectivizing  and  subjectivizing 
views  of  God,  of  faith  and  of  the  subject-matter  of  theology.”  But  it  is  becoming 
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increasingly  necessary  to  redefine  the  priority  and  pre-eminence  of  Scripture 
as  “paradigmatic  content  for  the  experience  of  faith  and  the  practice  of  theology.” 
— S.B.M. 

Textual  Criticism 

818.  J.  Duplacy,  “L’inventaire  general  des  citations  patristiques  de  la  Bible 
grecque,”  VigChrist  26  (4,  72)  313-318.  [Cf.  §  16-441.] 

An  alphabetical  list  of  Greek  patristic  authors  of  the  first  nine  centuries 
whose  works  may  yield  material  for  the  Novi  Testamenti  graeci  Editio  maior 
critica.  The  names  of  the  modern  scholars  responsible  for  studying  the  various 
authors  are  also  given. 

819.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Phrynicus’  Influence  on  the  Textual  Tradition  of  the  New 
Testament,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  133-138. 

The  2nd-century  NT  scribes  were  influenced  by  the  tendency  toward  Attic 
purism,  altering  Koine  words,  orthography,  genders  and  the  like  to  Attic  forms. 
The  writings  of  the  stylist  Phrynicus  provide  many  examples  of  Attic  preferences 
to  which  variant  readings  in  the  NT  correspond.  Recognition  of  the  Atticizing 
tendency  helps  determine  original  readings  (the  Koine  forms).  There  was, 
however,  no  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  scribes  to  change  all  forms  to 
Attic  ones. — G.W.M. 

+  '  , 

820.  M.  A.  King,  “Should  Conservatives  Abandon  Textual  Criticism?”  BiblSac 

130  (517,  73)  35-40. 

The  Textus  Receptus  has  no  exclusive  right  to  be  considered  the  text  that 
God  kept  as  the  possession  of  his  people  in  early  days.  The  arguments  advanced 
against  conservative  involvement  in  textual  criticism  are  not  at  all  decisive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  full  conservative  should  be  impressed  by  the  confirmation 
of  earlier  work  in  textual  criticism  by  recent  discoveries.  Also,  textual  criticism 
has  cleared  Rom  8:1  from  the  possible  implication  of  “works  religion”  in  the 
Textus  Receptus  reading.  To  issue  an  NT  without  explanations  of  1  Jn  5:7 
and  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  seems  to  be  quite  misleading. 
Finally,  the  existence  of  the  early  uncials  and  papyri  calls  for  thanksgiving 
and  attention  rather  than  opposition. — D.J.H. 

821.  M.  Mees,  “Text-  und  Bibelvarianten  im  Paidagogos  des  Clemens  von 
Alexandrien,”  Augustinianum  12  (3,  72)  425-435. 

A  study  of  the  textual  variants,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  scriptural 
citations,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Paedagogos  indicates  the  tendency  of  the 
Codex  Laurentianus  (F)  to  interpret  the  biblical  citations  in  favor  of  theological 
arguments.  This  tendency  is  particularly  notable  in  the  citations  of  Mt  17:5  par.; 
Lk  14:8,10,12;  Sir  34  (31)  :27-28;  Mk  14:20  (Mt  26:23);  1  Cor  11:3;  Eph 
5:2;  1  Cor  12:13.— M.A.F. 
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8 22.  M.  Baillet,  “Les  manuscrits  de  la  Grotte  7  de  Qumran  et  le  Nouveau 
Testament,”  Biblica  53  (4,  72)  508-516. 

The  readings  which  J.  O’Callaghan  [§  17-24]  suggests  in  identifying  7Q5  with 
Mk  6:52-53  and  fragment  1  of  7Q6  with  Mk  4:28  are  impossible.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  7Q8  with  Jas  1:23-24  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  The  dating  given  in 
DID  III  (1962)  should  be  corrected  to  show  that  7Q1-3  are  from  around  100 
B.C.  (in  any  case,  not  after  50  B.C.)  while  7Q4-18  are  from  between  50  B.C. 
and  A.D.  50.  The  datings  of  these  texts  conflict  with  the  datings  assigned  on 
other  grounds  to  the  NT  writings  with  which  O’Callaghan  wishes  to  identify 
the  fragments.  7Q3  can  be  identified  with  Jer  43  (36  MT): 28-29.  Perhaps  all 
the  Cave  7  fragments  may  eventually  be  located  within  the  Greek  OT. — D .J.H. 

823.  P.  Benoit,  “Note  sur  les  fragments  grecs  de  la  grotte  7  de  Qumran,” 
RevBib  79  (3,  72)  321-324,  plate  XVII  A. 

Examination  of  the  MSS  of  7Q5,  fragment  1  of  7Q6,  and  7Q8  in  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Museum  in  Jerusalem  suggests  that  J.  O’Callaghan’s  identifications  of  them 
with  various  NT  texts  [§  17-24]  are  very  doubtful.  Neither  his  readings  nor  his 
restorations  are  certain. — D.J.H. 

824.  J.  Bernardi,  “L’evangile  de  Saint  Marc  et  la  grotte  7  de  Qumran,” 
BtudTheolRel  47  (4,  72)  453-456. 

When  Mk  6:30-56  is  placed  on  the  grid  suggested  by  J.  O’Callaghan  (that 
is,  a  minimum  of  20  letters  and  a  maximum  of  23  letters  per  line),  his  identifica¬ 
tions  of  7Q15  with  Mk  6:48  and  7Q5  with  Mk  6:52-53  [§  17-24]  are  shown 
to  be  possible.  The  process  does,  however,  involve  accepting  some  variant 
readings  from  the  MS  tradition. — D.J.H. 

825.  G.  D.  Fee,  “Some  Dissenting  Notes  on  7Q5  =  Mark  6:52-53,”  JournBib 
Lit  92  (1,  73)  109-112. 

Besides  the  problems  (the  hitherto  unsupported  omission  of  epi  ten  gen  and 
the  reading  of  tau  for  delta  in  diaperasantes )  anticipated  by  J.  O’Callaghan 
[§  17-24]  the  following  items  should  be  noted.  (1)  On  line  2  the  letter  following 
omega  is  an  iota,  not  a  nu.  But  without  the  nu  O’Callaghan’s  case  evaporates. 
(2)  The  use  of  the  identifications  of  other  NT  fragments  (which  should  be 
taken  with  the  greatest  caution)  to  confirm  the  identification  of  7Q5  with  Mk 
6:52-53  is  circular.  (3)  The  four  fragments  of  Mk  from  Cave  7  are  not  from 
a  single  MS.  One  must  assume  that  Cave  7  had  four  completely  different  scrolls 
of  the  Gospel.  (4)  The  mathematical  probabilities  favoring  the  identification 
exist  only  if  one  allows  several  congruent  improbabilities.  (5)  The  lack  of  a 
verso  side  is  a  great  misfortune,  for  it  would  have  supplied  the  truly  cor¬ 
roborating  evidence  that  is  needed.  In  summary,  “O’Callaghan’s  identification 
is  perhaps  possible;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  highly  improbable.” — D.J.H. 
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826.  P.  Garnet,  “O’Callaghan’s  Fragments:  Our  Earliest  New  Testament 
Texts?”  EvangQuart  45  (1,  73)  6-12. 

J.  O’Callaghan’s  identification  of  7Q5  with  Mk  6:52-53  [§  17-24]  is  at  best 
feasible,  at  worst  impossible.  Some  of  his  identifications  of  the  smaller  fragments 
are  plausible,  and  others  are  merely  feasible.  The  evangelical  Christian  should 
beware  of  relying  too  heavily  on  these  identifications. — D.J.H. 

827.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “New  Testament  Fragments  at  Qumran?”  TynBull  23  (72) 
125-128. 

In  fragment  1  of  7Q6  only  eit  of  line  2  and  le  of  line  3  are  substantially 
legible.  Since  several  NT  texts  can  be  fitted  into  this  pattern,  J.  O’Callaghan’s 
identification  of  fragment  1  of  7Q6  with  Mk  4:28  [§  17-24]  is  open  to  serious 
question.  The  chances  of  coincidence  are  too  great.  The  case  for  an  essentially 
two-line  fragment,  taken  in  isolation,  seems  precarious. — D.J.H. 

828.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “jl  Tim  3,16;  4,1.3  en  7Q4?”  Biblica  53  (3,  72) 
362-367.  [Cf.  §  17-24.] 

Clearly  the  paleography  of  7Q4  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  7Q1,  7Q2  and 
7Q3 ,  which  C.  H.  Roberts  dated  about  100  B.C.  Although  7Q4  has  several 
points  of  contact  with  P.  Oxy.  2618,  it  is  almost  identical  paleographically  with 
P.  Oxy.  2822,  which  E.  Lobel  dated  in  the  late  1st  or  early  2nd  century.  Allowing 
27  to  31  letters  per  line,  the  text  of  1  Tim  3:16  and  4:1,  3  might  be  reconstructed 
out  of  the  17  decipherable  letters. — S.B.M. 

829.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “Notas  sobre  7Q  tomadas  en  el  ‘Rockefeller  Museum’ 
de  Jerusalen,”  Biblica  53  (4,  72)  517-533,  2  plates. 

This  article  complements  the  two  previous  studies  published  by  the  author 
in  this  same  journal  [§§  17-24,  828].  It  deals  only  with  the  papyrus  fragments 
treated  thus  far  ( 7Q5;  7Q6,  fragment  1;  7Q8 ;  7Q4 )  and  discusses  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  P.  Benoit  [§  17-823]  and  M.  Baillet  [§  17-822].  The  article 
then  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  these  papyri  as  well  as 
their  relation  to  the  LXX,  where  both  Benoit  and  Baillet  hope  to  locate  the 
fragments  eventually.  The  attempt  to  find  Jer  43:28-29  in  7Q3  is  wholly  un¬ 
acceptable.  It  seems  possible  to  state,  moreover,  that  7Q4  contains  no  fragment 
of  the  LXX.— S.B.M. 

830.  P.  Parker,  “7Q5.  Enthalt  das  Papyrusfragment  5  aus  der  Hohle  7  von 
Qumran  einen  Markustext?”  ErbAuf  48  (  6,  72)  467-469. 

If  7Q5  corresponds  to  any  NT  text,  that  text  is  Mt  1:2-3.  This  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  more  probable  than  J.  O’Callaghan’s  identification  with  Mk  6:52-53 
[§  17-24]  because  it  omits  no  part  of  the  text,  the  first  line  of  the  genealogy 
fits  perfectly,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  dialect 
of  Greek  in  reading  T  instead  of  D,  it  involves  only  one  minor  departure  from 
the  paleographers’  reading  of  the  fragment,  the  Zierstil  is  more  common  for  a 
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formal  genealogy,  and  Mt  was  the  most  popular  Gospel  in  the  ancient  Near 
East.  In  fact,  7Q5  may  be  the  Jewish  prototype  for  the  genealogy  in  Mt  1. 
— D.J.H. 

831.  P.  Sacchi,  “Scoperta  di  frammenti  neotestamentari  in  una  grotta  di 
Qumran,”  RivistStorLettRel  8  (2,  72)  429-431. 

Concerning  J.  O’Callaghan’s  identification  of  the  7Q  fragments  [§  17-24] 
it  should  be  noted  that:  a  series  of  identifications  is  required  for  probability  to 
emerge;  it  is  unwise  to  go  much  beyond  A.D.  50  in  dating  the  fragments; 
there  is  an  organic  link,  as  R.  de  Vaux  insisted,  between  Cave  7  and  Stratum 
lib  at  Qumran;  and  Cave  7  contains  only  Greek  MSS. — S.B.M. 

832.  W.  White,  Jr.,  “Notes  on  the  Papyrus  Fragments  from  Cave  7  at 
Qumran,”  WestTheoUourn  35  (2,  73)  221-226.  [Cf.  §  17-432.] 

The  “troublesome”  readings  in  J.  O’Callaghan’s  identifications  of  Cave  7 
fragments  with  NT  texts  [§  17-24]  are  to  be  expected.  Anyone  who  would 
propose  an  alternative  identification  must  bear  several  factors  in  mind.  (1) 
The  alternative  text  must  exist.  (2)  The  lines  must  fit  a  known  stichometry. 
(3)  Lines  must  break  regularly.  (4)  The  orthography  must  be  internally  con¬ 
sistent.  (5)  The  text  must  be  consistent  with  the  location  where  the  fragments 
were  discovered.  (6)  A  corpus  of  material  must  be  proposed.  Finally,  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  excavation  of  Cave  7  and  the  subsequent 
handling  of  the  material  must  be  taken  into  account. — D.J.H. 


833.  G.  Garitte,  “Un  index  georgien  des  lectures  evangeliques  selon  l’ancien 
rite  de  Jerusalem,”  Muse  on  85  (3-4,  72)  337-398. 

At  the  end  of  Georgian  MS  38  from  St.  Catherine’s  Monastery  at  Sinai  the 
scribe  John  Zosimus  in  A.D.  982  appended  an  index  of  Gospel  readings  based 
on  the  old  cycle  used  at  Jerusalem  rather  than  the  common  Byzantine  practice. 
The  Georgian  text  of  the  index  along  with  a  Latin  translation  is  published  in 
the  article.  The  editor  adds  an  index  in  which  Gospel  pericopes  are  matched 
up  with  their  proper  dates. — D.J.H. 

834.  B.  Outtier,  “Un  feuillet  du  lectionnaire  georgien  hanmeti  a  Paris,” 
Museon  85  (3-4,  72)  399-402,  plates  I-II. 

Folio  1  of  Paris  Georgian  MS  30  comes  from  the  hanmeti  lectionary  of  the 
early  7th  century  preserved  in  Graz  (Georgian  MS  1).  The  folio  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  Mt  28:4-7a  is  published  in  its  Georgian  text  along  with  a  Latin 
translation. — D.J.H. 

Biblical  Linguistics  and  Translation 

835.  D.  S.  Deer,  “Jacob  and  James,”  ExpTimes  84  (5,  73)  151-152. 

In  reply  to  W.  G.  Morrice  [§  16-760]  it  must  be  noted  that  in  Greek  there 
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is  a  distinction  made  between  the  OT  patriarch  Iakob  and  the  name  Iakobos. 
French  and  German  also  maintain  distinctions  between  “Jacob”  and  “James.” 
— D.J.H. 

836.  J.  K.  Elliott,  " Kephas :  Simon  Petros :  ho  Petros :  An  Examination  of 
New  Testament  Usage,”  NovTest  14  (4,  72)  241-256. 

On  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  NT  occurrences  of  the  names  Simon, 
Cephas,  Simon  Peter  and  Peter,  this  article  attempts  to  explain  as  far  as  possible 
how  and  why  the  usage  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  NT  by  noting  redactional 
characteristics  and  tendencies  in  the  tradition.  Where  variation  occurs  in  the 
MS  tradition  between  articular  and  anarthrous  Petros,  “the  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  the  reading  with  the  article  should  be  accepted  as  the  original  other  things 
being  equal.” — J.H.E. 

837.  G.  Friedrich,  “Das  bisher  noch  fehlende  Begrififslexikon  zum  Neuen 
Testament,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  127-152. 

Alphabetical  and  etymological  dictionaries  offer  many  conveniences  to  the 
user  but  do  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  based  on  the 
principles  of  onomasiology  (as  opposed  to  semasiology),  such  as  the  Thesaurus 
of  P.  M.  Roget,  are  much  more  rewarding,  but  they  have  to  cope  with  the  major 
problem  of  a  principle  of  ordering  that  is  not  merely  alphabetical,  either  in  the 
whole  structure  or  in  the  subsections.  A  survey  of  attempts  at  structure  reveals 
the  arbitrary  element  and  the  extra-linguistic  basis  upon  which  they  are  struc¬ 
tured.  R.  Hallig  and  W.  von  Wartburg  have  proposed  a  conceptual  system  for 
lexicography  that  tries  to  do  justice  to  the  interrelationships  between  language 
and  the  world.  No  NT  lexicon  has  yet  been  constructed  along  such  lines,  but 
a  schematic  proposal  is  offered  here  which  would  have  to  be  evaluated  finally 
in  the  working  out  of  the  lexicon.  Several  examples  are  presented  of  the 
diversity  of  NT  language  that  would  be  grouped  under  some  of  the  headings. 
— G.W.M. 

838.  S.  K.  Hahm,  “General  Principles  of  Biblical  Translation,”  NEAJourn 
Theol  9  (  72)  42-52. 

A  good  translator  must  render  the  message  of  the  source  language  as  a 
countryman  of  his  would  express  it.  He  must  take  into  account  the  total  cultural 
framework  in  which  the  communication  occurs.  He  must  be  expert  in  both  the 
source  language  and  the  language  Into  which  he  is  translating.  The  actual 
process  of  translation  consists  of  the  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  source  language, 
the  interpretation  of  the  message  of  the  text,  and  the  determination  of  the 
closest  natural  equivalents. — D.J.H. 

839.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  ‘Einheitsubersetzung.’  Vorgeschichte  und  Bedeutung  eines 
ungewohnlichen  Unternehmens,”  BibLeb  13  (4,  72)  296-309. 
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O.  Knoch,  “Die  neue  katholische  Einheitsubersetzung  der  Bibel,”  Bib 
Liturg  45  (3,  72)  139-148. 

Commissioned  in  1961  by  the  entire  German-speaking  Catholic  episcopate,  and 
carried  out  by  an  ecumenical  (since  1967)  team  of  exegetes  and  German  special¬ 
ists  aided  by  liturgists,  catechists  and  church  representatives,  the  NT  Einheits¬ 
ubersetzung  (Bible  translation  from  the  original  languages)  appeared  in  the 
fall  of  1972.  The  OT  is  scheduled  to  follow  a  year  later.  It  follows,  as  will  all 
future  Duden  lexicons,  the  ecumenical  Loccum  guidelines  for  biblical  proper 
names  and  abbreviations.  Its  potential  influence,  pastorally  and  linguistically,  is 
immense.  For,  apart  from  universal  Catholic  use,  the  Luther  Bible  has  probably 
undergone  its  last  revision;  thus  all  future  “official”  translations,  of  whatever 
confession,  will  probably  start  from  this  one. — R.J.D. 

840.  H.  Leclercq,  “A  Note  on  the  Transliteration  of  New  Testament  Greek,” 
NTStud  19  (2,  73)  187-190. 

A  practical  system  of  transliteration  is  proposed,  based  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples:  ambiguity  must  be  avoided;  transliteration  must  be  letter  by  letter,  taking 
into  account  the  graphic  correspondence  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  letters; 
as  far  as  possible,  the  problem  of  pronunciation,  ancient  and  modern,  must  be 
dealt  with. — G.W.M. 

841.  K.  L.  McKay,  “Syntax  in  Exegesis,”  TynBull  23  (72)  39-57. 

On  the  general  question  of  aspect  ( Aktionsart )  Greek  syntax  has  suffered 
from  attempts  to  force  it  into  Latin  categories.  “I  propose  therefore  that  the 
major  divisions  of  the  verb  now  called  'tenses’  be  renamed  'aspects’;  that  ‘tense’, 
with  its  temporal  implications,  be  redefined  as  belonging  only  to  the  indicative; 
that  the  term  ‘present’,  because  of  its  strong  temporal  associations,  be  restricted 
to  the  indicative;  and  that  the  term  ‘imperfective’  be  introduced  to  describe  the 
corresponding  aspect.”  The  remainder  of  the  article  analyzes  various  NT  texts 

in  the  light  of  the  proposal. — D.J.H. 

. 

842.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “Ascription  as  a  Literary  Form,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73) 
194-205. 

Ascription  is  understood  to  be  the  fairly  clearly  structured  form  used  when 
someone  ascribes  a  condition  to  a  person  or  to  a  people  because  of  a  relationship 
which  the  person  or  group  exhibits.  Its  use  in  the  NT  is  derived  from  the  OT, 
which  contains  numerous  examples.  The  elements  of  the  form  are  the  ascriptive 
word,  the  object  of  the  ascription,  reasons  (positive  and/or  negative)  for  the 
ascription,  and  a  commentary.  And  depending  on  the  presence  of  these  elements, 
ascriptions  may  be  simple,  intermediate  or  complete.  The  most  common  types 
are  woes  (ouai),  eulogies  (eulogetos  or  eulogemenos)  and  beatitudes  ( makarios ). 
All  three  types  are  found  in  the  NT.  Examples  from  the  LXX  and  the  NT  are 
cited  and  discussed. — G.W.M. 
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843.  A.  Pelletier,  <(  Sabbata.  Transcription  grecque  de  l’arameen,”  VetTest  22 
(4,  72)  436-447. 

There  are  instances  in  Josephus,  Philo  and  the  LXX  where  sabbata  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  singular  noun.  This  is  best  explained  as  the  transcription  of  the  Aramaic 
sabbata  where  the  short  a-vowel  of  the  second  syllable  was  retained  and  taw  was 
transliterated  with  tau  rather  than  theta.  The  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  an  Aramaic  calendar  in  use  in  Hellenistic  Jewish  communities. 
— D.J.H. 

844.  W.  E.  Phipps,  “The  Sensuousness  of  Agape  ”  TheolToday  29  (4,  73) 
370-379. 

It  has  been  uncritically  assumed  in  biblical  exegesis  that  the  Bible’s  main  word 
for  love,  agape,  had  almost  exclusively  a  non-affectional  connotation.  All  recent 
treatments  (C.  Spicq’s,  K.  Barth’s,  D.  de  Rougemont’s)  have  been  influenced  by 
A.  Nygren’s.  This  essay  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  the  Greek  Bible  does  not 
support  the  common  assumption  that  agape  should  be  defined  in  a  way  that  stands 
in  contrast  to  ordinary  human  love.  The  essay  shows  that  “twentieth  century 
scholars  have  usually  been  unable  to  comprehend  the  biblical  concept  of  love 
except  through  the  distorting  lens  of  traditional  Christian  interpretation.” 
— S.B.M. 


845r.  L.  Rydbeck,  Fachprosa,  vermeintliche  V oiks spr ache  und  Neues  Testament 
[cf.  §  15-441r] . 

E.  Pax,  “Probleme  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,”  Biblica  53  (4,  72) 
557-564. — The  author  has  performed  a  great  service  in  calling  our  attention  to 
the  technical  literature  of  the  post-classical  period  which  deals  with  topics  such 
as  medicine,  pharmacology,  astronomy,  etc.  No  NT  scholar  can  draw  linguistic 
and  literary  conclusions  without  considering  this  body  of  literature.  Research  in 
modern  linguistics  can  complement  R’s  findings.  (1)  We  can  no  longer  hold 
that  there  was  an  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  Greek  and  Semitic  mentalities. 
(2)  By  his  excessive  concentration  on  the  written  word  R  has  overlooked  col¬ 
loquial  speech  and  the  social  dimensions  of  communication.  (3)  The  psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics  with  which  R  describes  popular  speech  apply  to  all  verbal 
communication.  Analysis  of  their  importance  must  take  into  account  the  situation 
of  the  speaker  and  the  reaction  of  the  listener.  (4)  The  NT  writers  are  great 
personalities  with  particular  theological  outlooks  and  literary  styles.  They  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  authors  of  technical  prose.  The  article  concludes  with 
observations  on  specific  points. — D.J.H. 


846r. 


Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  [ The  Gospel  according  to  Mark ] 
(2nd  ed. ;  Tokyo:  Catholic  Press  Center,  1971),  viii  and  166  pp.,  3  maps. 

H.  S.  Takayanagi,  CathBibQwrt  35  (1,  73)  117-119. — The  entirely  new 
theological  outlook  after  Vatican  II  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Franciscan 
Biblical  Institute  of  Japan  to  reformulate  its  view  of  Mk.  The  Greek  text  edited 
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by  K.  Aland  and  others  is  used  rather  than  that  of  J.  Bover.  The  emphasis  on 
Mark’s  Heilsgeschichte  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  first  edition’s  stress  on 
historicity.  One  or  two  traces  of  the  old  inspiration  theory  still  remain,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  Mt  is  maintained. — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

84 7.  C.  E.  Armerding  and  W.  W.  Gasque,  “The  Bible  as  a  Whole,”  Christ 
Today  17  (11,  73)  532-535. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  books  in  English  dealing  with  the  Bible  in  general,  archae¬ 
ology  and  history,  biblical  theology,  and  the  canon. 

848.  M.  Bouttier,  “Bulletin  de  Nouveau  Testament,”  EtudTheolRel  47  (4,  72) 
457-469. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  work  in  French  and  German  on  tools  for  research,  NT 
introduction,  and  Jesus  and  the  Gospels.  [To  be  continued.] 

849.  W.  W.  Gasque,  “The  New  Testament,”  ChristToday  17  (11,  73)  539-544. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  NT  studies  published  in  English  arranged  under  these 
headings:  general,  theology,  commentaries,  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  Paul,  NT 
backgrounds,  and  miscellaneous. 

850.  D.  Senior,  “  ‘Bringing  in  the  Books.’  A  Review  of  Recent  New  Testament 
Publications,”  BibToday  65  (73)  1142-50. 

A  bulletin  of  26  books  recently  published  in  English  on  various  aspects  of  NT 
study. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

85 lr.  P.  Benoit  and  M.-fL  Boismard,  Synopse  des  quatres  Evangiles  en 
frangais ,  Tome  II:  Commentaire  [cf.  NTA  17,  p.  118]. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBih  79  (3,  72)  431-435. — A  presentation  of 
Boismard’s  hypothesis  concerning  the  relationships  among  the  four  Gospels.  The 
value  of  the  book  lies  not  so  much  in  the  novelty  of  its  solution  to  the  Synoptic 
problem  as  in  the  scope  and  high  quality  of  its  presentation.  Each  pericope  is 
analyzed  in  detail,  yet  the  work  can  be  read  by  those  who  are  not  NT  specialists. 
The  weight  placed  on  the  argument  from  style  and  vocabulary  is  frequently 
excessive.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  on  the  same  level  with  Bultmann’s  History 
of  the  Synoptic  Tradition. — D.J.H. 

852r.  K.  Berger,  Die  Amen-Worte  Jesu  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  354;  §  17-450r]. 

V.  Hasler,  TheolZeit  28  (  5,  72)  362-364. — Brief  summary  of  previous  work 
in  this  area.  B’s  important  study  puts  Jesus’  use  of  amen  within  a  larger  context 
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of  similar  expressions  in  Hellenistic- Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  thus  relativiz- 
ing  its  distinctiveness.  His  identification  of  the  amen  as  an  oath  formula  charac¬ 
teristic  of  apocalyptic  speech  is  open  to  question,  but  he  is  on  better  ground  in 
connecting  it  with  the  LXX  formulas  for  prophetic  messages  (especially  in 
Ezek).  The  link  between  this  material  and  the  NT  is  not  to  be  found  in  apocalyp¬ 
tic,  but  in  the  worship  of  the  Hellenistic  synagogues  and  the  early  Hellenistic- 
Jewish  and  Gentile-Christian  churches.  The  contribution  of  the  Gospels  them¬ 
selves  to  the  development  of  the  amen-iornm\a  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 
— J.R.M. 

853.  K.  Berger,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Einleitungsformel  ‘Amen,  ich  sage  euch,’  ” 
ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  45-75. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  OT  and  NT  apocrypha  shows  that  the  formula 
“Amen,  I  say  to  you”  and  its  predecessors  in  the  tradition  have  a  high  degree  of 
consistency  and  stability  in  both  form  and  function.  (1)  As  for  whether  or  not 
there  are  Jewish  amen-sayings  independent  of  NT  usage,  an  examination  of 
the  sayings  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham  reveals  that  these  are  independent  tra¬ 
dition-historical  amen-sayings  that  can  contribute  to  understanding  the  apocalyp¬ 
tic  background  of  the  form.  (2)  In  the  LXX  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular 
with  verbs  of  speaking  is  frequent  in  God’s  or  a  prophet’s  speech ;  it  often  stresses 
the  authority  of  the  speaker;  in  the  genre  of  testament  it  is  commonly  used  to 
introduce  paraenesis.  Of  the  many  uses  in  Jewish  apocryphal  and  early  Christian 
literature,  notably  in  Paul,  those  introducing  paraenetic  and  eschatological  say¬ 
ings  offer  significant  parallels  to  the  Gospel  sayings.  Jubilees  35.6  offers  an 
example  of  the  form  used  to  introduce  a  saying  about  the  speaker’s  own  fate.  (3) 
Especially  frequent  are  sayings  in  which  the  form  legitimizes  the  speaker’s 
witness  to  knowledge  obtained  by  revelation.  (4)  The  form  is  also  used  in 
pronouncements  of  judgment.  (5)  The  consistency  of  the  form  and  function  of 
amen-sayings  and  related  forms  in  extracanonical  early  Christian  literature  legit¬ 
imizes  the  investigation  of  such  sources  to  throw  light  on  the  NT  usage. 
— G.W.M. 

* 

854.  D.  Daube,  “Responsibilities  of  Master  and  Disciples  in  the  Gospels,” 
NTStud  19  (1,  72)  1-15. 

The  issue  of  the  responsibility  of  a  master  and  his  disciples  in  the  outside 
world  for  one  another’s  conduct  was  a  common  one  in  antiquity,  in  classical  and 
Jewish  literature  alike.  The  Evangelists  are  aware  of  this  issue  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.  In  three  instances  Jesus  is  challenged  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  his  disciples:  the  question  of  fasting,  plucking  corn  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  eating  with  unwashed  hands.  A  fourth  case  is  essentially  analogous,  the  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  where  a  political  figure  is  held  accountable  for  the  conduct  of 
his  partisans.  In  the  incident  of  the  meal  at  the  house  of  the  publican,  the  disci¬ 
ples  are  challenged  to  defend  the  objectionable  behavior  of  their  master.  Though 
the  various  Evangelists  adapt  these  stories  to  their  special  aims,  they  all  show 
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a  sophisticated  awareness  of  the  issue  of  such  responsibility,  and  the  stories  all 
have  a  common  basic  pattern. — G.W.M. 

855.  J.  McHugh,  ‘‘The  Origins  and  Growth  of  the  Gospel  Traditions.  I:  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Modern  Catechetics,”  ClerRev  58  (1,  73)  2-9. 

The  tragic  polarization  between  those  who  think  that  everything  took  place 
exactly  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  those  who  wish  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion  by  adopting  an  attitude  of  skepticism  or  agnosticism  about 
the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels  is  regrettable.  A  possible  way  out  may  be 
found  in  tracing  the  origins  and  growth  of  the  Gospel  traditions  by  a  careful 
literary  analysis  of  the  texts  we  now  possess. — D.J.H. 

856.  J.  McHugh,  “The  Origins  and  Growth  of  the  Gospel  Traditions.  II:  Two 
Nature  Miracles/’  ClerRev  58  (2,  73)  83-95.  [Cf.  §  17-880.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  storm  stopped,  as  it  were  miraculously,  when 
Jesus  prayed  (Mt  8:23-27;  Mk  9:35-41;  Lk  8:22-25),  or  that  on  another 
occasion  the  disciples  crossed  the  lake  in  safety  against  a  heavy  wind  while  Jesus 
was  walking  by  the  shore  (Mt  14:22-33;  Mk  6:45-52;  Jn  6:16-21).  The  point 
is  that  both  of  these  happenings  seem  to  the  Evangelists  signal  proofs  of  divine 
providence  caring  for  them.  The  event  behind  the  Gospel  story  is  not  irrelevant ; 
it  alone  guarantees  the  truth  of  our  conviction  that  God  will  bring  us  safely 
home. — D.J.H. 

857r.  H.  Merkel,  Die  IViderspruche  zivisclien  den  Evangelien  [cf.  NT  A  16, 
p.  241]. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  132-134. — Throughout  his  work 
Merkel  provides  a  clear  account  of  the  recurring  problems  as  well  as  the  various 
attempts  to  reconcile  them.  This  is  a  substantial  piece  of  research.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  Merkel  could  have  gone  further.  In  his  discussion  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  Markan  (15:25)  and  the  Johannine  (19:14)  chronology 
of  Jesus’  crucifixion,  not  only  Eusebius  but  also  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  before 
him  suggested  that  copyists  confused  the  Greek  numerals  gamma  and  gabex 
(r=  six).  His  discussion  of  allegory  might  have  called  attention  to  the  7th- 
century  P.  Mich.  inv.  3718,  which  contains  an  extraordinary  collection  of  utterly 
arbitrary  Christian  allegorizations  that  date  from  between  200  and  450. — D.J.H. 

858.  J.  P.  M.  Sweet,  “A  Saying,  a  Parable,  a  Miracle,”  Theology  76  (633,  73) 
125-133. 

The  “word  spoken  in  Christ”  is  not  legislative  so  much  as  questioning,  illumi¬ 
nating,  liberating,  life-giving.  The  sayings,  however  legal-looking,  and  the 
miracle-stories,  however  factual-looking,  are  alike  parabolic.  The  point  can  be 
illustrated  by  detailed  analyses  of  the  saying  on  divorce  (Mk  10:11-12),  the 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Lk  15:1-7;  Mt  18:12-14)  and  the  wedding  at  Cana 
(Jn  2:1-11).  This  suggests  that  we  must  let  the  Bible  question  modern  man  and 
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society,  recognize  its  supreme  function  as  witnessing  to  God,  and  take  seriously 
the  raw  materials  God  has  used  for  his  self-disclosure  by  patient  literary  and 
historical  study. — D.J.H. 


Jesus 

859r.  R.  Augstein,  Jesus — Menschensohn  [cf.  §§  17-460r — 461r]. 

K.  Schubert,  “Bei  Augstein  nichts  Neues,”  BibLiturg  45  (4,  ’72)  256-266. — 
The  author’s  polemical  tendencies  lead  him  to  choose  only  those  secondary  sources 
which  can  prop  up  his  thesis  and  to  make  statements  without  reflection  on  their 
logical  consequences.  He  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  serious  objections 
raised  against  form-criticism  during  the  past  ten  years.  He  ignores  the  real  con¬ 
tinuity  between  Jesus  and  the  church’s  faith. — D.J.H. 

860.  E.  Bammel,  “Christus  Parricida,”  VigChrist  26  (4,  ’72)  259-262. 

In  the  Altercatio  Simonis  et  Theophili  2.4  Jesus  is  compared  to  Absalom,  who 
is  described  as  a  parricide.  The  Huldreich  version  of  the  Toledoth  Jeshu  records 
that  “Jesus  slew  his  father.”  Learning  of  his  illegitimacy,  he  makes  his  mother 
confess  her  guilt  and  kills  his  father  subsequently.  While  this  is  probably  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  story  of  the  seduction  of  Mary  by  Panthera  (Origen,  Contra  Celsum 
1.32),  the  parallel  in  the  Altercatio  shows  that  the  trait  of  picturing  Jesus  as  a 
parricide  is  neither  isolated  nor  late. — D.J.H. 

861.  R.  F.  Berkey,  “Realized  Eschatology  and  the  Post-Bultmannians,”  .Exp 
Times  84  (3,  72)  72-77. 

A  wing  of  the  Bultmann  school  has  moved  away  from  insistence  upon  the  gap 
between  the  historical  Jesus  (with  its  proclamation  of  a  future  kingdom)  and  the 
kerygma  of  the  early  church  (where  the  Jesus  of  history  was  proclaimed  as  the 
eschatological  event).  But  if  there  are  significant  lines  of  continuity  here,  some 
form  of  realized  eschatology  would  seem  implicitly  demanded  of  the  historical 
career  of  Jesus.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  a  very  consistent  and  yet  uncalled-for 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  post-Bultmannians  (e.g.  H.  Conzelmann,  E.  Fuchs, 
G.  Bornkamm  and  E.  Kasemann)  to  state  a  position  that  would  allow  explicit 
acceptance  of  even  a  partially  realized  eschatology  in  Jesus’  self-understanding. 
—D.J.H. 

862.  E.  Bianchi,  “  ‘Chi  dite  che  io  sia?’  Per  una  nuova  conoscenza  di  Gesu 
di  Nazareth.  4.  Gesu  muore  sotto  Ponzio  Pilato,”  Servitium  6  (27,  72) 
605-616.  [Cf.  §  17-462.] 

The  Fourth  Gospel  presents  a  picture  of  Jesus  different  from  that  in  the 
Synoptics.  As  the  nature  of  John’s  Gospel  requires,  Jesus  does  not  suffer  the 
kenosis  on  the  cross.  Instead  the  crucifixion  is  called  exaltation,  and  thus  John 
clearly  shows  the  development  in  the  early  Christian  catechesis  and  liturgy. 

-JJ.c. 
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863.  H.  Boers,  “Historical  Criticism  versus  Prophetic  Proclamation,”  Harv 
TheolRev  65  (3,  72)  393-414. 

Where  biblical  research  is  done  within  the  framework  of  Christian  convictions, 
a  crisis  of  identity  threatens,  since  the  historical-critical  approach  tends  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  assumption  that  salvation  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ. 
By  trying  to  keep  historical  criticism  and  Christian  proclamation  as  discretely 
separated  as  possible,  R.  Bultmann  sought  to  avoid  the  crisis,  but  he  left  him¬ 
self  open  to  attack  because  for  him  critical  inquiry  and  the  NT  proclamation 
converge  on  the  historical  fact  of  Jesus’  having  “been  there.”  Convinced  that 
the  mere  fact  of  Jesus’  having  been  there  is  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  the  claim 
that  the  proclamation  is  historically  rooted  in  Jesus,  E.  Kasemann  has  in  fact 
revealed  that  the  NT  proclamation  which  intends  to  be  bound  by  the  historical 
Jesus  produces  its  own  Jesus-figures  precisely  where  the  intention  is  most  con¬ 
sistently  pursued,  namely  in  the  Gospels.  By  surrendering  the  claim  of  historicity 
and  resolving  the  Christ-proclamation  into  an  anthropology,  H.  Braun  says  that 
what  occurred  around  Jesus  is  relative  and  achieves  absolute  significance  only 
because  of  its  recurrence  in  the  event  of  the  believer’s  self-understanding. 

The  reason  for  the  identity  crisis  is  our  double  inheritance:  (1)  the  reflective 
critical  understanding  which  we  inherited  from  Greece  and  (2)  the  Christian 
faith  which  is  a  product  of  the  suggestive-responsive,  experiential  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  Hellenistic  heritage,  a  Hellenism  characterized  by  substantial  Judaic 
elements.  NT  scholarship  cannot  escape  from  historical  criticism  as  its  funda¬ 
mental  methodology.  “The  New  Testament  scholar  is  compelled  to  abandon  also 
to  the  ‘flames’  of  critical  scrutiny  the  New  Testament  understanding  that  faith  is 
grounded  in  the  history  of  Jesus  as  the  event  of  salvation.  What  is  devoured  by 
the  flames  is  not  merely  the  christos  kata  sarka,  but  the  New  Testament  procla¬ 
mation  that  his  history  is  the  event  of  salvation  on  which  faith  is  grounded.” 
— D.J.H. 

864.  J.  Breuss,  “Das  ‘Leben  Jesu’  von  David  Friedrich  Strauss  und  die 
Hegelsche  Philosophic,”  FreibZeitPhilTheol  19  (2-3,  72)  389-409. 

The  Hegelian  influence  on  Strauss  is  plain  as  day,  for  he  wanted  to  raise  the 
Gospels  from  the  stage  of  image  (representation)  to  that  of  idea,  or  from  faith 
to  knowledge  according  to  the  Hegelian  scheme  of  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis. 
Strauss  interpreted  Hegel’s  philosophy  monistically.  On  the  person  and  history 
of  Jesus  the  philosopher’s  views  were  ambiguous  and  occasioned  the  formation 
of  three  different  interpretations.  One  school  held  that  all  is  historical,  a  second 
that  part  is  historical,  and  the  third  that  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  depends 
on  historical  research  and  not  on  the  idea.  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus  is  a  rejection, 
not  of  Hegel,  but,  as  he  explicitly  states,  of  the  contemporary  Hegelian  school 
which  maintained  that  history  follows  from  the  truth  of  the  ideas. — J.J.C. 

865r.  W.  S.  Duvekot,  Heeft  Jezus  zichzelf  voor  de  Messias  gehouden?  [cf. 
NT  A  16,  p.  369]. 
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H.  Boers,  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  130-132. — Summary.  The  inquiry  is  a  mere 
hardening  of  a  given  position  against  that  of  the  Bultmannian  school.  The  much- 
needed  discussion  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  Bultmannian  interpretation  does 
not  occur.  On  the  question  whether  Jesus  considered  himself  the  Messiah,  “noth¬ 
ing  is  disclosed  which  an  uncritical  but  imaginative  reader  of  the  NT  could  not 
have  visualized.” — D.J.H. 

866.  H.  Kung,  “Die  Gretchenfrage  des  christlichen  Glaubens?  Systematische 
Uberlegungen  zum  neutestamentlichen  Wunder,”  TheolQuart  152  (  3,  72) 
214-223. 

The  NT  miracle  stories  are  not  concerned  with  showing  Jesus  as  a  powerful 
healer  who  cures  all  infirmities  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense.  The  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
preached  by  Jesus,  is  directed  to  the  whole  man  in  his  spiritual  and  corporeal 
existence  and  to  all  men  both  weak  and  strong.  Jesus  not  only  proclaimed  the 
good  news  but  also  intervened  in  the  spheres  of  sickness  and  injustice.  He  had 
both  the  authority  of  preaching  and  the  gift  of  healing.  His  acts  of  power  were 
rejected  by  some  as  magic,  but  for  others  they  mediated  the  impression  of  an 
encounter  with  divine  power:  the  kingdom  of  God  which  consists  not  only  in 
pardon  and  conversion,  but  also  in  the  freeing  of  the  body  and  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  and  perfection  of  the  world. — E.  J.K. 

867.  O.  Kuss,  “  ‘Bruder  Jesus.’  Zur  ‘Heimholung’  des  Jesus  von  Nazareth  in 
das  Judentum,”  MiinchTheolZeit  23  (  3,  72  )  284-296. 

Some  recent  Jewish  scholars  (S.  Ben-Chorin,  D.  Flusser  and  E.  Lessing) 
emphasize  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  to  the  extent  that  they  would  welcome  him 
back  into  Judaism  as  a  long-lost  brother  who  has  been  misrepresented  for  cen¬ 
turies.  In  restoring  the  true  historical  picture  of  the  man,  his  qualities  which 
are  non-Jewish  or  distinctively  Christian  are  excised  from  the  Gospels  as  myths, 
pious  exaggerations  or  unfounded  traditions. — J.J.C. 

868.  P.  C.  Landucci,  “Gesu  veramente  taumaturgo,  risorto,  sacramentato,” 
P alCler  52  (5,  73)  260-274. 

A  recent  article  by  L.  Sabourin  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus  [§  15-791]  seems  not 
only  to  cast  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  their  narratives  but  even  to  forget  that  these 
narratives  are  divinely  inspired  and  hence  divinely  true.  The  article  forgets  the 
distinction  between  the  motives  of  credibility  and  the  faith.  Another  article  by  A. 
Gesche  [§  16-511]  speaks  of  a  meta-historical  nature  of  the  resurrection,  forget¬ 
ting  that  in  the  resurrection  the  whole  fact  is  strictly  proved  according  to  the 
normal  mode  of  proving  historical  fact.  There  is  direct  evidence  of  unassailable 
witness  for  both  the  terminus  a  quo  (the  death  and  burial)  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern  (Lk  24:29-43).  Other  recent  articles  on  the  Eucharistic  presence  obscure 
the  doctrine  of  Trent,  are  but  doctrinal  adventures  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
foreign  theologians,  especially  the  Germans.  For  some  the  aggiornamento  means 
turning  one’s  back  methodically  on  the  Angelic  Doctor. — S.B.M. 
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869.  R.  Pesch,  “Zur  theologischen  Bedeutung  der  “Machttaten’  Jesu.  Re- 
flexionen  eines  Exegeten,”  TheolQuart  152  (3,  72)  203-213. 

Jesus’  acts  of  power  were  interpreted  by  him  as  effected  through  God’s  might 
and  inserted  by  him  within  the  scope  of  his  mission:  the  eschatological  gathering 
of  Israel  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  theological  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  acts,  therefore,  cannot  be  attained  by  considering  them  in  isolation. 
Neither  can  they  be  assessed  properly  merely  from  the  interpretation  given  by 
Jesus,  but  only  in  an  evaluation  of  the  charismatic  work  of  Jesus  within  his 
whole  mission.  A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  miracle  stories  involves  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  revelation  and  a  discussion  of  revelation  in  the 
whole  of  Jesus’  life  and  death — a  discussion,  moreover,  which  takes  seriously,  as 
its  field,  the  dialogue  character  of  revelation  involving  speaker  and  hearers. 
Jesus’  miracles  and  their  interpretation  by  him,  his  followers  and  opponents, 
as  well  as  the  Christologically  motivated  miracle  stories  (which  are  confessional 
statements  of  primitive  Christian  faith),  belong  in  the  historical,  concrete  under¬ 
standing  of  revelation  as  partial  aspects  of  the  process  of  revelation. — E.J.K. 

870r.  W.  E.  Phipps,  Was  Jesus  Married?  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  241;  §  16-809r]. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  JournRel  53  (2,  73)  261-262. — This  book  is  by  no  means  an 
exercise  in  popular  journalism,  but  the  fruit  of  much  painstaking  research  and 
at  the  same  time  eminently  readable.  The  author’s  attempt  to  interpret  Mt  19:12 
in  its  present  context  ignores  the  fact  that  this  saying  is  a  Matthean  insertion 
into  the  Markan  Vorlage.  His  use  of  the  Pastorals  manifests  an  almost  funda¬ 
mentalist  desire  to  get  the  whole  of  the  Bible  on  his  side.  It  also  leads  him  to 
prefer  inferior  textual  readings  at  Lk  1:34  and  Mt  1:16  and  to  postulate  a  post- 
Lukan  insertion  at  Lk  3:23.  The  question  of  Jesus’  matrimonial  status  is  not 
only  unanswerable,  but  evidently  irrelevant  to  faith;  otherwise  the  Gospel  tra¬ 
dition  would  have  told  us  about  it.  “Personally,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  Jesus 
was  probably  a  celibate.”  In  view  of  the  “military  celibacy”  at  Qumran, 
celibacy  during  his  public  ministry  would  seem  consistent  with  Jesus’  eschatol¬ 
ogy. — D.J.H. 

871.  K.  Schafer,  “Jesus  on  God,”  Concilium  76  (72)  58-66. 

It  was  Jesus’  talk  about  God  (for  instance,  his  assertion  that  the  time  of  joy 
and  freedom,  the  time  of  God,  had  arrived)  that  cost  him  his  life.  The  indirect 
and  practical  nature  of  Jesus’  discourse  about  God  can  be  grasped  by  trying  to 
establish  a  model  of  communication  and  linguistic  performance  which  “starts 
from  the  fact  that  Jesus’  talk  about  God  is  unified  activity  conditioned  by  several 
factors.” — D.J.H. 

872.  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  “Jungfrauengeburt — Wunderglaube  und  Glaube,” 
Orientierung  37  (3,  73)  31-34. 

In  Heb  7:3  Christ  is  compared  with  Melchizedek,  who  “is  without  father  or 
mother  or  genealogy.”  If  Melchizedek’s  and  Jesus’  origins  are  described  there 
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in  theological  rather  than  biological  terms,  cannot  this  also  be  the  case  in  the 
infancy  narratives  of  Mt  and  Lk?  The  theological  point  made  by  these  accounts 
is  that  what  makes  Jesus  the  redeemer  and  savior  comes  not  from  the  power  of 
man  but  from  the  grace  of  God,  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  virgin  birth  should 
be  interpreted  more  as  sign  or  wonder  than  as  miracle. — D.J.H. 

873.  H.  Wansbrough,  “The  Mission  of  Jesus.  Ill:  Jesus  and  His  Future,” 
ClerRev  57  (12,  72)  923-933.  [Cf.  §  17-480.] 

Jesus’  conception  of  his  future  role  is  expressed  chiefly  by  means  of  two  OT 
figures,  the  Suffering  Servant  of  2  Isa  and  the  Son  of  Man  of  Dan  7.  “He 
reached  his  human  concept  of  his  mission  by  meditation  on  and  prophetic  insight 
into  the  scriptures  in  which  the  will  of  his  Father  was  expressed  and  saw  it  to  be 
the  fulfillment  of  these  two  separate  but  interlinked  prophecies.” — D.J.H. 

Jesus,  cf.  §  17-780r. 


Passion  and  Death 

874.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “Jesus  and  Jehohanan:  An  Archaeological  Note  on 
Crucifixion,”  ExpTimes  84  (5,  73)  147-150. 

A  summary  of  the  discoveries  at  Giv'at  ha-Mivtar  [§§  15-1024 — 1026]  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  crucified  man.  If  Jesus  had  been 
crucified  in  a  similar  fashion,  “his  contorted  muscles  probably  would  have  gen¬ 
erated  spasmodic  contractions  (tetanization)  and  rigid  cramps  would  eventually 
permeate  the  diaphragm  and  lungs  so  as  to  prohibit  inhalation  and  exhalation. 
Jesus  could  have  died  after  six  hours.” — D.J.H. 

875.  J.  G.  Sobosan,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus,”  J ournEcumStud  10  (1,  73)  70-93. 

The  Gospels’  picture  of  Pilate  as  a  weak  but  kindly  man  runs  counter  to  what 
we  know  of  him  from  other  sources.  Also,  the  behavior  attributed  to  the  Jewish 
authorities  in  these  accounts  is  hard  to  explain.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  degree 
of  credibility  that  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  At  any  rate,  the  trial  in  which  Jesus  was  condemned  to  die  on 
the  cross  was  not  formally  a  trial  before  a  Jewish  court  but  before  a  Roman 
one.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence  was  carried  out  under 
Roman  jurisdiction  and  by  Roman  officials  and  from  the  method  of  execution  by 
crucifixion.  The  “crowd”  may  actually  have  been  the  followers  of  Barabbas,  but 
later  the  term  was  understood  as  symbolizing  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole.  In 
the  Gospels  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  play  down  the  Roman  involvement 
and  to  magnify  that  of  the  Jews. — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

876.  E.  Bianchi,  “  ‘Chi  dite  che  io  sia?’  Per  una  nuova  conoscenze  di  Gesu  di 
Nazareth.  5.  La  risurrezione  di  Gesu,”  Servitium  6  (28,  72)  841-851. 
[Cf.  §  17-862.] 
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From  the  NT  accounts  it  is  clear  that  after  the  resurrection  Jesus  appeared  in 
bodily  form  to  his  disciples  and  that  they  recognized  him  as  the  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  who  had  been  writh  them  as  their  leader.  At  the  same  time  they  perceived 
that  his  body,  though  changed,  was  that  which  had  been  in  the  empty  tomb. 

-JJ.c. 

877.  E.  Charpentier,  “Christ  est  ressuscite !”  Cahiers  £vangile  54  (3,  ’73) 
3-75. 

After  a  consideration  of  human  life  according  to  the  OT  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  views  of  Jesus  and  his  contemporaries  on  the  resurrection,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  analysis  of  the  NT  texts  pertinent  to  the  resurrection  along  with  a  con¬ 
cluding  attempt  at  synthesis.  Interspersed  throughout  the  text  are  discussions  of 
matters  such  as  the  soul  in  the  OT,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  realization  or 
as  promise,  and  resurrection  and  exaltation. — D.J.H. 

878r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  Resurrection  de  Jesus  et  message  pascal  [cf.  NT  A  16, 
p.  240;  §§  17-487r — 490r]. 

M.-M.  Labourdette,  “Resurrection  de  Jesus  et  message  pascal,”  RevThom  72 
(4,  72  )  619-633. — Courageously  L-D  has  discussed  some  very  sensitive  points 
in  fundamental  dogma,  and  his  work  despite  certain  shortcomings  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  scholarship.  At  times  he  overstresses  differences  between  NT 
writers  and  speaks  of  another  Christology,  another  kind  of  history.  Limiting  the 
historical  to  what  can  be  verified,  he  correctly  observes  that  all  testimony  is 
subjective  and  one  needs  to  isolate  the  focal  point,  i.e.  the  event,  from  its  interpre¬ 
tations.  One  major  and  surprising  void  is  the  absence  of  a  thorough  treatment  of 
how  the  Fathers  and  councils  interpreted  the  resurrection. 

The  review  considers  at  some  length  two  basic  issues.  One  is  the  concept  of  the 
risen  body.  Some  surprising  statements  about  the  constitution  of  a  body  which 
were  made  in  the  first  edition  were  changed  in  the  second  edition,  but  the  writer 
still  seems  haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  resurrection 
as  simply  the  reanimation  of  a  corpse.  The  second  point  concerns  the  mystery  of 
the  resurrection.  The  risen  Christ  is  perceived  only  by  faith.  At  the  same  time 
the  disciples  recognized  the  continuity  between  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
that  of  the  risen  Savior.  Hence  any  theory  based  upon  modern  biology  which 
would  reduce  the  resurrection  to  a  mere  immortality  would  not  do  justice  to  the 
Gospel  texts. — JJ.C. 

879r.  - ,  Idem. 

G.  Lafont,  “L’Hermeneutique  de  la  Resurrection.  Reaction  a  une  tentative  de 
Xavier  Leon-Dufour,”  ScriptTheol  3  (2,  71)  253-300. — The  study  is  evaluated 
from  the  viewpoint  of  systematic  theology,  and  the  critique  concentrates  upon 
two  concepts — that  of  history  and  that  of  body.  It  is  a  mistake  to  limit  the  notion 
of  the  historical  to  that  which  is  verifiable,  and  L-D  too  sharply  opposes  history 
and  science  on  the  one  hand  to  faith  and  reality  on  the  other.  Furthermore,  three 
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objections  which  he  raises  against  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  which  he  bases  on  his  concept  of  body  are  not  compelling.  (1)  The 
resurrection,  while  not  adequately  explained  as  the  reanimation  of  a  corpse, 
nevertheless  contains  this  as  an  essential  element.  (2)  Hellenistic  dualistic 
anthropology  is  to  be  rejected,  but  the  Fathers  and  councils  have  correctly 
assumed  that  there  are  two  principles  in  man.  (3)  The  connection  between  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  universe  needs  further  study,  but  even  before  the  resur¬ 
rection  Jesus’  body  had  a  special  relation  to  the  universe.  [A  list  of  errata  for 
the  article  is  printed  in  ScriptTheol  4(1,  ’72)  270-271.] — J.J.C. 

880.  J.  McHugh,  “The  Origins  and  Growth  of  the  Gospel  Traditions.  Ill:  The 
Resurrection,”  ClerRev  58  (3,  ’73)  162-175.  [Cf.  §§  17-855—856.] 

The  evidence  of  the  Gospels  themselves  compels  us  to  abandon  the  commonly 
held  biography  of  the  risen  Lord.  Yet  R.  Bultmann’s  interpretation  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  as  the  mythological  expression  of  a  spiritual  truth  gives  no  explanation 
of  why  the  apostles  were  led  to  think  that  Jesus  was  victor  in  death.  Only  the 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  alive  as  a  fully  human  person  can  account  for  the 
behavior  of  the  disciples  on  the  first  Easter.  The  tomb  had  to  be  empty,  unless  we 
believe  that  the  material  body  is  not  an  essential  part  of  human  nature  (though 
all  evidence  is  to  the  contrary). — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

881.  J.  N.  Aletti,  “Probleme  synoptique  et  theorie  des  permutations,”  RechSci 
Rel  60  (4,  ’72)  575-594. 

This  explanation  of  L.  Frey’s  Analyse  ordinate  des  evangiles  synoptiques 
(1969)  praises  his  application  of  mathematical  method  to  the  literary  problem  of 
pericope-order  in  the  Synoptics  and  highlights  the  contribution  such  a  method 
can  make  toward  identifying  sources  used  by  the  individual  Evangelists.  F’s 
study  focuses  on  the  significance  of  “inversions”  in  the  order  of  passages  or 
blocks  in  each  Evangelist  for  reconstructing  the  possible  sources  behind  the  text. 
Inversion,  however,  exists  at  levels  other  than  blocks,  and  this  suggests  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  applying  exegetical  method  too  in  order  to  overcome  the  limitations  of 
mathematics. 

Viewing  the  work  of  A.  Gaboury  from  the  perspective  of  F’s  research,  it  is 
clear  that  G’s  failure  to  note  that  a  pericope  itself  is  composite  (1)  caused  him 
to  fail  to  analyze  doublets  seriously  and  (2)  deprived  him  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  inversions  and  intra-discursive  omissions  in  the  texts.  In  addition, 
since  his  analysis  of  pericopes  is  global,  his  exegesis  operates  only  at  the  level  of 
literary  analysis.  The  investigation  of  pericope-order  therefore  must  proceed  in 
microscopic  as  well  as  macroscopic  fashion. — J.P. 

882.  K.  Berger,  “Materialen  zu  Form  und  tlberlieferungsgeschichte  neutesta- 
mentlicher  Gleichnisse,”  NovTest  15  (1,  ’73)  1-37. 

(1)  The  Testament  of  Job  18.6-8  contains  a  parable  close  in  function,  form  and 
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tendency  to  those  of  Mt  13:44-46,  but  the  twofold  use  of  kleronomein  recalls  Mk 
10:29  f.,  which  has  structural  affinity  with  Testament  of  Job  4.5-9.  Many  NT 
texts  show  plainly  that  conversion  was  the  Sits  im  Leben  for  the  theme  of  the 
renunciation  of  possessions,  as  in  parts  of  Judaism.  (2)  The  parable  of  Nathan 
(2  Sam  12:1-7),  in  which  the  biblical  text  places  the  accent  on  love,  is  given 
different  treatments  in  later  sources,  which  shorten  it.  A  literary  connection 
among  them  is  unlikely;  they  result  from  the  same  tendencies  of  interpretation. 
NT  influence  on  these  interpretations  is  unlikely.  (3)  Many  NT  parables  are 
modeled  on  the  law-dispute  stories.  (4)  The  parables  in  Acts  of  Philip  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  going  from  doctrinal  to  ethical  considerations;  something  similar 
can  be  seen  in  1  Cor  9:7;  2  Tim  2:4-6.  In  the  first  series  in  the  Acts  of  Philip 
and  in  1  Cor  tis  introduces  the  parables.  (5)  1  Cor  9:9b  and  Testament  of  Job 
Z7.6  flow  from  the  Wisdom  tradition  and  Hellenistic  popular  philosophy.  (6) 
Steadfastness  in  prayer,  as  in  Lk  18:1-8  and  Hernias,  Vision  3. 3. 1-2,  is  from  the 
apocalyptic  tradition,  which  is  reduced  to  parable-form  in  Lk.  (7)  Often  the 
uncanonical  material  is  not  to  be  explained  simply  as  a  copy  of  the  canonical 
material  but  as  a  changed  expression  from  the  background  of  the  same  parable 
material.  The  form  of  the  parable,  like  the  collections  of  them,  enjoyed  a  special 
stability.  The  question  of  possible  Christian  (or  dominical)  originality  cannot 
be  decided  by  the  form.  The  point  of  the  parable  is  decisive. — J.O’R. 

883.  K.  Berger,  “Die  sog.  ‘Satze  heiligen  Rechts’  im  N.T.  Ihre  Funktion  und 
ihr  Sitz  im  Leben, ! ”  TheolZeit  28  (5,  72)  305-330. 

The  sayings  which  E.  Kasemann  designated  as  “sentences  of  holy  law”  are 
actually  conditional  relative  clauses  of  wisdom  origin  having  nothing  to  do  with 
legal  norms.  To  determine  their  original  Sits  im  Leben,  they  must  be  isolated  and 
analyzed  with  respect  to  their  formal  characteristics. 

They  occur  frequently  in  connection  with  fixed  sentence  introductions  such  as 
amen  formulas  and  beatitudes.  Beatitudes  appear  characteristically  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  apocalypses  and  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  new  converts.  The 
common  factor  is  the  high  value  placed  upon  the  receiving  and  passing  on  of 
revelation.  When  a  beatitude  used  in  this  way  is  combined  with  a  conditional 
relative  clause,  the  latter  shifts  the  subject  from  second  to  third  person  (“every¬ 
one  who  .  .  .”),  thus  generalizing  the  beatitude’s  application  (e.g.  in  Joseph  and 
Asenath  16).  Similarly,  conditional  relative  clauses  can  be  linked  to  confessions 
of  faith,  where  again  a  revelation  must  be  received  and  kept. 

Thus  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  at  least  some  of  the  conditional  relative  clauses 
(especially  those  with  a  future  apodosis)  was  the  initial  instruction  of  converts 
in  the  Gentile  mission.  Those  with  a  present  apodosis  are  a  special  class  empha¬ 
sizing  the  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  just  from  the  unjust. — J.R.M. 

884.  J.  F.  Bouhours,  “Une  etude  de  l’ordonnance  de  la  triple  tradition,”  Rech 
SciRel  60  (4,  72)  595-614. 

This  study  of  the  triple  tradition  in  Mt  3:21 — 25:46;  Mk  1:1 — 13:35;  Lk  3:1 
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— 21:38  plus  22:25-28  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  individual  Synoptics 
never  overturned  the  order  of  material  in  the  sources  at  their  disposal.  Accepting 
L.  Frey’s  identification  of  428  blocks  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (excluding  the 
infancy  and  passion  narratives) — 96  of  which  represent  the  triple  tradition,  it  is 
possible  according  to  Frey’s  principles  of  “segmentation”  to  “regroup”  the  96 
blocks  into  60  units,  the  numeration  of  which  is  based  on  the  Markan  sequence 
only  for  convenience.  Two  tables  present  the  content  and  verse  references  for 
these  units. 

Minute  examination  of  the  Synoptics  two  at  a  time  and  a  mathematical  graph¬ 
ing  of  these  results  suggest  all  the  possible  and  impossible  sequences  in  the  texts, 
and  also  points  to  the  probable  composition  of  the  documents  used  by  them  as 
sources.  Essentially  the  investigation  confirms  Frey’s  methodology  and  research 
as  well  as  A.  Gaboury’s  division  of  the  Synoptics  into  two  parts,  C  and  D.  In 
addition,  certain  modifications  of  Gaboury’s  sources  A1,  A2  and  B  are  suggested 
by  the  graphs,  and  interestingly  enough  Gaboury  himself  appears  to  be  moving 
in  this  direction  in  his  own  fashion.  Such  a  study  of  sequences  can  therefore  prove 
enlightening  for  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  Gospels. — J.P. 

885.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Literaturbericht  zu  den  Synoptischen  Evangelien,” 
T heolRund  37  (  3,  72)  220-272. 

This  survey  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  published  since  1963 
deals  with  methodology,  historicity,  challenges  to  form-criticism,  the  Synoptic 
problem,  Q,  the  sources  of  the  passion  narrative,  Mk,  Mt  and  Lk. 

886.  H.  Frankemolle,  “Hat  Jesus  sich  selbst  verkiindet?  Christolo'gische 
Implikationen  in  den  vormarkinischen  Parabeln,”  BibLeb  13  (3,  72)  184- 
207. 

In  the  similitudes  (cf.  esp.  Mk  4:26-29  and  30-32)  Jesus  spoke  not  of  himself 
but  of  God’s  rule  and  kingdom.  But,  contrary  to  this  generally  held  position  of 
A.  Julicher,  Jesus  does  indeed  speak  of  himself  in  the  pre-Markan  (from  the 
Aramaic-speaking  community)  parables  of  the  sower  (Mk  4:3-8)  and  of  the 
killing  of  the  vineyard-owner’s  son  (Mk  12:1-12).  Jesus  actually  reveals  himself 
in  the  parables  (against  E.  Fuchs),  which  he  used  as  apt  means  for  revealing  his 
claims  and  the  charismatic-prophetic  exousia  on  which  they  were  based. 

The  parabolic  literary  form  also  exercised  significant  influence  on  Mark’s 
theology,  for  these  two  parables  (4:3-8;  12:1-12)  contain  the  kernel  of  the 
“mystery  theory”  developed  by  Mark  and  by  means  of  which,  despite  the  preva¬ 
lent  post-Easter  theologia  gloriae  atmosphere  of  the  Hellenistic  communities,  he 
was  able  to  transmit  this  valuable  point  of  continuity  with  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 
— R.J.D. 

887.  W.  Harnisch,  “Die  Ironie  als  Stilmittel  in  Gleichnissen  Jesu,”  Evang 
Theol  32  (5,  72)  421-436. 

After  reference  to  contemporary  studies  of  irony  (especially  by  B.  Allemann), 
Kafka’s  anecdote  about  the  man  trying  to  find  the  train  station  is  discussed,  fol- 
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lowing  H.  Politzer’s  study.  The  everydayness  of  the  story  is  broken  by  the  police¬ 
man’s  counter-question  and  imperative  (“Give  it  up”)  in  the  familiar  (Du)  ; 
the  anecdote  is  seen  as  a  parable  of  the  self-estrangement  of  human  existence,  and 
the  inconceivable  appears  as  negative  epiphany.  Ironic  elements  include  the 
man’s  hopefulness  of  finding  a  watchman  (Schutzmann) .  Against  Politzer’s 
discussion  of  Jesus’  parables  (and  with  recent  parable  studies),  these  parables 
are  realistic;  indeed  they  force  upon  us  a  view  of  alienated  reality,  and  several 
contain  a  moment  of  reversal  which  is  hardly  as  schematic  as  Politzer  supposes. 
L.  Ragaz  ( Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  1971)  speaks  of  the  “holy  irony”  in  the  parables, 
serving  to  give  an  ironic  cloak  to  pedagogical  interests,  an  interpretation  also 
presented  by  H.  Clavier,  who  speaks  of  potent  “dissimulation”  as  the  key  figure 
of  speech.  His  analysis  of  irony  in  the  image  part  of  parables  is  more  successful 
than  for  entire  parables.  E.  Fuchs  has  also  highlighted  ironic  elements. 

Luke  18:1-8  is  studied  to  identify  irony,  and  then  to  check  L.  Ragaz  and  H. 
Clavier’s  assertion  that  irony  is  used  for  pedagogic  purposes ;  vv.  2-5  are  accepted 
as  the  true  core  of  the  parable.  The  comic  aspect  of  the  judge’s  response  is  a  type 
of  irony;  the  irony  is  related  to  Jesus’  sympathy  for  the  oppressed.  That  which 
happens  as  a  chance  occurrence  in  the  image  part  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
rule  in  the  material  part,  and  forms  part  of  the  eschatological  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom.  The  application  in  vv.  6-8a  substantiates  this,  and  points  to  the  context 
of  Jesus’  career  as  necessary  to  understand  the  parable’s  dynamics.  Pedagogically, 
we  see  the  distancing  of  irony:  in  the  parable  one  must  move  from  indirect 
address  to  accepting  the  parable  as  personal  address  which  saves  him. — W.G.D. 

888.  N.  P.  Hurley,  “Jesus’  Parables  as  Strategic  Fiction,”  RevRel  31  (5,  ’72) 
756-760. 

Unless  one  comprehends  that  Jesus’  teaching  involved  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  values  of  contemporary  society,  the  need  for  a  stratagem  such  as  the  parable 
form  will  be  missed.  Knowing  all  that  was  in  man,  Jesus  spoke  uniquely  in  “pic¬ 
ture-language”  in  order  to  reveal  and,  in  the  case  of  his  enemies,  to  conceal. 
— D.J.H. 

889.  H.-J.  Klauck,  “Neue  Beitrage  zur  Gleichnisforschung,”  BibLeb  13  (3, 
72)  214-230. 

G.  Eichholz,  steering  a  course  between  the  historical  (J.  Jeremias)  and  the 
existential  (E.  Fuchs  and  E.  Jungel),  stresses  the  drama-like  character  of  the 
parables  and  the  way  the  listener  is  taken  up  into  the  play.  K.-P.  Jorns,  a  disciple 
of  Jeremias,  presents  the  similitudes  as  answers  to  the  problem  of  talking  about 
God.  A.  Weiser  provides  an  unusually  perceptive  review  of  methodological  prob¬ 
lems  and  careful  use  of  the  entire  storehouse  of  modern  historical-critical  research 
tools.  D.  O.  Via  analyzes  the  parables  as  real  works  of  art,  but  the  analysis  is 
limited  by  an  excessively  existential  (Bultmannian)  method  of  interpretation.  E. 
Giittgemanns  combines  form  criticism  and  linguistics  in  a  structuralist  approach. 

These  works  show  how  much  the  question  of  method  in  NT  exegesis,  espe- 
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dally  on  the  parables,  is  characterized  by  a  pluralism  which  should  make  us  at 
least  suspicious  of  simple,  clear-cut  solutions. — R.J.D. 

890.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Autour  de  la  question  synoptique,”  RechSciRel  60  (4, 
72)  491-518. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  on  the  Synoptic  problem  can  be  organized  around 
two  concerns:  the  hypotheses  about  the  literary  relationship  among  the  Synop¬ 
tics,  and  the  methods  underlying  the  hypotheses.  While  some  scholars  hold  to  an 
immediate  interrelationship  among  the  Synoptics  (W.  R.  Farmer,  R.  Morgen- 
thaler,  possibly  E.  P.  Sanders),  others  hold  to  a  mediate  interrelationship  via 
pre-Synoptic  documents  (the  “Q”  supporters,  A.  Gaboury,  M.-fi.  Boismard). 
The  methods  by  which  the  various  conclusions  were  reached  involve  two  basic 
orientations:  literary  analysis  of  the  text  (Sanders,  Boismard)  and  consideration 
of  the  order  of  sequence  of  pericopes  (K.  Lachmann,  Sanders,  Gaboury,  B.  de 
Solages,  Morgenthaler,  and  L.  Frey).  The  most  insightful  among  these  authors 
are  Gaboury,  Boismard,  and  Frey,  who  open  new  horizons  for  researchers  in  the 
area. — J.P. 

891.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Synopses  evangeliques,”  RechSciRel  60  (4,  72)  615- 
632. 

The  synopses  of  L.  Deiss,  K.  Aland,  and  P.  Benoit  and  M.-fi.  Boismard  are 
reviewed  and  evaluated  from  seven  perspectives  with  specific  comments  regard¬ 
ing  key  elements  highly  desirable  in  a  good  synopsis.  (1)  A  sound  Greek  text 
should  be  presented,  but  only  the  “synoptic”  sections  require  critical  apparatus. 
Translations  should  mirror  the  Greek  faithfully  and  therefore  need  frequent 
revision.  (2)  Order  in  a  synopsis  should  reflect  the  sequence  proper  to  each 
Gospel  as  well  as  the  “synoptic  condition”  of  each  pericope  (by  using  variation 
in  type  face,  colors,  abbreviations,  symbols,  etc.).  (3)  Distribution  of  texts 
should  be  based  on  “form”  indicators,  and  not  on  content  alone.  Titles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  sections  should  reflect  the  particularity  of  each  Evangelist  and  ought  not 
to  be  generalized  to  cover  all  three  Synoptics.  (4)  Parallel  texts  should  manifest 
relationships  (or  lack  of  them)  with  regard  to  content  as  well  as  context.  (5) 
Extrabiblical  references  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  (6)  The  Fourth  Gospel 
should  be  reported  only  in  its  “synoptic”  relationships.  The  whole  Gospel  could 
be  printed  in  sequence  in  an  appendix.  (7)  Colors  are  helpful  but  frequently 
reflect  the  scholarly  assumptions  of  the  author.  [Leon-Dufour’s  own  color 
scheme  is  preferred  here  as  most  neutral.]  By  assigning  the  primary  colors  to 
each  Synoptic  Gospel,  combinations  of  colors  (reflecting  similarities  of  text) 
produce  recognizable  colors  (e.g.  Mk-blue  and  Lk-yellow  become  green  where 
the  two  texts  are  similar). — J.P. 

892.  K.  Muller,  “Menschensohn  und  Messias.  Religionsgeschichtliche  Voriiber- 
legungen  zum  Menschensohnproblem  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien 
(Schluss) ,”  BibZeit  17  (1,  73  )  52-66.  [Cf.  §  17-471.] 
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While  the  “lightning”  of  2  Baruch  53.8  describes  the  appearance  of  the  earthly- 
nationalistic  messiah,  the  element  of  “suddenness”  is  taken  over  from  the  Son- 
of-Man  tradition.  Several  texts  in  Josephus’  War  suggest  that  in  A.D.  70  the 
intertwining  of  the  Son-of-David  and  Son-of-Man  concepts  was  important  in 
encouraging  Jewish  activism.  In  the  second  revolt  Akiba  (cf.  bHag  14a  and 
bSanh  38b)  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  David  the  prerogatives  of  the  Son  of  Man 
according  to  Dan  7.  Several  characteristics  of  the  Son  of  David  in  rabbinic  liter¬ 
ature  (sudden  appearance,  hiddenness,  existence  before  creation,  removal  or  dis¬ 
appearance)  are  clearly  the  result  of  further  influence  on  the  Son-of-David  tra¬ 
dition  by  the  Son-of-Man  tradition.  Rabbi  Alexandrai  ( ca .  270)  explicitly 
identified  the  Son  of  Man  in  Dan  7:13-14  with  the  Son  of  David.  The  long 
history  of  the  interweaving  of  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  David  means  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Jesus’  time  as  simply  a  pre-existent  heavenly 
being  and  that  we  must  ask  where  Jesus’  own  understanding  of  the  concept  stands 
upon  the  path  of  development. — D.J.H. 

893.  N.  Perrin,  “The  Evangelist  as  Author:  Reflections  on  Method  in  the 
Study  and  Interpretation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,”  Bib  Res  17 
(’72)  5-18. 

Redaction-criticism  and  its  ramifications  now  demand  careful  attention  to 
critical  methodology.  The  era  of  source-criticism  (mid-19th  century  to  ca.  1945) 
viewed  the  Evangelists  as  chroniclers  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and,  for  Luke- 
Acts,  of  the  history  of  the  early  church.  Then  form-critics  stressed  their  activity 
as  collectors  and  editors  of  traditional  material,  responding  to  community  forces. 
“Luke”  as  author  of  the  Gospel  supposedly  worked  with  “sources,”  but  as  author 
of  Acts  exerted  much  more  of  a  stylistic  and  formative  influence  (M.  Dibelius). 
E.  Haenchen’s  commentary  on  Acts  subsequently  presents  the  three  accounts  of 
Paul’s  conversion  as  illustrating  Luke’s  differing  literary  purposes. 

Redaction-critics  emphasize  similar  freedom  and  creativity  in  the  Evangelists’ 
work.  In  Lk  3:21-22,  for  example,  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  (from  Mk  1:9-11)  has 
become  the  Descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  Acts  2:1-13  represents  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  church  at  Pentecost  also  in  the  images  of  baptism.  Additional  paral¬ 
lels  in  structure  can  be  cited  (compare  Lk  9:51  with  Acts  19:21). 

General  agreement  that  the  Evangelists  are  genuine  authors  writing  themati¬ 
cally  and  for  specific  purposes  means  now  that  general  literary  criticism  must  be 
applied  in  a  specifically  appropriate  way  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts.  The 
following  concerns  are  necessary:  (1)  NT  textual  and  language  criticism;  (2) 
source-criticism;  (3)  historical  contexts  (e.g.  Mark’s  rejection  of  a  false  Chris- 
tology  and  a  false  notion  of  discipleship)  ;  (4)  form-criticism  (traditional  focus 
on  units  plus  emphasis  upon  the  creativity  of  the  Evangelists)  ;  (5)  redaction 
criticism  (especially  as  it  moves  on  now  from  emphasis  on  the  arrangement  of 
traditions)  ;  (6)  composition  and  structure  as  a  whole  (internal  devices  available 
to  the  Hellenistic  author:  summary  reports,  formula  quotations,  geographical 
references,  and  the  like)  ;  (7)  protagonists  and  plot  (each  Gospel  has  its  own 
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set,  and  the  cast  of  characters  functions  differently  in  each  Gospel)  ;  (8)  pre¬ 
sentation  of  themes  (e.g.  in  Matthew,  obedience  to  revelation). — W.G.D. 

894.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “Priorites  et  dependances  dans  la  tradition  synoptique,” 
RechSciRel  60  (4,  72)  519-540. 

This  article  further  pursues  the  methodology  of  The  Tendencies  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Tradition  (1969).  Concentrating  on  three  passages  in  the  triple  tradition  (Mk 
10:17-31  parr.;  2:23-28  parr.;  1:29-31  parr.),  which  evince  a  high  percentage 
of  verbatim  agreement,  four  observations  can  be  made.  (1)  Mk  has  secondary 
elements  in  each  passage  relative  to  Mt/Lk,  and  therefore  cannot  be  their  source. 
(2)  Lk,  having  the  fewest  redactional  elements,  seems  to  preserve  a  more  ancient 
version  of  the  tradition.  (3)  In  the  three  passages  there  are  significant  points  at 
which  each  Gospel  agrees  with  another  against  the  third.  (4)  Lk  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  ancient  version  in  toto. 

Three  types  of  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem  are  suggested  by  this  study. 
(1)  The  second  Evangelist  copied  the  oldest  but  used  independent  and  over¬ 
lapping  traditions ;  the  third  copied  the  first  and  second,  and  also  used  indepen¬ 
dent  and  overlapping  traditions.  (2)  There  is  an  t/r-Gospel  behind  all  the  Evan¬ 
gelists.  (3)  The  second  and  third  used  one  form  of  Gospel,  other  than  any  we 
now  know,  plus  independent  traditions.  The  best  answer  is  the  hypothesis  of  an 
I/r-Gospel,  or  dependence  of  Lk  in  relation  to  Mt.  In  any  case  the  sources  over¬ 
lap. — J.P. 

895.  F.  Stagg,  “Salvation  in  Synoptic  Tradition,”  RevExp  69  (3,  72)  355-367. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Synoptics  that  Jesus  viewed  sin  as  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  or  that  one 
could  be  guilty  of  other  than  his  own  sin.  Furthermore,  Jesus  is  depicted  as 
forgiving  sin  on  the  simple  basis  of  man’s  willingness  to  receive  it.  Finally,  for¬ 
giveness  and  fellowship  with  God  were  offered  by  Jesus  and  enjoyed  with  him 
before  his  death.  The  cross  finds  its  central  place  within  the  biblical  witness  when 
we  see  it  “as  both  a  particular  event  at  Golgotha  and  as  belonging  eternally  to 
the  nature  of  God.” — D.J.H. 

896r.  A.  Weiser,  Die  Knechtsgleichnisse  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  [cf. 
NT  A  16,  p.  373]. 

J.  D.  Crossan,  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  136-137. — In  general,  the  redactional 
work  is  very  persuasive,  but  on  the  level  of  tradition  no  use  or  even  mention  is 
made  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  It  is  on  the  level  of  the  original  content,  meaning 
and  function  of  these  parables  that  the  greatest  reservations  arise.  The  thesis 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  possibility  of  an  original  thematic  unity  in  the  servant 
parables  of  Jesus — the  master-servant  relationship  at  a  moment  of  critical  reckon¬ 
ing. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics,  cf.  §§  17-851r,  912,  938,  942. 
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89 7.  W.  Hendriksen,  “The  Beauty  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  IVestTheolJourn 
35  (2,  73)  115-120. 

An  investigation  of  the  thought-connections  used  throughout  Mt.  “Matthew’s 
Gospel  is  a  closely  knit  organism.  It  resembles  the  gradually  unfolding  bud  of  a 
beautiful  flower.” — D.J.H. 

898.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “Matthew’s  Redefinition  of  the  Gospel,”  Dialog  12  (1, 
73)  32-37. 

For  the  historical  Jesus  the  “good  news”  of  the  gospel  pointed  directly  to  God 
and  found  its  definition  in  terms  of  the  drawing  near  of  that  kingly  rule  that 
otherwise  seemed  so  distant.  For  Matthew  the  gospel  points  directly  to  Jesus  and 
finds  its  definition  in  terms  of  the  significance  of  his  person  for  the  church  and 
the  age  of  the  Evangelist.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  denotes  for  Matthew  the 
good  news  that,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  God  dwells  among  men.  He  has  special 
interest  in  four  titles:  Son  of  God  (the  person  of  Jesus),  Son- of  David  (his 
messiahship),  Son  of  Man  (his  mission)  and  Kyrios  (his  post-Easter  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  disciples).  Matthew  is  confronting  the  world  of  his  day  with  the 
stupendous  claim  that  human  reality  must  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — D.J.H. 

899.  A.  C.  Perumalil,  “The  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,”  IndEcclStud  11 
(4,  72)  242-252. 

A  survey  of  the  patristic  testimony  proves  that  it  is  “an  undoubted  fact  of 
history  that  it  was  Matthew  the  publican  and  Apostle  who  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Hebrew  script  and  language.” — D.J.H. 

900r.  W.  Rotiifuchs,  Die  Erfullungszitate  des  Matthdns-Evangeliums  [cf. 
NT  A  14,  p.  243;  §  16-528r]. 

R.  Pesch,  BibZeit  17  (1,  73)  112-114. — This  is  a  solid  and  generally  con¬ 
vincing  work.  Yet,  Matthew’s  literary  practices  and  theological  views  are  not 
explored  with  sufficient  thoroughness.  Literary-theological  reflection  rather  than 
homiletic  activity  is  behind  the  OT  fulfillment  citations  in  Mt.  On  the  whole, 
Matthew  seems  to  use  these  quotations  to  demonstrate  that  the  sending  of 
Jesus  to  Israel  is  divinely  approved.  The  author’s  decision  to  analyze  the  texts 
in  isolation  leads  him  to  overlook  certain  problems. — D.J.H. 

901r.  S.  van  Tilborg,  The  Jewish  Leaders  in  Matthew  [cf.  NTA  17,  pp.  248- 
249]. 

R.  H.  Gundry,  JoaniBibLit  92  (1,  73)  138-140. — It  is  good  to  have  a  full- 
scale  redaction-critical  treatment  of  the  theme  which  the  author  has  chosen. 
Yet  with  each  new  study  of  this  sort  “it  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  question 
whether  practitioners  of  redaction  criticism  have  not  got  out  of  hand  in  their 
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tendency  to  take  every  little  difference  in  form  and  vocabulary  as  indicative 
of  a  difference  in  derivation  so  far  as  traditions  and  redactions  are  concerned.” 
Also,  it  may  be  psychologically  naive  and  historically  false  to  conclude  from 
Matthew’s  slinging  of  epithets  at  unconverted  Jews  that  there  must  be  a  great 
distance  on  the  historical  level  between  Matthew  and  his  opponents.  The  author’s 
analysis  has  only  exacerbated  the  problem  of  the  co-existence  in  Mt  of  Jewish 
appeal  and  anti- Jewish  polemic. — D.J.H. 

902r.  E.  Peretto,  Ricerche  su  Mt.  1-2,  Scripta  Facultatis  Theologicae  “Mari- 
anum”  25  (Rome:  Marianum,  1970),  122  pp. 

L.  Zani,  RivistBib  20  (4,  ’72)  407-410. — After  the  exegetical  work  of  the 
first  part  and  the  discussion  of  the  literary  problem  in  the  second,  P  squarely 
faces  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  Matthean  narrative.  His  opinions  on 
the  dreams  of  Joseph,  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  the  star,  the  Magi  and 
the  flight  into  Egypt  are  particularly  balanced.  There  is  a  sane  realism  about 
P’s  conclusions.  The  author,  who  makes  no  claim  to  treat  the  subject  exhaus¬ 
tively,  does  not  dwell  on  the  Sitz  im  Leben  of  the  Matthean  accounts,  nor 
does  he  raise  the  question  of  whether  all  the  episodes  go  back  to  the  same  period, 
or  whether  they  were  successively  added  onto  an  older  nucleus.— S.B.M. 

903.  [Mt  1 — 2]  K.  Schubert,  “Die  Kindheitsgeschichten  Jesu  im  Lichte  der 
Religionsgeschichte  des  Judentums,”  BibLiturg  45  (4,  ’72)  224-240. 

The  motifs  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David  and  as  the  Son  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  are  common  to  Mt  1 — 2  and  Lk  1 — 2.  From  the  notion  that  the  Davidic 
king  was  Yahweh’s  adopted  son  there  arose  in  post-exilic  times  the  view  that 
the  eschatological  Son  of  David  should  be  the  adopted  Son  of  God.  While  the 
motif  of  virgin  birth  does  appear  in  Philo’s  De  Cherubini  40-51,  the  Platonic 
background  of  that  passage  prevents  it  from  being  taken  as  a  good  parallel 
to  the  Gospel  narratives.  2  Enoch  23,  however,  with  its  story  of  the  virginal 
birth  and  eternal  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  comes  from  a  priestly,  apocalyptic 
group  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  Qumran  Essenes  and  affords  a 
far  more  important  parallel. 

In  Mt  1 — 2  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  the  new  David,  the  new  Joshua,  the  new 
Exodus,  the  new  Israel  and  the  new  Moses.  Lk  1 — 2  contrasts  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus.  Whatever  happens  in  regard  to  John’s  birth  is  surpassed  by  Jesus; 
John  is  the  forerunner  and  Jesus  the  fulfillment.  The  infancy  narratives  are 
interpretations  of  history  rather  than  historical  reports.  Yet,  the  literary  and 
theological  emphases  of  these  narratives  do  not  preclude  an  ultimate  basis  in 
historical  events.  Also,  the  virgin-birth  motif  was  certainly  applied  to  Jesus 
prior  to  the  composition  of  these  independent  narratives.  James  and  the  other 
relatives  of  Jesus  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  this 
motif  in  the  early  church. — D.J.H. 

904.  L.  Zani,  “Influsso  del  genere  letterario  midrashico  su  Mt  2,1-12,”  StudPai 
19  (2,  ’72)  257-320. 
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The  infancy  narrative  in  Mt  cannot  be  classified  simply  as  belonging  to  the 
haggadic  midrashic  genre.  It  does  not  fall  under  any  precise  literary  genre, 
but  is  best  described  as  the  language  of  contemplation  and  of  the  joyful  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  infancy  as  related  in  a  midrashic  manner  or  at  least  under  the 
influence  of  the  midrashic  style.  In  this  context  the  account  of  the  star  of  the 
Magi  goes  far  beyond  the  narrative  of  a  chronological  or  miraculous  event, 
and  the  whole  passage  manifests  an  eminently  Christological  value. — J.J.C. 

Mt  1:2-3,  cf.  §  17-830. 

Mt  3:13-17,  cf.  §§  17-933r— 935r. 

Mt  4:1-11,  cf.  §  17-936. 

Mt  4:24,  cf.  §  17-938. 

Mt  5:3-10,  cf.  §  17-971. 

905.  R.  G.  Hamerton-Kelly,  “Attitudes  to  the  Law  in  Matthew’s  Gospel: 
a  Discussion  of  Matthew  5:18,”  1 3ibR.es  17  (’72)  19-32. 

Study  of  the  NT  lives  in  conversation  with  culture;  and  today  the  counter¬ 
culture,  interest  in  apocalyptic  and  in  Jesus  as  a  political  activist  bring  one 
to  discussion  of  the  Law  in  Mt.  The  baleful  effects  of  religion  without  prescrip¬ 
tive  content  seen  at  present,  plus  the  debate  about  Mt  as  produced  by  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Spirit-filled  groups  (initiated  by  E.  Kasemann),  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  early  church,  which  underwent  a  transformation  of  consciousness  also, 
may  provide  a  helpful  example  for  us. 

Attention  to  Mt  5:18  discloses  three  distinct  attitudes  toward  the  Law  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel:  a  legally  rigorous  attitude  stressing  the  detail  of  the  Law 
of  Moses;  the  view  that  the  Law  was  abrogated  by  Jesus  to  permit  the 
Gentile  mission ;  and  Matthew’s  understanding  that  the  authority  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  halakah  had  been  replaced  by  the  risen  Christ  as  halakist.  Mt  5:18c  is 
a  product  of  the  Matthean  community  and  refers  to  the  cross  and  resurrection; 
the  wider  context  is  a  prophetic  or  Spirit-inspired  attitude  which  regards  doing 
God’s  will  as  expressed  in  the  Law  as  a  witness  to  outsiders,  but  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  modify  the  Law  by  intensifying  its  demand  or  substituting 
another  injunction  from  Jesus. 

Since  reinterpretation  was  not  unknown  among  the  rabbis,  the  issue  concerns 
Jesus’  authority  to  produce  his  own  halakah;  resistance  is  from  conservatives 
similar  to  the  Sadducees.  Three  independent  oral  units  are  combined  in  vv. 
17-19,  vv.  17  and  18  having  been  brought  into  chiasmus  (without  18a  and  c)  ; 
v.  20  is  probably  Matthean.  Plerdsai  in  v.  17  means,  in  this  context,  “to  establish 
the  eternal  validity  of  the  Law,  in  all  its  requirements,”  being  directed  against 
the  view  that  Jesus’  coming  rendered  part  of  the  Law  obsolete.  Matthew  joined 
vv.  17  and  18  with  the  “sentence  of  holy  law,”  v.  19,  by  the  connective  oun; 
v.  20  is  introductory  to  the  subsequent  antitheses  (vv.  21-48).  There  Jesus 
is  presented  as  the  authoritative  teacher,  the  way  having  been  cleared  by  v.  18c. 

Matthew  clearly  disagrees  with  the  rigorists  in  his  church,  but  his  relation- 
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ships  to  the  liberal  “Hellenists”  is  less  clear.  It  is  instructive  for  us  that  the 
moderate  view  predominates. — W.G.D. 

906.  H.  Crouzel,  “Le  texte  patristique  de  Matthieu  v.  32  et  xix.  9,”  NT  Stud 
19  (1,  72)  98-119. 

The  only  really  problematic  passage  on  marriage  and  divorce  is  Mt  19:9,  which 
in  its  received  form  is  in  conflict  with  its  own  context  and,  in  opposition  to  all 
other  passages,  permits  remarriage.  One  is  led  to  examine  in  some  detail  the 
patristic  tradition  regarding  the  form  of  the  text.  No  ante-Nicene  church  writer 
attests  the  present  form  of  Mt  19:9;  instead  the  commentaries  reflect  a  form  anal¬ 
ogous  to  Mt  5:32.  After  Nicaea  the  Greek  Fathers  do  not  know  the  present  form 
of  19:9  until  the  middle  of  the  5th  century;  the  Latin  Fathers  know  it  after  356. 
It  must  be  concluded  that  the  primitive  text  of  19:9  was  a  doublet  of  5:32,  with 
or  without  the  final  clause.  The  later  text  was  modified  under  the  influence  of 
the  other  Synoptic  passages.  Consequently,  the  permitted  remarriage  seems  to 
rest  upon  an  accident  in  the  MS  transmission. — G.W.M. 

Mt  5:39-48,  cf.  §  17-972. 

907.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Andlig  offertjanst  enligt  Matt.  6:1-6,  16-21”  [Spiritual 
Sacrifice  according  to  Mt  6:1-6,  16-21],  SvenskExegArs  36  (71)  117-125. 

Mt  6:1-21  is  a  unit,  into  which  has  been  interpolated  vv.  7-15,  consisting  of  a 
kelal  sentence  concerning  righteousness  (v.  1),  three  examples  concerning  alms 
(1-4),  prayer  (5-6),  and  fasting  (16-18),  plus  a  conclusion  (19-21).  For  the 
rabbis,  prayer  was  worship  done  with  the  heart,  fasting  was  the  humbling  of  the 
soul,  and  alms  was  an  act  of  righteousness  done  with  one’s  own  Mammon 
(“might”);  these  three  are  based  on  the  Shema  (Deut  6:4-5).  This  unit  of 
teaching  has  a  polemical  stance  over  against  the  praxis  (not  the  teaching)  of 
the  “hypocrites”  (“scribes  and  Pharisees,”  cf.  23:2  ff.).  This  composition,  built 
upon  the  Jesus-tradition,  reflects  the  work  of  a  “scribe  trained  for  the  kingdom 
of  God”  (cf.  Mt  13:52).— B.A.P. 

908.  [Mt  6:11]  A.  Baker,  “What  Sort  of  Bread  did  Jesus  want  us  to  Pray 
For?”  NewBlackfr  54  (634,  73)  125-129. 

In  his  Recherches  sur  le  “Notre  Pere”  (1969)  J.  Carmignac  suggested  that 
the  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  6:11;  Lk  11:3)  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  manna-passage  in  Exod  16.  There  the  bread  promised  is  the  daily  ration 
which  will  last  until  tomorrow.  The  Hebrew  expression  underlying  the  petition 
was  probably  lemahar.  The  Greek  translator  thought  that  epiousion  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  epiousa  to  give  the  right  idea  of  “the  coming  day,”  and  the  rest 
could  be  worked  out  by  anyone  aware  of  Exod  16.  The  resulting  translation 
(“Give  us  this  day  today’s  ration  of  bread  to  last  us  until  tomorrow”)  will  not 
gain  popular  approval  among  English  speakers. — D.J.H. 

909.  [Mt  6:11]  B.  Hemmerdinger,  “Un  Element  Pythagoricien  dans  le  Pater,” 
ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  121. 
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With  respect  to  the  use  of  epiousion  and  the  request  itself,  the  petition  of  Mt 
6:11  is  derived  from  the  Pythagorean  enigma  of  Demetrius  of  Byzantium  cited 
by  Athenaeus  (10.452DE). — G.W.M. 

910.  [Mt  7:6]  J.  Hjarpe,  ‘“Parlor  at  svin.’  Ett  ‘Jesusord’  i  arabisk  tradition” 
[‘Pearls  to  Swine.’  A  ‘Saying  of  Jesus’  in  Arabic  Tradition],  Svensk 
ExegArs  36  (71)  126-135. 

The  saying  which  occurs  in  Mt  7:6  occurs  in  various  forms  also  in  Arabic  lit¬ 
erature,  credited  usually  to  Jesus  or  Muhammad.  The  Arabic  saying  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Mt  but  resembles  in  some  cases  (v.  6b)  Gospel  of  Thomas  93  and 
Hippolytus,  Refutatio  5.8.33.  Emprosthen  in  Mt  7:6b  is  secondary,  and  v.  6c  is  a 
gloss.  The  original  Aramaic  form  of  the  saying  probably  read,  “Don’t  put  a  nose¬ 
ring  on  dogs,  and  don’t  hang  your  pearls  on  a  swine’s  snout,”  reflecting  a  mode 
of  expression  common  in  ancient  Near  Eastern  proverbs  (cf.  Prov  11:22). 
— B.A.P. 

911.  A.  Ornella,  “Les  chretiens  seront  juges.  Mt  7,21-27,”  AssembSeign  40 
(72)  16-27. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  made  up  of  several  literary 
units  arranged  in  a  progression  that  reaches  its  climax  in  v.  27.  These  final 
warnings  in  Mt  (but  not  in  Lk)  are  addressed  to  the  Christian  community.  This 
passage  in  Mt  answers  the  question,  Who  is  the  true  disciple  of  Christ?  Vv.  21-27 
warn  against  the  danger  of  reducing  the  morality  of  the  NT  to  an  ethic  of  inten¬ 
tions  or  to  a  simple  idealism.  Though  the  “doing”  of  these  words  (v.  26)  is 
marked  by  eschatological  expectation,  the  admonition  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
practiced  in  this  world.  The  tension  that  results  gives  Christian  action  its 
dynamism. — S.B.M. 

Mt  8:5-13,  cf.  §  17-973. 

Mt  8:14-15,  cf.  §  17-894. 

Mt  8:16-17,  cf.  §  17-938. 

Mt  9:14-17,  cf.  §  17-939. 

Mt  12:1-8,  cf.  §  17-894. 

Mt  12:31-32,  cf.  §  17-941. 

912.  L.  Cope,  “Matthew  12:40  and  the  Synoptic  Source  Question,”  JournBibLit 
92  (1,  73)  115. 

Mt  12:40  is  suspect  because  (1)  the  text  form  of  the  citation  from  Jonah  is 
pure  LXX,  which  occurs  rarely  in  Mt,  (2)  v.  40  interrupts  the  flow  of  thought 
from  v.  39  to  v.  41,  and  (3)  it  is  lacking  in  Justin’s  Dialogue  with  Trypho  107.2. 
These  problems  raise  questions  serious  enough  that  the  verse  should  not  serve 
as  an  exemplar  for  any  Synoptic  source  theory,  as  it  does  in  the  study  of  C.  H. 
Talbert  and  E.  V.  McKnight  [§  17-500]. — D.J.H. 
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913.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “The  Seven  Parables  in  Matthew  xiii,”  NTStud  19  (1, 
72)  16-37. 

The  seven  parables  form  a  pattern  in  which  the  first  governs  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  other  six.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower  was  the  object  of  medi¬ 
tation  which  gave  rise  to  specific  questions  about  each  of  the  four  categories  in 
the  explanation.  The  six  parables  answer  these  questions  in  such  fashion  that  the 
second  deals  with  those  falling  by  the  wayside,  the  third  and  fourth  with  those 
falling  on  stony  ground,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  those  falling  among  thorns,  and 
the  seventh  with  those  falling  on  the  good  ground.  The  seven  parables  thus  once 
formed  a  “tract”  into  which  Markan  material  and  two  secondary  explanations, 
of  the  tares  and  of  the  fishnet,  were  inserted  in  the  composition  of  Mt.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  the  first  parable  and  its  (genuine)  explanation  is  the  creed  of  Israel, 
the  Shema,  and  the  choice  of  the  other  six  parables  was  made  in  light  of  this 
understanding.  Though  the  authenticity  of  all  the  parables  as  coming  from  Jesus 
is  a  delicate  matter  to  determine,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  pattern  of  the  seven 
comes  from  him.  But  these  parables  do  reveal  the  presuppositions  of  his  teaching, 
which  concerns  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  already  in  existence  and  as  already 
proclaimed  in  the  central  creed  of  Israel. — G.W.M. 

Mt  13:1-35,  cf.  §  17-942. 

914.  [Mt  13:24-30]  J.  Corell,  “La  parabola  de  la  cizana  y  su  explicacion,” 
EscritVedat  2  (72)  3-51. 

This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Mt,  where  it  falls  into  the  second  part  of  the  chapter 
of  parables.  In  this  second  part  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
Synoptics  both  in  the  material  content  and  in  the  order.  There  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  this  parable.  Its  genre  is  that  of  an  allegorizing  parable. 
Though  its  Sitz  im  Leben  is  hard  to  determine,  it  does  have  a  paraenetic  tone, 
exhorting  good  Christians  to  patience  and  constancy.  The  explanation  of  the 
parable  (vv.  36-43),  however,  could  not  have  come  from  Jesus  himself  and  had 
for  its  Sitz  im  Leben  a  Judeo-Christian  community. — S.B.M. 

915.  W.  Magass,  “‘Der  Schatz  im  Acker’  (Mt  13,  44):  Von  der  Kirche  als 
einem  Tauschphanomen-Paradigmatik  und  Transformation,”  Ling  Bib  21-22 
(73)  2-18. 

A  meditation  about  the  phenomenon  of  “exchange”  as  transformation  in  the 
church.  The  society  of  the  church  and  her  strategy  in  mission  are  defined  by 
exchange  processes  in  communication  which  are  understandable  as  transforma¬ 
tional  facts  of  fiction.  The  parables  of  Jesus  are  pure  fiction  with  transforma¬ 
tional  rules  which  have  svntagmatic  and  paradigmatic  effects  in  church  history. 
— E.G. 

Mt  17:1-9,  cf.  §  17-948. 
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916.  C.  Dietzfelbinger,  “Das  Gleichnis  von  der  erlassenen  Schuld.  Eine 
theologische  Untersuchung  von  Matthaus  18,23-35,”  EvangTheol  32  (5, 
72)  437-451. 

Many  parables  are  so  well  known  or  so  frequently  interpreted  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to  win  effective  purchase  on  them.  Matthew  has  focused  this 
parable  into  a  church  rule.  E.  Linnemann  rightly  questions  this  interpretation 
and  changes  the  emphasis  from  obligation  to  forgive  the  enemy  to  the  obligation 
to  charity  as  a  guiding  principle  of  action ;  she  does  not  move  beyond  the  usual 
interpretation.  D.  O.  Via  emphasizes  God’s  forgiveness  as  the  basis  for  our 
ability  to  forgive ;  he  also  broadens  the  specific  to  the  general,  indeed  to  a  general 
order  of  existence.  The  tragedy  of  the  unmerciful  servant  is  his  inability  to 
reciprocate  mercy. 

A  more  basic  interpretation  demands  attention  to  time:  the  servant’s  time  has 
run  out,  since  there  is  no  way  he  can  repay  his  debts.  He  cannot  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  time  gracefully  given  to  him,  and  the  greatness  of  the  gift 
is  lost  when  it  is  not  passed  along  further.  The  traditional  title  might  therefore 
be  changed  to  “the  parable  of  the  forgiven  debt”  or  “of  the  gift  of  time.”  Man  is 
addressed  by  Jesus  as  one  who  has  no  more  time,  yet  learns  of  his  new  freedom: 
he  gains  time  not  for  more  busyness,  but  for  responsible  fulfillment  of  time.  So 
the  parable  is  seen  to  have  wider  dimensions  than  “forgiveness”  or  “charity.” 
God  is  not  an  explicit  actor  in  the  parable;  given  the  context  of  Jesus’  teaching 
and  life,  however,  even  the  very  secular  events  of  the  parable  point  to  God  as  the 
one  capable  of  giving  and  determining  time.  Similarly  it  is  related  to  Jesus’  own 
concepts  of  eschatologically  determined  time;  the  possibility  of  yet  having  time 
he  saw  as  a  miracle.  God  is  the  goal,  the  direction  of  freely  given  time;  Jesus 
makes  this  goal  true  for  man. — W.G.D. 

917.  [Mt  19:1-12]  B.  W.  Powers,  “Marriage  and  Divorce.  The  Dispute  of 
Jesus  with  the  Pharisees,  and  its  Inception,”  Colloquium  5  (1,  72)  34-41. 
[Cf.  §  17-288.] 

It  seems  likely  that  Mt  19:3  reflects  accurately  the  original  question  of  the 
Pharisees  which  Mk  10:2  modifies  slightly.  The  basic  concern  of  Jesus  is  with 
marriage  rather  than  divorce,  and  what  he  is  forbidding  in  19:4-6  is  any  sunder¬ 
ing  of  the  marriage  relationship.  In  19:7  the  Pharisees  misrepresent  the  intention 
of  Moses.  Deut  24:1-4  does  not  approve  divorce  or  make  it  legal  but  seeks  to 
control  and  reduce  it.  In  19:8-9  Jesus  defends  Moses  in  his  predicament  and 
blames  those  who  wanted  divorce  by  bringing  out  the  grounds  mentioned  by 
Moses.  Porneia  is  a  translation  equivalent  of  (erwat  dabar.  Therefore,  19:9 
means:  “Whoever  divorces  his  wife  not  for  porneia  (which  Moses  allowed)  but 
in  order  to  marry  another,  commits  adultery.”  Jesus  is  castigating  the  Pharisees 
for  appealing  to  Moses  to  justify  their  practice  of  divorce  while  doing  something 
Moses  never  allowed.  He  is  condemning  hypocrites,  not  guiding  Christians. 
— D.J.H. 
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918.  [Mt  19:1-12]  J.  D.  McCaughey,  “Marriage  and  Divorce.  A  Response  to 
Dr.  Powers’  Comments,”  Colloquium  5  (1,  72)  42-43.  [Cf.  preceding  ab¬ 
stract.] 

Jesus’  own  teaching  was  less  rabbinical  than  Matthew  suggests.  It  was  a 
proclamation  of  how  life  would  be  lived  in  regard  to  marriage  by  the  man  who 
had  accepted  the  message  of  the  kingdom.  Jesus  was  at  any  rate  setting  aside 
Deut  24:1-4  regarded  as  law.  According  to  Mt  Jesus  comes  to  fulfill  the  Law, 
and  according  to  Mk  (like  Paul)  Jesus  does  something  very  much  like  announc¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  Law.  To  put  Jesus’  teaching  back  on  the  level  of  law  (even  of 
enlightened  or  compassionate  law)  is  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

Mt  19:9,  cf.  §  17-906. 

919.  [Mt  19:10-12]  J.  Galot,  “La  motivation  evangelique  du  celibat,”  Gregori- 
anum  53  (4,  72)  731-758. 

Community  life  and  cultic  purity  were  the  principal  motives  for  the  celibacy 
undertaken  by  the  Essenes.  While  their  goal  (closeness  to  God)  was  lofty,  their 
practice  was  rigidly  governed  by  the  rules  of  ritual  purity.  Both  the  style  and 
content  of  Mt  19:10-12  suggest  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  which 
answers  those  who  reproach  him  and  his  disciples  for  preferring  the  life  of  celi¬ 
bacy  to  that  of  marriage.  Jesus’  reply  makes  no  reference  to  cultic  purity  or 
sexual  taboos.  Rather,  one  renounces  the  power  of  procreation  “because  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven” — because  the  kingdom  takes  hold  of  the  person  and  impels 
him  to  follow  its  way.  By  emphasizing  that  celibacy  is  an  invitation  “for  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,”  Jesus  avoids  any  negative  evaluation  of  marriage.  Lk 
18:29  locates  voluntary  celibacy  in  a  more  general  attitude  which  consists  in 
abandoning  everything  to  follow  Christ. — D.J.H. 

Mt  19:16-30,  cf.  §  17-894. 

Mt  19:16-22,  cf.  §  17-950. 

Mt  26:29,  cf.  §  17-953. 

920.  W.  Sanders,  “Das  Blut  Jesu  und  die  Juden.  Gedanken  zu  Matth.  27,25,” 
UnaSanc  27  (3-4,  72)  168-171. 

In  Mt  27:25  there  is  no  “self-cursing”  on  the  part  of  Israel.  Rather,  when 
Pilate  finds  no  guilt  in  Jesus,  the  people  proclaims  itself  prepared  to  accept 
responsibility  for  his  condemnation.  Matthew  writes  “all  the  people”  because 
his  notion  of  the  church  as  the  “true  Israel”  demands  an  opposite  party.  Since 
Christians  believe  that  redemption  comes  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  they 
should  see  Mt  27:25  as  an  unconscious  cry  for  redemption  or  even  as  a  prayer. 
—D.J.H. 

921.  [Mt  27:46]  R.  Holst,  “The  ‘Cry  Of  Dereliction’ — Another  Point  Of 
View,”  Spring  fielder  35  (4,  72)  286-289. 

Since  an  allusion  is  often  meant  to  recall  a  wider  context,  it  seems  likely  that 
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the  “cry  of  dereliction”  in  Mt  27:46  (=  Mk  15:34)  is  actually  an  allusion  to 
all  of  Ps  22.  In  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  Ps  22  would  be  not  only  a  recognition  of 
rejection  but  also  a  confession  of  faith  and  trust  in  ultimate  vindication. — D.J.H. 

Mt  28:4-7,  cf.  §  17-834. 


Mark 

922.  J.  Delorme,  “Lecture  de  l’fivangile  selon  saint  Marc,”  Cahiers  Lvangile 
54  (1-2,  73)  3-123. 

A  series  of  lectures  about  Mk  which  treat  the  geography  of  the  Gospel,  the 
unfolding  of  its  drama,  and  the  relation  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  (in  six  stages 
which  cover  1:16 — 16:8).  Interspersed  throughout  the  text  there  are  expositions 
of  points  such  as  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Qumran  MSS,  the  problem  of 
Synoptic  exegesis,  the  significance  of  miracles,  the  levels  of  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus’  words,  and  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels. — S.B.M. 

923.  H.  Hogarth,  “A  New  Look  at  Mark’s  Gospel,”  ExpTimes  84  (3,  72) 
88-90. 

A  summary  of  £.  Trocme’s  La  formation  de  VEvangile  selon  Marc  (1963). 

924r.  K.  Kertelge,  Die  W under  Jesu  im  Markus  evangelium  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p. 
120;  §  16-546r]. 

W.  Egger,  RivistBib  20  (4,  72)  412-414. — The  author  shows  that  at  the  core 
of  Jesus’  preaching  (as  with  his  miracles,  which  themselves  are  epiphanies  antici¬ 
pating  the  paschal  revelation)  there  lies  the  Easter  proclamation.  But  there  is 
still  need  to  underline  the  Markan  summaries  again.  These  form  a  structure  that 
only  confirms  the  close  links  binding  “gospel”  and  miracles  and  “teaching”  and 
miracles.  Of  course,  K  is  not  unaware  of  these  links,  but  he  does  not  stress  them 
sufficiently.  The  great  merit  of  K’s  work,  however,  is  its  thoroughness  and  its 
balanced  judgment. — S.B.M. 

925.  K.-G.  Reploh,  “Das  unbekannte  Evangelium.  Das  Markus-Evangelium  in 
der  Theologiegeschichte,”  BibKirch  27  (4,  72)  108-110. 

Reflections  on  the  difficulties  encountered  in  determining  the  theology  of  Mk. 

926.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  “The  Quest  for  Wrede’s  Secret  Messiah,”  Interpre¬ 
tation  27  (1,  73)  10-30. 

Wrede’s  book  The  Messianic  Secret  is  a  classic,  but  the  influence  it  currently 
exerts  on  Markan  studies  is  not  warranted  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  its 
argument.  Wrede  failed  to  understand  how  the  data  he  studied  functioned  in 
Mark’s  Gospel.  His  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  earliest  Christian  dogma 
produced  his  hypothesis,  which  then  dominated  his  analysis  of  Mark’s  Gospel. 

The  messianic-secret  concept  is  appropriate  for  the  two  editorial  passages  in 
which  Jesus  forbade  the  demons  to  disclose  his  Christological  identity  (1:34; 
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3:12)  and  for  8:30  and  9:9.  In  its  context  8:30  is  not  primarily  Christologically 
oriented,  but  aimed  at  discipleship,  how  to  live  the  life  of  faith.  In  9:9-13  Mark 
has  repudiated  a  Christian  Christological  polemic  against  the  Baptist’s  followers 
and  in  its  place  has  tried  to  take  over  the  significance  of  the  Baptist  rather  than 
nullify  it  with  Christological  superiority. 

The  messianic  secret — if  this  is  still  a  proper  term — is  a  Markan  motif,  not 
in  the  pre-Markan  tradition  nor  even  latent  within  it.  What  Wrede  rejected — a 
discernible  unity  of  concept  at  Mark’s  level — has  been  taken  in  recent  discussion 
as  his  probated  legacy.  Mark  did  correlate  some  of  the  topics  under  discussion, 
but  not  under  Wrede’s  principle  of  the  messianic  secret. — R.J.K. 

927.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Das  Christusbild  im  Markusevangelium.  Neuere  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  markinischen  Christologie,”  BibKirch  27  (4,  ’72)  114-116. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  Mk  was  written  to  combat  an  enthusiastic  and 
spiritualistic  resurrection-oriented  piety  with  a  special  emphasis  on  Jesus  as  the 
crucified  Son  of  God.  Jesus  the  teacher  shows  that  the  only  way  to  salvation  is 
the  way  of  the  cross. — D.J.H. 

928.  T.  Snoy,  “Les  miracles  dans  l’evangile  de  Marc.  Examen  de  quelques 
etudes  recentes,”  RevTheolLouv  3  (4,  ’72)  449-466;  4  (1,  ’73)  58-101. 

Since  a  survey  of  recent  literature  on  Mk  is  available  [§  16-545]  and  since 
there  have  been  lately  several  synthetic  approaches  to  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  this 
article  is  limited  to  the  important  literary  genre  of  miracles  within  it.  Six  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  question.  K.  Kertelge,  Die  W under  Jesu  im 
Markusevangelium  (1970),  sees  the  need  for  a  study  of  these  miracles  by  con¬ 
sidering  their  overall  function  in  Mk.  Two  passages  are  examined  in  Kertelge’s 
first  chapter  in  relation  to  the  messianic  secret:  the  refusal  to  give  a  sign  (8:11- 
13)  and  the  warning  against  false  prophets  (13:21-23). 

The  Markan  Sammelberichte  in  1:32-34;  3:7-12;  6:53-56  are  not  only  evidence 
of  the  redactional  activity  of  the  author  but  also  of  his  personal  interpretation 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Though  Kertelge’s  analyses  of  these  summaries  seem  too 
brief  and  imprecise,  his  conclusions  are  more  felicitous.  Jesus  is  the  great  healer 
and  wonder-worker.  In  none  of  the  three  accounts  is  faith  mentioned  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  miracle.  For  Mark  the  salvific  action  of  Jesus  constitutes  an 
indisputable  historical  reality.  Yet  it  is  not  the  episodes  that  count  but  the 
euaggelion ,  the  title  of  Mark’s  work  (1:1)  and  the  center  of  Jesus’  program 
(1:14  f.).  We  can  conclude  that  for  Mark  “gospel”  and  miraculous  healing  are 
not  juxtaposed  but  rather  coincide.  The  thaumaturgic  activity  of  Jesus  anticipates 
the  full  revelation  of  his  messiahship  which  is  accomplished  truly  only  in  the 
paschal  event. — S.B.M. 

929r.  T.  J.  Weeden,  Mark — Traditions  in  Conflict  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  243;  §  17- 
138r] . 

S.  Brown,  TheolStud  33  (4,  ’72)  754-756. — In  Mk  13:22  it  is  not  the  signs 
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and  wonders  which  are  stigmatized  in  themselves,  but  their  use  to  lead  people 
astray  (cf.  Deut  13:1-2).  The  root  of  the  difficulty  in  W’s  interpretation  of  Mk 
4:11-12  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  “the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God” 
and  the  messianic  secret.  If  the  message  of  16:7  was  never  delivered,  how  is  the 
Evangelist  in  on  it?  The  author  presents  his  views  clearly  and  incisively,  but  the 
book  is  vitiated  by  the  red  herring  of  the  “heretical”  theios  aner  Christology. 
— D.J.H. 

930r.  - ,  Idem. 

A.  J.  Hultgren,  LuthW orld  20  (1,  ’73)  71-74. — Can  one  make  an  easy  iden¬ 
tification  between  the  disciples  in  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  alleged  “oppo¬ 
nents”  in  Mark’s  community?  In  fact,  the  origin  of  Mk  can  be  explained  without 
the  presence  of  opponents.  Furthermore,  the  “Son  of  God”  Christology  and  the 
amazement  of  the  disciples  and  the  crowds  at  Jesus’  teachings  and  deeds  in  Mk 
tell  against  W’s  thesis.  The  treatment  of  Mk  13  forgets  that  much  of  the  “polemic” 
is  standard  apocalyptic  thought  and  that  the  warnings  are  given  to  the  disciples. 
Finally,  the  most  problematic  aspect  of  the  work  concerns  W’s  view  of  the 
sources  and  composition  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  whole,  however,  W  “does  an 
admirable,  thoroughly  painstaking,  and  perceptive  job  in  attempting  to  find 
Mark’s  hand.” — D.J.H. 

93  lr.  - ,  Idem. 

Q.  Quesnell,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  ’73)  124-125. — “It  is  exciting  to  see  so 
much  good  material  and  analysis  assembled  and  made  to  serve  one  great  pur¬ 
pose.”  Nevertheless,  W’s  thesis  is  simply  wrong  because  there  is  no  need  to  pos¬ 
tulate  the  existence  of  a  special  heretical  group  to  be  attacked  by  Mk,  because 
so  much  of  the  Markan  material  simply  does  not  fit  the  thesis,  and  because  the 
major  point  about  the  complete  rejection  of  the  disciples  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
breaks  down. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  cf.  §  17-846r. 

932r.  [Mk  1:1-15]  R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria,  Comienzo  de  Evangelio  [cf. 

§§  17-526r — 527r]. 

J.  J.  O’Rourke,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  ’73)  121. — The  author  is  well  informed 
and  generally  presents  his  arguments  quite  lucidly.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
he  is  correct  in  assigning  as  part  of  the  Sitz  im  Leben  evangelii  a  polemic  against 
followers  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  author  provides  a  few  interesting  examples 
of  redaction-criticism  of  sections  of  Mt  and  Lk  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
assumption  of  Markan  priority.  The  discussion  of  the  temptation  narratives  is 
not  altogether  clear  since  the  author  seems  willing  to  accept  almost  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them  that  has  ever  been  offered.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  one 
should  state  that  Mark  thought  in  terms  of  the  fulfillment  of  OT  prophecy,  since 
he  never  uses  any  explicit  fulfillment  formula  when  citing  the  OT. — D.J.H. 

Mk  1:1-15,  cf.  §  17-815. 
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933r.  [Mk  1:9-11]  F.  Lentzen-Deis,  Die  Taufe  Jesu  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  357; 
§§  17-528r — 529r]. 

M.  Carrez,  RevQum  8  (1,  72)  128-130. — Summary  of  major  conclusions 
with  particular  attention  to  the  author’s  use  of  the  Qumran  materials.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  purifications  at  Qumran  is  a  significant  difference  between  that  com¬ 
munity’s  rites  of  washing  and  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.  At  most,  one  can 
suppose  a  common  source  influenced  by  the  OT.  L-D’s  work  as  a  whole  is  an 
advance  in  scholarship. — D .J.H. 

934r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  Penna,  RivistBib  20  (3,  72)  307-310. — It  is  not  quite  clear  why  Lk’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  of  the  baptism  is  considered  older,  especially  since  the  prayer 
motif  is  so  characteristically  Lukan.  But  L-D  is  right  to  link  the  Taufnotiz,  the 
fact  of  the  baptism,  with  the  subsequent  Szene.  Chap.  5  is  the  most  original,  since 
in  it  the  author  tries  to  define  the  literary  genre  of  the  Szene.  He  calls  the  genre 
a  Deute-Vision,  an  interpretative  vision.  But  one  still  wonders  if  the  texts  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  author  (principally  the  Palestinian  Targum  to  Gen  22:10  and  28:12) 
are  really  sufficient  to  secure  his  point.  These  remarks,  however,  will  not  detract 
from  a  work  that  is  destined  to  be  reckoned  with  for  a  long  time  to  come. — S.B.M. 

935r.  - ,  Idem. 

A.  Vogtle,  BibZeit  17  (1,  73)  115-123. — The  study  raises  some  serious  ques¬ 
tions.  Is  the  Abraham-Isaac  vision  based  on  Gen  22:10  really  older  than  the 
dream  of  Jacob  based  on  Gen  28:12?  Do  these  Targumic  narratives  go  back  to 
the  1st  century  A.D.?  Do  they,  along  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  really  constitute 
a  Sonderform?  Does  the  appeal  to  these  Targumic  traditions  result  in  plausible 
explanations  for  the  various  theological  dimensions  of  the  baptism  narrative?  In 
spite  of  these  problems  L-D’s  book  remains  an  excellent  scholarly  achievement 
which  will  enrich  future  discussion  of  a  difficult  topic. — D.J.H. 

936.  F.  Smyth-Florentin,  “Jesus,  le  Fils  du  Pere,  vainqueur  de  Satan.  Mt 
4,1-11;  Me  1,12-15;  Lc  4,1-13,”  AssembSeign  14  (73)  56-75. 

In  these  three  accounts  of  the  temptation,  the  biographical  framework  and  the 
circumstances  are  both  identical.  The  brief  note  of  Mk  is  in  three  summary 
points:  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  the  temptation,  the  angel.  It  is  Matthew  and 
Luke  that  present  us  with  the  triple  temptation,  and  Matthew’s  order  is  more 
likely  the  original.  In  the  OT  quotations  in  both  accounts,  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus.  Thus,  Matthew  presents  Jesus  as  the 
faithful  Son,  submitting  fully  to  the  Scriptures  and  truly  accomplishing  the  vo¬ 
cation  betrayed  by  Israel.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  above  all  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  theological  meaning  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  his 
ministry  that  is  accomplished  in  the  passion. 

All  three  accounts  derive  from  a  common  source.  They  seem  to  be  a  midrash 
on  a  common  tradition,  which  Mark  preserves  in  its  oldest  form.  In  Mk  the 
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linking  of  the  baptism  with  the  temptation  is  not  merely  a  literary  juxtaposition 
but  a  theological  reflection  on  the  consequences  of  Jesus’  baptism  (cf.  1  Cor 
10:1-13).  The  divine  sonship  revealed  in  the  epiphany  at  the  baptism  is  now  re¬ 
vealed  anew  in  the  sovereign  triumph  over  Satan. — S.B.M. 

937.  K.-G.  Reploh,  “  ‘Evangelium’  bei  Markus.  Das  Evangelium  des  Markus 
als  Anruf  an  die  Gemeinde  zu  Umkehr  und  Glaube  (1,14-15),”  BibKircli 
27  (4,  72)  110-114. 

With  his  phrase  “believe  in  the  gospel”  in  1:15,  Mark  characterizes  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  earthly  Jesus  as  the  message  of  salvation  in  the  same  way  as  his  death 
and  resurrection  constitute  the  message  of  salvation.  For  Mark  the  earthly  Jesus 
deserves  the  same  kind  of  faith  as  the  risen  Lord.  In  this  way  he  suggests  that 
the  pericopes  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus  should  be  understood  as  “gospel.” 
— D.J.H. 

Mk  1:29-31,  cf.  §  17-894. 

938.  T.  W.  Kowalski,  “Les  sources  pre-synoptiques  de  Marc  1,32-34  et  paral¬ 
lels.  Phenomenes  d’amalgame  et  independance  mutuelle  immediate  des 
evangelistes  synoptiques,”  RecliSciRel  60  (4,  72)  541-573. 

When  one  Synoptic  passage  contains  elements  which  are  separated  in  other 
parallel  texts,  the  question  is  whether  the  “unified”  text  amalgamated  the  other 
two  or  the  other  two  “separated”  elements  of  the  first  text.  Application  of  internal 
redaction  analysis  to  Mk  1:32-34  parr.  (Mt  8:16-17;  4:24b;  Lk  4:40-41)  helps 
answer  the  question.  The  process  applied  to  Mt  uncovers  a  “pre-Synoptic”  source 
peculiar  to  him  in  each  instance.  Applied  to  Lk,  the  process  shows  that  Luke 
has  amalgamated  traditions  behind  Mk  1:34  and  3 : 1  lb-12.  Applied  to  Mk  1:32- 
34,  the  process  reveals  that  Mark  has  amalgamated  traditions  behind  Lk  4:40-41 
and  Mt  8:16-17.  The  basic  conclusion  of  this  investigation  is  the  immediate  in¬ 
dependence  among  the  Synoptics,  and  hence  the  invalidation  of  the  two-source 
hypothesis. 

Deciding  on  “amalgamation”  or  “separation”  involves  two  concerns:  compar¬ 
ing  the  identical  words  in  the  “partial”  text  with  the  “most  complete”  text  to 
determine  if  the  latter  is  a  secondary  setting,  and  noting  whether  the  words  are 
unusual  or  peculiar  for  that  “more  complete”  text.  An  affirmative  answer  in  each 
case  speaks  for  amalgamation.  The  method  can  be  made  more  effective  if  future 
searches  for  pre-Synoptic  documents  will  do  two  things:  (1)  collect  the  pre- 
Synoptic  hapax  legomena  to  help  make  a  complete  list  of  pre-Synoptic  redac- 
tional  elements  which  can  manifest  the  pre-Synoptic  chain  of  pericopes;  (2) 
identify  pre-Synoptic  sequences  of  pericopes  which  in  the  present  Gospels  retain 
immediate  succession  or  at  least  similar  order  despite  different  contexts. — J.P. 

939.  J.  A.  Ziesler,  “The  Removal  of  the  Bridegroom:  A  Note  on  Mark  ii.  18-22 
and  Parallels,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  190-194. 

Mk  2:20  seems  to  be  a  church  addition  designed  to  explain  why  the  church 
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now  practices  fasting.  This  explanation  is  possible  for  Mk  and  Lk,  but  not  for 
Mt,  where  the  absence  of  Jesus  is  not  an  issue.  Rather  there  the  issue  is  a  con¬ 
trast  between  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees.  Exegetically  the  point  is 
to  take  the  fasting  saying  in  close  connection  with  the  saying  about  patches  and 
new  wine,  and  this  solution  also  fits  Mk  and  Lk. — G.W.M. 

940.  A.  Duprez,  “Deux  afifrontements  un  jour  de  sabbat.  Me  2,23 — 3:6,” 
AssembSeign  40  (’ 72 )  43-53. 

The  context  in  Mk  is  that  of  a  violent  confrontation  between  Jesus  and  his 
enemies.  The  action  of  the  disciples  in  Mk,  unlike  Mt  and  Lk  who  represent  an 
older  tradition,  is  vandalism  pure  and  simple.  The  incident  is  developed  in  Mt  as 
a  theme  of  the  Son  of  Man,  master  of  the  Sabbath  (Mt  12:5-7).  But  by  the 
addition  of  v.  27  Mark  gives  the  account  a  wholly  new  meaning.  The  Jesus  of 
Mk  enunciates  a  scandalous  universalism:  this  is  not  a  question  of  prescription 
and  exception,  but  of  man,  all  men. 

The  second  incident  on  the  Sabbath  (Mk  3:1-6)  is  also  quite  different  in  Mk. 
Eliminating  all  secondary  characters  from  the  account,  Mark  leaves  Jesus  face 
to  face  with  his  enemies.  The  real  issue  for  Mark  is  far  beyond  a  schools’  dispute. 
His  principal  interest  in  both  incidents  is  Christological :  Jesus  liberates  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Law,  is  superior  to  David  and,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  is  presented  here 
exercising  his  first  act  of  eschatological  judgment. — S.B.M. 

Mk  2:23-28,  cf.  §  17-894. 

941.  R.  Holst,  “Reexamining  Mk  3:28f.  and  Its  Parallels,”  ZeitNTWiss  63 
(1-2,  72)  122-124. 

The  interweaving  of  Mk  and  Q  in  Mt  12:31-32  is  made  to  seem  unnecessarily 
complex  by  the  way  the  text  is  printed  in  synopses.  An  arrangement  is  suggested 
here  which  shows  that  Mt  merely  inserts  a  Q  saying  into  a  Markan  one;  Mk  3:29 
is  not  parallel  to  Mt  12:32b. — G.W.M. 

942.  D.  Wenham,  “The  Synoptic  Problem  Revisited:  Some  New  Suggestions 
about  the  Composition  of  Mark  4:1-34,”  TynBull  23  (  72  )  3-38. 

The  popular  arguments  for  Markan  priority  (lack  of  agreements  between  Mt 
and  Lk  against  Mk,  Markan  style,  references  to  the  Lord’s  emotions  and  the 
disciples’  failings,  the  unlikelihood  of  Mark’s  having  left  out  valuable  Matthean 
material)  are  based  on  evidence  which  is  nearly  always  susceptible  of  other 
equally  plausible  interpretations.  Two  recent  and  apparently  more  objective  argu¬ 
ments  are  also  open  to  question.  (1)  Mark’s  agreement  with  the  LXX  can  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  was  interested  only  in  the  narrative  sections  of 
Mt  where  the  OT  is  cited  according  to  the  LXX.  (2)  In  his  description  of  what 
Mark  did  or  did  not  do,  A.  M.  Honore’s  statistical  analysis  [§  13-553]  takes 
insufficient  account  of  the  all-important  human  factor. 

In  three  instances  (Mk  4:11-12,  31b  and  34b)  we  have  examples  of  Mark’s 
editorial  modification  of  the  tradition.  (1)  Mk  4:10-12  cannot  be  proved  more 
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primitive  or  harsher  than  the  Matthean  or  Lukan  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hypothesis  of  Markan  priority  does  not  explain  the  agreements  between  Mt  and 
Lk  (“mysteries,”  the  citation  of  Isa  6:9-10).  The  view  that  Mark  compressed 
and  partially  reworded  something  like  the  Matthean  form  of  the  saying  seems 
preferable.  Furthermore,  the  awkwardness  of  the  insertion  is  intelligible  if  Mark 
was  familiar  with  a  tradition  having  the  sequence  of  pericopes  found  in  Mt.  (2) 
The  awkwardness  of  expression  in  Mark’s  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  can  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  Mark  was  trying  to  combine  the  two  versions  of  the 
parable  represented  by  Mt  13:31-32  and  Lk  13:18-19.  (3)  If  one  assumes  that 
Mark  knew  Mt,  his  editorial  work  in  Mk  4:33-34  becomes  clear.  These  examples 
suggest  “that  the  Synoptic  Problem  needs  a  serious  revisitation  and  that  un¬ 
popular  solutions  should  not  be  dismissed  too  quickly.” — D.J.H. 

Mk  4:3-8,  cf.  §  17-886. 

943.  S.  Brown,  “‘The  Secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  God’  (Mark  4:11),”  Journ 
BibLit  92  (1,  73  )  60-74. 

The  “secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God”  in  Mk  4:11  and  the  messianic  secret  can¬ 
not  be  taken  to  be  identical.  This  conclusion  can  be  avoided  only  by  denying 
(as  J.  Gnilka  does)  any  connection  between  4:11a  and  the  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  given  by  Jesus  in  4:14-20.  Rather,  Mark  has 
gone  beyond  the  understanding  of  parables  contained  in  his  source  both  by  char¬ 
acterizing  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  parable  (4:14-20)  as  an  imparting 
of  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (4:11a)  and  by  interpreting  the  exclusion 
of  the  crowd  from  this  explanation  as  a  divine  chastisement  (4:1  lb-12).  The 
secret  has  to  do  with  the  secret  instructions  which  Jesus  delivers  to  his  disciples 
(as  in  4:14-20)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  community. 

For  Mark  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  unlike  the  messianic  secret  formu¬ 
lated  in  8:29,  is  not  kerygmatic  but  didactic.  The  view  that  Mark  understands 
the  secret  as  instruction  reserved  for  the  disciples  is  confirmed  by  analysis  of 
7:18-23;  9:28-29;  10:10-12;  and  chap.  13;  these  are  also  secret  instructions 
whose  object  is  didache  rather  than  kerygma.  Just  as  the  messianic  secret  was 
the  Evangelist’s  attempt  to  respect  the  discontinuity  between  the  earthly  Jesus 
and  the  church’s  kerygma ,  the  “secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God”  was  his  means  of 
respecting  the  discontinuity  between  the  teaching  of  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the 
community  catechesis.  So,  besides  kerygmatic  parables,  Mark  uses  didactic  par¬ 
ables  which,  when  allegorically  interpreted,  reveal  a  secret  instruction  for  the 
disciples  which  they  are  to  pass  on  to  the  church. — D.J.H. 

944.  G.  Haufe,  “Erwiigungen  zum  Ursprung  der  sogenannten  Parabeltheorie 
Markus  4,11-12,”  EvangTheol  32  (5,  72)  413-421. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  Mark’s  parable  theory  has  been  found,  in  spite 
of  impressive  solutions  by  J.  Jeremias  (the  logion  here  refers  not  just  to  the 
parables  but  to  all  the  esoteric  preaching  of  Jesus)  and  others  (Jesus  utilized  a 
rabbinical  interpretation  of  Isa  6:9;  Jesus  sharply  differentiated  between  fol- 
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lowers  and  non-followers ;  Mark  no  longer  understood  the  logion’s  original  mean¬ 
ing  and  hence  improperly  connects  it  to  the  parable  group).  W.  Marxsen  is  right 
in  suggesting  that  parabole  carries  the  wider  meaning  of  mdsdl ,  but  he  does  not 
adequately  place  the  logion  in  Jesus’  career.  The  redaction-critical  task  is  to 
seek  the  widest  possible  contextual  use. 

The  logion  is  neither  a  Markan  construction  nor  allegorical  adaptation  of  the 
post-Easter  church.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  parable  interpretation  in  its  pre- 
Markan  or  post-Easter  setting.  Hence  the  contrast  with  mysterion  is  to  be  empha¬ 
sized;  parabole  here  must  refer  to  the  full  content  of  Jesus’  proclamation.  “For 
those  outside”  (v.  11)  plays  upon  a  rabbinical  school  expression  for  pagans  or 
non-believing  Jews  (compare  Paul’s  use  in  1  Thes  4:12). 

The  passage  does  not  deal  with  true  response  to  Jesus’  word  but  with  the  long¬ 
standing  distinction  between  faithful  and  unfaithful  persons.  The  “secret”  refers 
to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  with  eschatological  and  Christological  overtones ; 
our  text  reflects  an  understanding  of  a  predestined  difference  in  people’s  response 
to  God’s  word.  Here  we  have  one  way  of  dealing  with  unbelieving  Israel  in 
pre-Markan  theology  (compare  also  Acts  28:26  f.  and  Jn  12:37-41).  Additional 
passages  (Mt  8:12  f.  par.;  Lk  13:27;  11:29-32,  49-51;  10:13-15  par.)  also 
convey  pessimism  about  the  possibility  of  Israel’s  conversion ;  this  theme  in  Mk 
and  Q  reaches  the  point  of  suggesting  the  devil’s  activity  in  Jn  (8:43  f.)  and 
Rev  (2:9;  3:9).  The  task  of  dealing  theologically  with  the  problem  of  the  un¬ 
belief  of  Israel  was  taken  up  at  an  early  point  throughout  the  early  church  and 
is  reflected  in  Mk  4:11-12 — which  should  never  again  be  discussed  as  a  “parable 
theory.”— W.G.D. 

945.  R.  Stuhlmann,  “Beobachtungen  und  Uberlegungen  zu  Markus  iv.  26-29,” 

NT  Stud  19  (2,  ’73)  153-162. 

The  word  automate  in  Mk  4:28  does  not  mean  “without  help.”  Rather  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  “without  visible  cause,”  which  is  a  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  God’s  wondrous  activity.  The  contrast  in  the  parable  is  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  incomprehensible  growth  of  the  seed  and  its  huge  product.  The  tertium  com- 
parationis  is  the  certainty  and  inexplicability  of  the  harvest  which  arises  out  of 
the  seed.  The  point  is  that  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  as  surely  and  inexplicably 
as  harvest  follows  sowing.  Mk  4:29  need  not  be  excised  from  the  original  para¬ 
ble.  The  parable  as  a  whole  encourages  the  audience  that  despite  all  appearances 
the  kingdom  is  breaking  in.  Man  cannot  join  in  bringing  this  about;  he  must 
wait  patiently.  The  allusion  to  Joel  4:13  in  Mk  4:29  is  independent  of  the  LXX 
in  several  respects,  and  thus  the  parable  seems  to  have  been  fixed  before  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  Hellenistic  communities.  It  fits  well  into  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  and  probably  should  be  ascribed  to  him. — D.J.H. 

Mk  4:28,  cf.  §§  17-822—823,  826—827,  829,  831—832. 

946.  R.  W.  Funk,  “The  Looking-Glass  Tree  Is  for  the  Birds.  Ezekiel  17:22-24; 

Mark  4:30-32,”  Interpretation  27  (1,  ’73)  3-9. 
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The  interpretation  of  Mk  4:30-32  via  Ezek  17  and  Dan  4  misses  some  key 
points:  the  seed  grows  into  the  greatest  of  all  shrubs ;  birds  come  and  dzvell  in 
or  under  the  short-lived  shrub.  The  kingdom  which  Jesus  sees  breaking  in  will 
arrive  in  disenchanting  and  disarming  force:  not  as  a  mighty  cedar  but  as  a 
lowly  garden  herb.  “It  will  erupt  out  of  the  power  of  weakness  and  refuse  to 
perpetuate  itself  by  the  weakness  of  power.”  The  kingdom  is  not  a  towering 
empire,  but  an  unpretentious  venture  of  faith.  The  parable  is  full  of  promise  and 
assurance,  but  these  become  available  only  through  the  faith  to  dwell  in  the 
kingdom. — R.J.K. 

947.  [Mk  6:3]  H.  K.  McArthur,  “  ‘Son  of  Mary,’  ”  NovTest  15  (1,  73)  38-58. 

In  OT  and  later  Jewish  usage  the  name  of  the  mother  was  used  in  connection 
with  genealogical  identification:  as  secondary  identification,  in  matriarchal  tra¬ 
ditions,  the  mother  as  the  sole  Jewish  parent,  etc.  Textual  criticism  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  a  final  answer,  as  the  readings  “the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary”  and  “the 
son  of  the  carpenter  and  of  Mary”  in  Mk  6:3  are  both  well  attested.  The  most 
plausible  solution  is  that  when  the  phrase  was  first  used  about  Jesus  it  was  a 
simple  descriptive  statement  carrying  no  special  overtones. — J.O’R. 

Mk  6:48,  cf.  §  17-824. 

Mk  6:52-53,  cf.  §§  17-822—826,  829—832. 

948.  M.  Coune,  “Radieuse  Transfiguration.  Mt  17,1-9;  Me  9,2-10;  Lc  9,28-36,” 
AssembSeign  15  (73)  44-84. 

John,  who  is  so  intent  on  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus,  does  not 
mention  the  transfiguration.  But  in  the  divine  logion  (Jn  12:28)  one  can  readily 
discern  the  heavenly  voice  and  the  glory  of  that  event.  2  Pet  1:16-18  sees  the 
transfiguration  as  proof  of  the  imminent  parousia  of  the  Lord  and  also  as  witness 
to  the  word  of  the  prophets,  ratifying  their  teaching  on  the  messianic  age.  Recent 
attempts  to  demythologize  the  event  itself  must  not  only  be  weighed  against  the 
probability  of  its  having  been  originally  a  paschal  Christophany  but  must  also 
be  refracted  through  the  prism  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  of  the  event. 

The  accord  of  this  tradition  points  out  the  importance  of  the  transfiguration 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  himself  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  his  disciples.  The  complexity 
of  its  links  with  other  events  (the  Caesarea  confession,  the  first  prediction  of  the 
passion,  the  logia  on  the  conditions  of  discipleship,  and  the  logion  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  parousia — Mk  8:27 — 9:1  parr.)  accentuate  this  importance.  At  a 
crucial  moment  in  the  Gospel,  the  account  of  the  event  reveals  an  image  of  the 
Lord  which  accentuates  and  recapitulates  the  principal  phases  of  his  salvific 
work. 

Matthew  gives  us  a  clearly  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  the  event,  underlining 
the  divine  revelation.  He  has  reworked  the  Markan  account  to  present  his  readers 
with  a  hieratic  and  apocalyptic  version  of  it  that  betrays  traces  of  the  Easter 
faith  and  theology.  The  Markan  narrative,  which  is  prior  to  both  Mt  and  Lk,  is 
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inserted  into  a  catechetical  scheme  articulated  throughout  the  Gospel.  The  cen¬ 
tral  position  occupied  by  the  account  within  this  scheme  underlines  the  present 
significance  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  for  the  ecclesial  commu¬ 
nity.  Luke’s  account  introduces  two  elements:  the  change  in  Jesus  takes  place 
while  he  prays,  and  the  conversation  with  Moses  and  Elijah  links  the  transfigura¬ 
tion  to  the  passion.  In  a  more  psychological  and  literary  fashion,  Luke  presents 
Jesus  as  the  suffering  Messiah  but  also  as  the  well-beloved  Son  for  whom  God 
has  reserved  his  glory.  The  consequences  of  the  event  for  us  Christians  are 
summed  up  admirably  in  2  Cor  3:18. — S.B.M. 

949.  W.  Schenk,  “Tradition  und  Redaktion  in  der  Epileptiker-Perikope  Mk 
9:14-29,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  76-94. 

The  inconsistencies  in  the  story  have  led  many  interpreters  to  regard  it  as  the 
fusion  of  two  inextricable  narratives.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  vocabulary, 
style  and  other  features  of  the  passage  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  tradition 
and  redaction  and  demonstrates  that  the  Evangelist  had  only  one  narrative 
source  which  involved  the  scribes,  the  father  and  the  epileptic  boy,  and  Jesus  as 
healer.  Mark  invests  the  story  with  a  Christological  emphasis  and  a  message 
about  faith  (perhaps  a  separate  tradition),  enhanced  by  the  position  he  gives  the 
story  in  his  Gospel. — G.W.M. 

Mk  10:1-12,  cf.  §§  17-917— 918. 

Mk  10:17-31,  cf.  §  17-894. 

950.  [Mk  10:17-22]  P.  J.  Riga,  “Poverty  as  Counsel  and  as  Precept,”  BibToday 

65  (73)  1123-28.  i 

Examination  of  the  Synoptic  versions  of  the  story  of  “the  rich  young  man” 
(Mk  10:17-22;  Lk  18:18-23;  Mt  19:16-22)  shows  that  the  counsel  of  voluntary 
poverty  is  not  restricted  to  an  elite  but  is  applicable  to  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians. — D.J.H. 

951.  J.  Roloff,  “Anfange  der  soteriologischen  Deutung  des  Todes  Jesu  (Mk. 
x.  45  und  Lk.  xxii.  27),”  NTStud  19  (1,  72)  38-64. 

Of  the  three  early  forms  of  statement  about  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death — the 
contrast  formula  (e.g.  Acts  4:10),  the  salvation-history/causal  formula  (e.g.  Mk 
8:31a)  and  the  soteriological  formula  (e.g.  1  Cor  15:3b-5) — the  origin  of  the 
last  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  interpreters.  It  cannot  be  explained 
as  a  deduction  from  the  other  types  of  formula,  nor  as  dependent  on  a  generally 
accepted  Jewish  notion  of  representative  or  substitutionary  suffering  for  sin,  nor 
as  exegetically  derived  from  a  proof-text  such  as  Isa  53.  One  must  instead  turn 
to  a  cultic  setting  to  explain  the  formula  and  indeed  to  Mk  10:45  and  Lk  22:27 
as  the  key  witnesses  to  the  oldest  levels  of  tradition.  These  statements,  of  which 
the  latter  is  an  independent  and  perhaps  earlier  variant  without  theological 
elaboration,  indicate  that  the  fundamental  interpretation  was  Jesus’  self-giving 
as  an  act  of  diakonia  for  others,  symbolized  in  the  table-service  of  the  Last  Sup- 
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per.  Lk  12:37b  and  Jn  13:1-20  are  also  variants  of  this  interpretation.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  the  oldest  point  of  reference  for  the  soteriological  explanation  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  and  may  naturally  lead  back  to  Jesus’  own  explanation. — G.W.M. 

952.  J.  D.  Crossan,  “Redaction  and  Citation  in  Mark  11:9-10  and  11:17,” 
BibRes  17  (72)  33-50. 

From  comparisons  of  these  texts  containing  OT  citations  a  hypothesis  is  gen¬ 
erated  concerning  hermeneutical  principles  of  the  redaction;  a  history  of  the 
tradition  and  remarks  on  Mark’s  use  of  the  OT  are  also  presented.  Lukan  and 
Matthean  versions  of  11:9-10  are  dependent  upon  Mk,  and  Matthew  knows  of  an 
association  with  Zech  9:9  (which  John  explicitly  cites).  The  Zech  citation  is  in 
a  pre-Markan  source;  the  Synoptic  tradition  and  the  textual  transmission  had 
trouble  comprehending  Mk  11:3b.  Mark  has  reinterpreted  the  text  from  “the 
Lord  (God)  needs”  the  donkey  to  “the  Lord  (Jesus)  needs  it”;  he  excised  the 
citation  after  11:1-3  and  before  11:7b  in  his  source,  and  replaced  it  with  the 
repetitious  ll:4-7a,  thereby  creating  the  ambiguity.  Matthew  almost  perfectly 
restores  the  sequence  of  source  (it  does  not  seem  as  though  he  knew  the  source 
apart  from  Mk).  Mark  has  redactionally  inserted  11:10b  into  his  source,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  excised  Zech  9:9  text,  his  understanding  of  Davidic  messianism, 
and  the  form  of  11:10a.  He  polemicizes  thereby  against  Jerusalem  in  general 
and  royal  messianism  in  particular.  The  Johannine  tradition  has  the  same  two 
major  units  as  the  pre-Markan  source,  but  reversed  (crowds  and  Ps  118:25-26  in 
Jn  12:12-13a;  donkey  and  Zech  9:9  in  12:14-15);  the  emphasis  changes  from 
Jesus’  deliberate  fulfillment  of  Zech  9:9  to  the  role  of  the  acclaiming  crowds. 

Synoptic  variations  on  11:17  are  dependent  upon  Mk  rather  than  other  sources. 
Mark  has  typically  redacted  his  source  by  introducing  a  new  connective  with  its 
emphasis  on  Jesus’  teaching,  inserting  Isa  56:7  with  the  question  format  retained 
from  the  original  Jer  7:11,  suppressing  almost  all  of  Jer  7:11  except  for  the  last 
two  words  of  11:17,  and  connecting  the  OT  phrases.  Jn  2:13-17  shows  an 
independent  development  from  the  same  original  tradition  of  Jesus’  action;  not 
knowing  the  fusion  of  Isa  and  Jer,  John  eradicated  Jer  11:7  in  favor  of  Ps 
69:10.  (The  tradition  is  developed  further  in  Jn  2:18-22.) 

The  Gospel  tradition  was  not  particularly  impressed  by  Jer  7  as  interpretation 
of  Jesus’  action;  it  is  likely  (principle  of  dissimilarity)  that  this  stems  from  the 
historical  Jesus,  and  hence  represented  a  prophetic  action,  a  symbolic  destruction 
(not  cleansing)  of  the  Temple.  Mark  inserted  Isa  56:7  to  vindicate  the  Gentile 
mission.  Mark  knows  the  normative  and  probative  value  of  OT  citation  but  uses 
it  to  define  and  defend  his  Christology.  Validity  of  citation  depends  upon  its 
being  heard  through  the  intention  and  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself. — W.G.D. 

Mk  12:1-12,  cf.  §  17-886. 

953.  J.  A.  Ziesler,  “The  Vow  of  Abstinence.  A  Note  on  Mark  14:25  and  Paral¬ 
lels,”  Colloquium  5  (1,  72)  12-14. 

J.  Jeremias  maintains  that  the  double  negative  is  closely  associated  with  the 
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giving  of  an  oath,  that  amen  is  an  oath-substitute,  and  that  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  Mk  14:25  suggests  an  avowal  of  abstinence  rather  than  just  a  solemn 
statement  of  what  is  going  to  be.  (1)  But  in  the  NT  the  double  negative  has 
effectively  become  a  simple  negation,  and  it  is  precarious  to  say  that  it  introduces 
an  “oath-like”  assurance.  (2)  While  amen  was  used  by  Jesus  for  solemn  empha¬ 
sis  and  as  an  authority  indicator,  this  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  it  was  an  oath- 
substitute.  (3)  Other  passages  (Mk  9:1,  41;  10:15;  13:30)  where  amen  and 
ou  me  are  combined  cannot  reasonably  be  described  as  avowals.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  about  Lk  22:16,  18  is  that  it  might  corroborate  the  argument  if  on 
other  grounds  we  decided  Mk  14:25  was  a  vow  or  an  avowal. 

The  texts  cannot  bear  the  weight  Jeremias  puts  upon  them.  Jesus  is  portrayed 
as  being  aware  that  his  death  is  imminent  and  as  stating  with  solemn  emphasis 
that  the  next  time  he  drinks  wine  with  his  disciples  will  be  at  the  messianic 
banquet.  That  he  was  also  making  some  sort  of  vow  of  abstinence  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  but  must  be  regarded  as  not  proved. — D.J.H. 

954.  W.  H.  Kelber,  “Mark  14:32-42:  Gethsemane.  Passion  Christology  and 
Discipleship  Failure,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (  3-4,  72)  166-187. 

An  analysis  of  the  Gethsemane  pericope  in  Mk  shows  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  Gethsemane  lament  and  prayer  tradition,  it  is  fully  explicable  in 
terms  of  Markan  linguistic  and  syntactic  features,  literary  devices  and  religious 
motifs.  If  the  Evangelist  has  taken  over  a  tradition,  his  main  alteration  of  it  was 
to  shift  the  focus  to  the  disciples.  The  whole  drama  demonstrates  their  incorri¬ 
gible  blindness.  This  emphasis  is  consistent  with  the  portrayal  of  the  disciples 
throughout  the  Gospel  as  in  conflict  with  the  Markan  Christology  of  suffering 
and  death.  Gethsemane  is  the  final  rejection  of  the  opportunity  to  accept  the 
mission  which  Jesus  accepts.  The  Markan  opposition  to  the  disciples  reflects  an 
opposition  to  “Peter-Christians”  who  rejected  a  passion  Christology  in  the 
early  church. — G.W.M. 

955.  G.  Schneider,  “Die  Verhaftung  Jesu.  Traditionsgeschichte  von  Mk  14:43- 
52,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (3-4,  72)  188-209. 

Attempts  to  see  in  Mk  14:43-52  a  tradition-history  based  on  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  “sources”  have  generally  not  been  convincing.  Yet  there  are 
numerous  details  that  argue  against  the  unity  of  the  passage.  Significantly,  these 
are  all  in  vv.  47-52,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  view  vv.  43-46,  the  story  of  the 
betrayal  by  a  kiss,  as  a  nucleus  to  which  various  additions  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  tradition’s  development.  A  detailed  analysis  shows  in  fact  that  tra¬ 
ditional,  non-Markan  elements  dominate  in  vv.  43-46,  which  formed  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  older  passion  narrative.  The  Evangelist  knit  the  accretions  to  the 
story,  in  part  to  highlight  the  ineffective  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples. 
—G.W.M. 

956.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Mark  14,72:  epibalon  eklaien,”  Biblica  53  (3,  72)  411-412. 
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The  phrase  cpibalon  epsilose  in  Athenaeus  298d  can  mean  “set  to  and  stripped” 
and  confirms  J.  H.  Moulton’s  translation  of  epibalon  eklaien  in  Mk  14:72  as  “set 
to  and  wept”  (  —  a  more  vivid  form  of  erxato  klaiein).  Admittedly  “set  to”  (“fell 
to”)  is  a  transferred  form  of  “set  upon,”  but  Mk  14:72  seems  to  have  the  reduced 
force  implied  by  “set  to.” — D.J.H. 

Mk  15:34,  cf.  §  17-921. 

957.  P.  B.  Harner,  “Qualitative  Anarthrous  Predicate  Nouns:  Mark  15:39  and 
John  1:1,”  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  75-87. 

In  Mk  15:39  ( alethos  houtos  ho  anthropos  huios  theou  en )  and  Jn  1:1 
{theos  en  ho  logos)  an  anarthrous  predicate  noun  precedes  the  copulative  verb. 
In  both  instances  the  nouns  seem  to  express  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
subject.  (1)  Study  of  the  other  seven  instances  of  this  construction  in  Mk 
(2:28;  3:35;  6:49;  11:17,  32;  12:35;  14:70)  shows  that  in  most  of  the  passages 
the  predicate  serves  primarily  to  express  the  nature  or  character  of  the  subject. 
In  15:39  Mark  was  primarily  concerned  with  saying  something  about  the 
meaning  of  Jesus’  sonship  rather  than  with  designating  him  as  “a”  son  or  “the” 
son  of  God  at  this  point.  Perhaps  the  verse  could  best  be  translated:  “Truly  this 
man  was  God’s  son.”  (2)  Jn  has  53  examples  of  an  anarthrous  predicate  pre¬ 
ceding  the  verb.  In  40  of  these  cases  the  qualitative  force  of  the  predicate  is 
more  prominent  than  its  definiteness  or  indefiniteness;  1:49  and  9:5  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  The  sentence  theos  en  ho  logos  means  that  the  logos  has  the  nature 
of  theos  (rather  than  something  else)  ;  theos  is  placed  at  the  beginning  for 
emphasis.  The  expression  differentiates  between  theos  as  the  nature  that  the 
logos  shared  with  God,  and  the  ho  theos  as  the  person  to  whom  the  logos  stood 
in  relation.  Perhaps  the  sentence  could  be  translated:  “The  Word  had  the  same 
nature  as  God.” — D.J.H. 

958.  [Mk  16]  W.  Schmithals,  “Der  Markusschluss,  die  Verklarungsgeschichte 
und  die  Aussendung  der  Zwolf,”  ZeitTheolKirch  69  (4,  72)  379-411. 

The  abrupt  ending,  of  Mk  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Evangelist 
has  omitted  the  ending  found  in  his  source  and  concluded  his  Gospel  with  the 
account  of  the  empty  tomb.  In  place  of  an  account  of  the  appearances  he  has 
inserted  the  references  in  14:28  and  16:7  to  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Peter 
and  the  Twelve  in  Galilee.  His  source  seems  to  have  followed  the  kerygmatic 
pattern  of  1  Cor  15:3  ff.,  but  Mark,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  has  transferred 
most  of  the  appearance  narratives  to  a  pre-resurrection  setting. 

The  first  resurrection  appearance  is  now  to  be  found  in  Mk’s  transfiguration 
story  (9:2-8);  though  the  women  remained  silent  (16:8)  Jesus  himself  took 
the  initiative  and  revealed  himself  to  Peter  after  six  days.  The  second  is  found 
in  the  account  of  the  call  of  the  Twelve  (3:13-19);  originally  it  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  risen  Christ  which  established  the  Twelve  as  his  witnesses. 
The  third  part  of  the  “lost  ending”  has  become  part  of  the  “longer  ending” 
attested  in  later  MSS  (i.e.  16:15-20;  cf.  the  theory  of  E.  Linnemann  [§  14- 
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878]).  This  commissioning  of  the  apostles  and  summary  of  their  mission 
originally  served  as  the  conclusion  of  Mark’s  source. 

The  question  remains  why  Mark  has  so  radically  altered  his  source.  The 
answer  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  “messianic  secret.”  In  Mark’s  source  the 
secret  is  revealed  only  after  the  resurrection,  but  Mark  himself  wants  to  depict 
Jesus  as  making  himself  known  to  an  inner  circle  of  disciples  well  before  the 
resurrection  (9:2-8),  and  even  to  official  Judaism  at  his  trial  (14:62).  There 
is  also  some  evidence  that  Matthew  and  Luke  knew  and  made  use  of  this  pre- 
Markan  source  along  with  Mk  itself,  thus  explaining  their  “minor  agreements” 
against  Mk  in  the  triple  tradition. — J.R.M. 

959.  [Mk  16:14-15]  K.  Haacker,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Freer-Logion,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  125-129. 

(1)  In  the  problematic  expression  ten  aletheian  tou  theou  katalabesthai 
dynamin,  the  word  dynamin  is  probably  a  marginal  gloss — on  dikaiosynen,  not 
on  aletheian — which  has  been  absorbed  into  the  text.  (2)  The  supposition  of 
a  Hebrew  original  in  which  a  translator  confused  ’hryt  with  ’hrym  and  mis¬ 
translated  a  paratactic  waw  as  adversative  would  explain  the  strange  alia 
eggizei  alia  deina :  it  should  have  read  kai  eggys  estin  to  telos  ton  deinon.  (3) 
The  absence  of  a  main  clause  in  the  following  remarks  of  Jesus  is  resolved 
if  the  first  /ffwa-clause  is  understood  as  a  circumlocution  for  the  imperative. 
(4)  The  disciples  ask  in  effect  whether  faith  is  possible  yet  while  Satan  still 
rules,  and  Jesus  announces  the  end  of  Satan’s  reign;  there  are  many  NT  parallels 
to  details  of  this  picture.  (5)  As  for  its  origin,  the  logion  may  have  originally 
been  part  of  the  longer  ending,  later  dropped  because  of  its  many  obscurities. 
— G.W.M. 

Luke 

960.  G.  Baumbach,  “Gott  und  Welt  in  der  Theologie  des  Lukas,”  BibLiturg 
45  (4,  72)  241-255. 

For  Luke,  Jesus  is  the  self-interpretation  of  God  who  reveals  himself  in  the 
wondrous  deeds  of  the  theios  aner.  Yet,  for  all  his  mighty  deeds,  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  Man  whose  life  expresses  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  the  outcast. 
God  is  the  director  and  lord  of  history;  Jesus’  miracles  and  resurrection  prove 
that  God  is  guiding  human  history  toward  salvation.  In  Lk  4:5-6  oikoumene 
rather  than  kosmos  is  used,  and  Satan  is  said  to  have  authority  over  the  world. 
In  16:8  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  “sons  of  this  world”  and  the 
“sons  of  light.”  Baptism  provides  the  passage  from  darkness  to  light  and  serves 
to  divide  the  church  from  the  world.  In  the  present  time  of  the  church  the 
disciples  are  to  carry  on  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
and  Roman  authorities. — D.J.H. 

961.  P.  J.  Bernadicou,  “The  Lucan  Theology  of  Joy,”  SciEsp  25  (1,  73)  75-98. 

The  Lukan  vocabulary  of  “joy,”  though  linked  to  OT  sources,  is  charged  with 
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greater  meaning  because  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  promises.  The  context 
within  which  this  vocabulary  is  employed  to  elaborate  a  theology  of  joy  has  a 
"communitarian-social”  dimension,  as  evidenced  especially  in  the  infancy  narra¬ 
tives,  the  Beatitudes  and  the  travel  narrative.  The  travel  narrative,  with  its 
preponderance  of  Lukan  material,  concretizes  what  the  following  of  Jesus  to 
glory  through  sufifering  and  death  really  entails  for  the  Christian.  The  final 
section  of  the  Gospel  is  less  open  to  paraenetic  interpretation.  Joy,  especially  in 
Lk  24,  takes  on  a  more  exclusively  eschatological  look.  In  Acts  the  joy  of  Easter 
gives  way  to  the  jubilant  witness  of  the  apostolic  preaching.  But  the  joy  is 
always  a  "communitarian  experience  arising  out  of  the  first  Christians’  common 
life  in  faith.” — S.B.M. 

962r.  J.-D.  Kaestli,  U  eschatologie  dans  1’ oeuvre  de  Luc  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  120]. 

G.  Ghiberti,  RivistBib  20  (3,  ’72)  325-328. — This  book  is  surprising.  It 
starts  with  a  question  about  Lk’s  fidelity  to  the  eschatological  vision  of  primitive 
Christianity  and  ends  with  a  rejection  of  2  Pet  from  the  NT  canon  because  it 
does  not  meet  the  criterion  of  apostolic  origin.  The  title  finds  little  justification 
in  a  work  that  reaches  the  conclusion,  however  important,  that  Lk  belongs  to 
the  NT  canon.  The  exegesis  of  the  various  passages  is  marked  by  sobriety, 
but  to  move  from  exegesis  to  the  question  of  Lk’s  place  in  the  canon  is  to  abandon 
interpretation  for  confessional  presuppositions.  One  wonders:  Is  it  really 
justifiable  at  a  time  when  so  much  stress  is  put  on  theological  pluralism  to 
exercise  such  exclusive  selection  within  the  canon  of  the  NT? — S.B.M. 

963.  H.  Klein,  "Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Abfassungsort  der  Lukasschriften,” 
EvangTheol  32  (5,  72)  467-477. 

Contrary  to  those  who  think  the  place  of  the  composition  of  Luke’s  Gospel 
cannot  be  determined,  we  can  see  certain  indications.  It  was  an  important  city, 
near  the  sea,  possibly  near  the  coast.  Greek  was  the  main  language,  and  Luke 
does  not  quarrel  with  Judaism  or  Jewish  Christianity.  He  emphasizes  tradi¬ 
tional  material  stemming  from  Jerusalem  and  must  have  written  from  some  place 
close  to  Palestine.  Theologically  Luke  stands  closer  to  Mark  and  Q  than  to 
Paul,  as  P.  Vielhauer  has  shown;  he  is  closer  to  Palestinian  than  to  Antiochian 
Christology.  We  can  probably  exclude  Rome  or  Antioch.  Caesarea,  emphasized 
in  the  first  part  of  Acts,  is  probably  the  place.  Luke  has  several  things  to 
relate  about  Philip,  who  lived  here,  and  about  others  from  the  city.  The  trial 
of  Paul  in  Caesarea  is  well  known,  as  M.  Dibelius  has  seen.  Caesarea  was 
primarily  a  Gentile  city.  This  interpretation  goes  against  that  of  H.  Conzelmann. 
Here  the  question  of  the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  New  Israel  (Acts  10) 
would  have  been  a  real  problem.  Jesus-traditions  would  have  been  given  in 
Caesarea  by  the  earliest  missionaries. — W.G.D. 

964.  W.  G.  Kummel,  "Lukas  in  der  Anklage  der  heutigen  Theologie,”  Zcit 
NTIViss  63  (3-4,  72)  149-165. 
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German  version  of  an  article  that  appeared  originally  in  French  in  EphTheol 
Lov  [§  15-883]. 

965.  L.  Morris,  “Luke  and  Early  Catholicism,”  WestTheolJ ourn  35  (2,  ’73) 
121-136. 

The  case  for  regarding  Luke  as  having  perverted  the  original  gospel  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  an  institutional  “early  Catholicism”  seems  to  be  a  very  weak 
one.  While  Paul  was  certainly  interested  in  the  parousia,  he  did  not  commit 
himself  to  the  view  that  it  was  so  near  that  the  organization  of  churches  did 
not  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  simply  not  true  to  say  that  Luke  is  little 
concerned  with  eschatology.  Furthermore,  Luke  shows  no  interest  in  the  proper 
succession  of  ministers.  In  Acts  elders  are  appointed,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  ordination  and  no  indication  that  the  elders  were  in  control  of  the  tradition. 
The  absence  of  clear  references  to  the  Eucharist  in  Acts  is  also  strange  in  the 
work  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  exponent  of  “early  Catholicism.”  Finally, 
Luke’s  great  faith  in  the  written  Word  is,  of  course,  more  “protestant”  than 
“catholic.”— D.J.H. 

966r.  B.  Rigaux,  Temoignage  de  VLvangile  de  Luc,  Pour  une  histoire  de  Jesus 
IV  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1970),  480  pp. 

G.  Ghiberti,  RivistBib  20  (3,  ’72)  322-325. — Rigaux  seems  to  rely  too  heavily 
on  the  Lukan  characteristics  in  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  when 
recourse  could  be  had  to  other  sources  and  to  the  evolution  of  Christian  under- 
standing.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  Lk  assigned  a  date  earlier  than  Mt’s.  Reading 
this  work,  however,  is  bound  to  be  a  rewarding  labor. — S.B.M. 

967.  S.  S.  Smalley,  “Spirit,  Kingdom  and  Prayer  in  Luke- Acts,”  NovTest  15 
(1,  ’73)  59-71. 

Prayer  underlines  critical  moments  in  the  unfolding  of  Heilsgeschichte.  The 
two  occurrences  of  kingdom  and  spirit  in  Acts  1:2-8  form  a  commentary  on 
Luke’s  theological  understanding  of  salvation;  they  are  almost  interchangeable 
concepts.  Luke  regards  prayer  as  the  means  by  which  the  dynamic  power  of  God’s 
spirit  is  historically  realized  for  purposes  of  salvation.  In  Acts  the  church  is 
now  not  only  waiting  for  its  king  to  come  but  also  and  primarily  preaching 
his  arrival ;  in  the  Gospel  it  is  the  other  way  round.  The  triadic  structure 
Spirit-kingdom-prayer  virtually  disappears  after  Acts  13  because  once  Paul’s 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  is  under  way,  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  seen  to  have 
arrived. — J.O’R. 

968.  [Lk  1 — 2]  A.  Feuillet,  “Quelques  observations  sur  les  recits  de  l’enfance 
chez  saint  Luc,”  EspVie  82  (51,  ’72)  721-724. 

Some  recent  writers  tend  to  minimize  the  historical  element  in  the  infancy 
narratives,  but  a  close  study  of  the  text  and  its  nuanced  presentation  shows  that 
this  tendency  is  unwarranted.  Furthermore,  some  striking  similarities  between 
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Lk  1 — 2  and  Jn — 1  Jn  suggest  that  Luke  received  his  information  from  John, 
who  in  turn  received  it  from  Mary. — J.J.C. 

969.  S.  Zedda,  “Un  aspetto  della  cristologia  di  Luca:  il  titolo  Kyrios  in  Lc  1-2 
e  nel  resto  del  III  Vangelo,”  RassTeol  13  (5,  72)  305-315. 

Lk  (dated  between  65  and  70)  has  a  Christology  of  the  Kyrios  that  is  neither 
archaic,  nor  kenotic,  nor  incarnational,  the  three  types  commonly  designated 
in  the  NT.  Perhaps  Lk’s  should  be  called  eschatological,  taking  the  term  in  its 
wider  acceptation.  But  the  Lucan  theology  of  the  Kyrios  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  aspects  stressed  through  the  rest  of  the  NT,  depends  on  some  of  them, 
and  prepares  for  others. — S.B.M. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §  17-903. 

970.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Teologiczne  aspekty  blogoslawienstwa  Symeona  (Lk  2, 
29-35)  [Theological  Aspects  of  Simeon’s  Blessing  (Luke  2,  29-35)],” 
RoczT eolKan  19  (1,  72)  73-82. 

Simeon’s  blessing  speaks  of  God  as  despota  and  Simeon  as  doulos.  Jesus- 
Messiah  is  compared  to  “light”  and  viewed  as  a  divine  personage  who  brings 
redemption  and  teaching  from  God,  but  who  also  causes  ruin  for  some  and 
salvation  for  others.  Mary  personifies  the  New  Israel  and  shares  in  Jesus’ 
salvation  by  co-suffering.  These  notions  are  closely  related  to  the  Johannine 
tradition,  which  develops  similar  antitheses:  master-servant,  pagans-Israel,  fall 
and  rise. — J.P. 

Lk  3:21-22,  cf.  §§  17-933r— 935r. 

Lk  4:1-13,  cf.  §  17-936. 

Lk  4:38-39,  cf.  §  17-894. 

Lk  4:40-41,  cf.  §  17-938. 

Lk  5:33-39,  cf.  §  17-939. 

Lk  6:1-5,  cf.  §  17-894. 

971.  [Lk  6:20-21]  E.  Schweizer,  “Formgeschichtliches  zu  den  Seligpreisungen 
Jesu,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  121-126. 

Over  against  the  OT  and  Jewish  parallels,  the  Beatitudes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  have  the  following  peculiarities:  (1)  they  are  in  series 
and  are  contrasted  with  woes;  (2)  they  are  direct  address  to  hearers  present 
to  the  speaker;  (3)  they  identify  the  addressees  merely  with  an  adjective  or 
participle;  (4)  they  promise  blessedness  without  conditions  or  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tion.  These  distinctive  features  are  characteristic  of  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom. — G.W.M. 

972.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Liebet  eure  Feinde  (Lk  6,  27-36/Mt  5,  39-48),”  Zeit 
TheolKirch  69  (4,  72)  412-438. 

In  both  Lk  and  Mt  a  connection  exists  between  the  command  to  “love  your 
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enemies”  and  the  Beatitudes,  particularly  the  last  one,  about  being  hated  or 
persecuted  by  men.  Analysis  of  this  material  indicates  that  Lk  has  more  ac¬ 
curately  preserved  the  order  of  Q,  though  at  certain  points  Mt  has  come  closer 
to  Q’s  original  formulation.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  command 
to  love  enemies  was  supported  in  Q  by  the  promise  of  becoming  God’s  sons 
(Mt  5:44;  cf.  Lk  6:35). 

The  discourse  behind  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (or  Plain),  which  seems 
to  antedate  Q,  exhibits  from  the  last  beatitude  (Lk  6:22)  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  discourse  (6:46  f.)  a  definite  relationship  to  Jesus  himself  as  the 
proclaimer.  In  Q’s  redaction  this  is  strengthened  by  an  explicit  Christology 
(Lk  10:21  f. ;  Mt  11:25-27).  Jesus’  resurrection  is  seen  in  Q  (and  in  Mt)  as 
the  validation  of  his  proclamation  rather  than  of  the  message  about  his  redemp¬ 
tive  death.  In  Paul,  Jesus’  words  are  subordinated  to  the  kerygma,  while  in  Q 
they  have  a  saving  efficacy  of  their  own. 

If  there  were  early  Christians  to  whom  the  resurrection  guaranteed  continuity 
between  Jesus’  proclamation  and  their  own,  instead  of  functioning  as  the  ground 
of  discontinuity,  then  the  usual  criteria  for  determining  the  authentic  words 
of  Jesus  must  be  modified;  in  some  instances  the  burden  of  proof  shifts  to  those 
who  assign  sayings  to  the  community  rather  than  to  Jesus.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  can  be  seen  that  Jesus  himself  radicalized  the  OT  demand  for  love  of  neighbor 
into  love  of  enemies,  basing  this  new  demand  on  the  character  of  God.  A 
coherent  development  of  this  material  can  be  traced  from  Jesus  through  the 
primitive  community  and  Q  to  Lk,  Mt  and  the  later  church. — J.R.M. 

973.  A.  George,  “Guerison  de  l’esclave  d’un  centurion.  Lc  7,1-10,”  Assemb 
Seign  40  (’72)  66-77. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lukan  account  is  that  it  calls  attention  far 
less  to  the  miracle  (one  word  in  v.  10)  than  to  the  attitude  of  the  pagan:  his 
relation  to  the  Jews  (vv.  3-5),  his  own  sense  of  unworthiness  (vv.  6-7a),  his 
gratitude  (vv.  7b-8),  and  his  genuine  faith  (v.  9).  A  comparison  with  the 
accounts  in  Mt  8:5-13  and  in  Jn  4:46-54  reveals  how  Matthew  presents  the 
centurion,  on  whose  faith  the  miracle  is  based,  as  the  precursor  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  pagans.  Though  Luke  shares  much  of  this  same  point  of  view,  he  is 
less  harsh  on  Israel  than  Matthew.  Luke  is  not  involved  in  the  same  disputes 
with  the  synagogue.  John,  however,  though  he  preserves  many  of  the  details 
in  the  Synoptics,  is  principally  concerned  with  the  “sign”  that  leads  to  faith. 
This  faith  is  the  source  of  life  (vv.  50,  51,  53). — S.B.M. 

Lk  8:4-21,  cf.  §  17-942. 

974.  J.  Gervais,  “Les  epines  etouffantes.  Luc  8,  14-15,”  £glTheol  4(1,  ’73) 
5-39. 

For  Luke  the  point  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  is  that  it  tell  us  how  to 
receive  and  cultivate  the  word  of  God  in  our  lives  so  as  to  reach  the  maturity 
of  eternal  life.  He  sees  danger  from  the  “testing”  or  peirasmos  and  from  the 
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goods  of  this  life.  But  one  who  has  interiorized  and  patiently  worked  out  the 
decision  of  faith  will  bear  fruit  in  the  final  glorious  encounter  with  Christ. 
These  are  the  major  themes  of  Lk  8:14-15.  The  same  themes  are  echoed  in 
the  inaugural  discourse  in  6:17-49  and  perhaps  even  the  story  of  Mary  and 
Martha  in  10:38-42.  The  exhortations  of  Lk  12  not  to  be  overcome  by  cares, 
riches  and  the  pleasures  of  life  are  placed  in  a  strongly  eschatological  frame¬ 
work.  According  to  Luke,  one  prepares  for  the  eschaton  not  merely  by  avoiding 
an  unpleasant  surprise  but  primarily  by  living  in  this  world  in  anticipation  of 
the  end.  Such  perspectives  are  also  found  in  the  two  Lukan  apocalypses  (17:22- 
37;  21:5-36).  These  parallels  suggest  that  Lk  8:14-15  expresses  one  of  the 
fundamental  structures  of  the  third  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Lk  9:28-36,  cf.  §  17-948. 

975.  J.  M.  Ross,  “The  Rejected  Words  in  Luke  9:54-56,”  ExpTimes  84  (3,  72) 
85-88. 

At  the  end  of  Lk  9:55  some  ancient  MSS  and  versions  insert:  “And  he  said, 
You  do  not  know  [or,  Do  you  not  know]  what  kind  of  a  spirit  you  belong  to.” 
At  the  beginning  of  9:56  many  of  the  same  witnesses  also  have  the  words 
“For  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives  but  to  save  them.” 
When  all  the  arguments  are  weighed  up,  the  probabilities  turn  out  to  be  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  originality  of  both  phrases.  This  probability  is  so  great  as  to 
overturn  the  respect  due  to  the  Alexandrian  uncials.  For  the  phrase  “as  Elijah 
also  did”  at  the  end  of  9:54  there  seems  no  compelling  reason  either  for  accepting 
or  for  rejecting  the  words. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:3,  cf.  §§  17-908—909. 

Lk  12:10,  cf.  §  17-941. 

Lk  13:18-19,  cf.  §  17-942. 

976.  [Lk  16:19-31]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “A  Yawning  Chasm,”  EvangQuart  45 
(1,  73)  3-5. 

Perhaps  the  best  equivalent  of  chasma  in  Lk  16:26  is  “wadi.”  The  word 
would  have  the  sense  of  “a  yawning  chasm”  rather  than  the  AV’s  “a  great  gulf 
fixed.”  The  way  across  this  chasm  between  the  land  of  Abraham  and  the  world 
Dives  had  left  was  Moses  and  the  prophets  until  one  would  come  back  from 
the  dead  and  reveal  himself  as  the  true  and  living  wadi. — D.J.H. 

977.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Noah  und  Lot  (Lk  17:26-29) — ein  Nachtrag,”  Zeit 
NTIViss  63  (1-2,  72)  130-132. 

Lk  17:26-29  adds  to  the  Q  saying  the  mention  of  the  fall  of  Sodom  by  calling 
upon  a  widespread  paraenetic  tradition  that  associated  the  Flood  and  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  as  examples  of  God’s  punishment.  This  tradition  is  also 
reflected  in  Josephus,  W ar  5.566  and,  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  K.  Berger 
[§  15-527],  in  Sir  16:6-9.— G.W.M. 
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Lk  18:1-8,  cf.  §  17-887. 

Lk  18:18-30,  cf.  §  17-894. 

Lk  18:18-23,  cf.  §  17-950. 

Lk  18:29,  cf.  §  17-919. 

978.  F.  Fluckiger,  “Luk.2 1,20-24  und  die  Zerstorung  Jerusalems,”  TheolZeit 
28  (6,  72)  385-390. 

Lk  21:20-24  is  Luke's  interpretation  of  Mk  13:14-18  for  his  Gentile-Christian 
readers  on  the  basis  of  OT  prophetic  words  about  the  future  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  In  predicting  the  armies’  surrounding  of  the  city  as  the  sign 
to  flee  (21:20),  Luke  has  in  mind  Ezek  4:1-3;  the  phrase  “to  fulfill  all  that 
is  written”  adds  to  the  likelihood  of  this  interpretation.  Furthermore,  the 
parallel  in  Lk  19:43-44  is  composed  from  Ezek  4:1-3  and  Isa  3:26.  Finally, 
Lk  21 :23b-24  with  its  emphasis  on  the  Gentiles  as  instruments  of  God’s  wrath 
repeats  a  theme  found  frequently  in  Ezek  and  Zech.  Therefore,  Lk  21 : 20-24 
cannot  be  used  as  decisive  proof  that  Luke  composed  his  work  after  A.D.  70. 
— D.J.H. 

979.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “  ‘Jeruzalem  deptana  bgdzie  przez  pogan  .  .  (Lk  21, 
20-24)  [‘Jerusalem  demeurera  foulee  aux  pieds  par  des  pa’iens  .  .  (Luc 
21,  20-24)],”  RoczTeolKan  19  (1,  72)  83-92. 

Mk  is  Luke’s  source  in  this  passage,  though  he  has  left  his  own  imprint  on 
the  verses.  Three  factors  influenced  his  redaction:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  fait  accompli;  the  LXX,  especially  Jer,  Zech  and  Dan;  and  Rom  11:25. 
“Time  of  the  Gentiles”  therefore  indicates  the  period  in  which  they  shall  rule 
over  Israel,  or  the  period  granted  to  them  by  God  for  conversion  and  entrance 
into  the  church. — J.P. 

Lk  22:16,  18,  cf.  §  17-953. 

Lk  22:27,  cf.  §  17-951. 

John 

980r.  J.  E.  Bruns,  The  Christian  Buddhism  of  St.  John  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  236]. 

J.  R.  Michaels,  Christ ScholRev  2  (4,  73)  390-392.- — This  is  not  so  much 
a  book  about  Buddhism  as  an  attempt  to  interpret  Jn  along  the  lines  of  the 
theology  of  L.  Dewart.  Unfortunately,  most  readers  will  find  themselves  at  the 
author’s  mercy  as  far  as  the  history  of  Buddhist  thought  is  concerned.  Behind 
B’s  interpretation  is  a  theological  reductionism  which  says  that  there  is  no 
God  independent  of  our  experience  of  him  and  no  experience  of  him  independent 
of  our  experience  of  each  other.  The  author’s  theory  is  too  far-reaching  and 
his  book  too  short  to  afford  him  the  possibility  of  proving  his  case. — D.J.H. 
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981  r.  J.  M.  Casab6  Suqu£,  La  Teologxa  moral  en  San  Juan  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  355;  §  16-904r]. 

M.  Laconi,  RivistBib  20  (4,  ’72)  424-428. — Detailed  summary.  A  work  of 
such  undoubted  merit  will  certainly  provoke  much  discussion.  This  will  surely 
be  another  of  its  numerous  contributions.  The  reader  will  wish  to  see,  for 
example,  the  area  of  Johannine  moral  teaching  more  sharply  delimited.  Whatever 
the  links  and  the  similarities  between  Jn  and  1  Jn,  there  are  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them.  To  define  Johannine  moral  teaching  from  within,  so  to 
speak,  is  laudable;  but  would  not  its  “external”  links  with  the  rest  of  the  NT 
have  helped  define  it  with  greater  precision?  What  place  does  the  Johannine 
teaching  occupy  within  the  NT  itself?  What  links  does  this  teaching  have  with 
the  primitive  catechesis?  In  this  extensive  work,  with  all  its  insistence  on  the 
new  moral  reality  of  the  believer  and  on  the  new  interiority,  one  is  astonished 
to  find  no  real  treatment  of  the  theme  of  prayer  in  John. — S.B.M. 

982.  N.  H.  Cassem,  “A  Grammatical  and  Contextual  Inventory  of  the  Use 
of  kosmos  in  the  Johannine  Corpus  with  some  Implications  for  a  Johannine 
Cosmic  Theology,”  NTStud  19  (1,  72)  81-91. 

The  unusual  frequency  of  occurrence  of  kosmos  in  Jn  (78  times),  1 — 3  Jn 
(24  times)  and  Rev  (3  times)  merits  a  literary  analysis  with  tables  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  implications.  (1)  Grammatical  analysis  by  cases,  prepositions 
and  modifiers  highlights  the  ambivalence  of  the  Johannine  attitude  toward  the 
world  and  suggests  lines  of  interpretation  about  the  relations  of  God,  man  and 
Jesus  to  the  wrorld.  (2)  Analysis  of  themes  such  as  soteriology,  love-hatred, 
faith  and  the  like  clearly  indicates  the  variation  between  positive  and  negative 
uses  of  kosmos.  (3)  The  distribution  of  this  variation  shows  a  dominance  of 
positive  usage  in  Jn  1 — 12  and  of  negative  usage  in  Jn  13 — 21  and  in  1  Jn. 
Johannine  cosmic  theology  cannot  be  explained  adequately  on  this  basis  alone, 
but  an  explanation  must  begin  from  these  data. — G.W.M. 

983.  L.  Diez  Merino,  "  ‘Galilea’  en  el  IV  Evangelio,”  EstBib  31  (3,  72)  247- 
273. 

“Galilee”  occurs  61  times  in  the  NT,  and  in  Jn,  where  place  is  more  specific 
than  time,  it  plays  an  important  role.  It  is  the  homeland  of  John,  the  homeland 
of  Jesus,  the  place  where  the  ministry  of  Jesus  begins  and  ends.  E.  Lohmeyer 
refers  to  it  as  the  popidus  christianus,  the  terra  Christiana.  Its  people,  uncon¬ 
taminated  by  the  legal  subtleties  of  Judea,  welcomed  Jesus  (Jn  4:45).  It  is 
the  place  where  he  worked  the  first  of  his  signs  (2:11 ;  4:54),  where  he  revealed 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk  4:11)  and  gave  the  Magna  Carta  of 
Christianity,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5:1).  Galilee  is  the  place  of  the 
“secret”  works  of  Jesus  (Jn  7:3-4),  where  he  met  those  who  believed  in  him 
and  first  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (1:49). — S.B.M. 
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984r.  A.  Feuillet,  Le  mystere  de  V amour  divin  dans  la  Theologie  johannique 
[cf.  §  17-570r]. 

J.  M.  Reese,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  73)  83-85. — The  strength  of  the  book  lies 
in  an  enthusiasm  that  can  spark  sympathetic  readers.  But  the  weaknesses  of  F’s 
approach  are  the  lack  of  critical  control  and  the  many  presuppositions  that  force 
him  to  adopt  a  defensive  stance  throughout  and  to  become  guardian  of  John’s 
originality  and  consistency.  He  pays  little  attention  to  recent  Johannine  studies, 
to  the  serious  problems  of  the  formation  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  structural 
analysis  either  of  Jn  or  of  the  Synoptics. — D.J.H. 

985.  R.  T.  Fortna,  “From  Christology  to  Soteriology.  A  Redaction-Critical 
Study  of  Salvation  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Interpretation  27  (1,  73)  31-47. 

The  Signs  Gospel  is  Christological.  “The  author  of  the  Signs  Gospel  ap¬ 
parently  never  considered  the  question  (a)  how  salvation  is  accomplished;  a 
more  nearly  explicit  soteriological  issue  for  him  is  rather  (b)  how  men  receive 
the  salvation  which  the  Messiah  brings  by  his  very  presence,  and  to  that  he 
gives  a  straightforward  answer:  by  believing  in  Jesus  as  Messiah;  finally, 
although  he  never  openly  asks  (c)  what  salvation  consists  of,  by  implication 
he  goes  a  long  way  toward  supplying  an  answer.” 

The  redaction  of  the  Signs  Gospel  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  sub¬ 
jective  soteriology.  What  is  salvation?  John’s  most  characteristic  word  for 
salvation  is  life;  life  is  Jesus  himself.  By  his  coming,  as  the  one  sent  from  the 
Father,  Jesus  gives  to  men  the  life  which  he  himself  is.  In  saying  this,  John 
has  both  drawn  out  the  theological  potential  hidden  in  the  Signs  Gospel  and 
extended  it  in  a  way  which  makes  its  original  meaning  clearer  and  deeper. 
Who  is  saved,  and  where?  Anyone  who  believes,  showing  himself  thereby  not 
to  belong  to  “the  world,”  is  saved.  The  locus  of  salvation  is  Jesus  and  his  own. 
When  is  salvation?  Such  salvation  as  the  Messiah  bestows  at  his  coming  is  now 
present  among  men,  whose  only  need  is  to  receive  it  in  faith. — R.J.K. 

986r.  H.  Klos,  Die  Sakramente  im  J  ohannesevangelium  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  121]. 

J.  Swetnam,  Biblica  53  (4,  72)  590-593. — The  reviewer  finds  himself  in 
general  agreement  with  most  of  K’s  views.  The  author,  however,  could  have 
strengthened  his  case  for  seeing  sacramental  allusions  in  Jn  19:34  if  he  had 
clarified  still  more  his  methodological  principles.  Since  chaps.  6 — 7  and  19:34 
now  stand  in  a  literary  whole  reflecting  the  vision  of  an  author,  the  importance 
of  the  Eucharistic  allusions  in  chap.  6  should  not  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant  for 
understanding  19:34.  Another  area  in  which  K’s  methodology  might  well  be 
examined  is  his  failure  to  explore  the  OT  background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
—D.J.H. 

987.  A.  M.  Kothgasser,  “Die  Lehr-,  Erinnerungs-,  Bezeugungs-  und 
Einfiihrungsfunktion  des  johanneischen  Geist-Parakleten  gegeniiber  der 
Christus-Offenbarung  (Fortsetzung),”  Salesianum  34  (1,  72)  3-51.  [Cf. 
§  17-573.] 
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The  Father  is  the  source  of  all  revelation.  The  Son  is  the  revealer  as  well 
as  the  revelation,  the  expression,  the  image  ( eikon )  and  revealer  of  the  Father. 
The  function  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to  supplement  Christ’s  revelation  but  to  recall 
and  make  present  what  Christ  has  revealed  and  what  he  is,  and  to  bear  witness 
to  the  saving  power  of  God’s  self-manifestation,  which  challenges  man  and 
demands  an  answer.  As  Jesus  proclaims  what  he  hears  from  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  proclaims  what  he  hears  and  receives  from  the  Son,  so  the  disciples 
(i.e.  the  church)  in  the  power  and  with  the  light  of  the  Spirit-Paraclete  proclaim 
the  one  revelation  of  God. — J.J.C. 

988.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “The  Historical  Background  and  Theological  Meaning 
of  the  Paraclete,”  DukeDivSchRev  3 7  (3,  72)  146-159. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  bringing  together  three  ideas — Paraclete, 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  holy  spirit — and  in  chaps.  14 — 16  is  primarily  interested  in 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Paraclete.  The  age  of  Jesus  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  the  return  of  God’s  spirit  to  his  people.  In  Jn  Jesus  is  the  one  who  after  his 
resurrection  is  able  to  restore  the  spirit  which  united  God  •  of  old  with  his 
people.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  comes  forth  from  the  Father,  and  teaches  and 
leads  into  all  truth.  Arising  from  the  “comforter  of  Israel”  passages  in  2  Isa 
and  the  figure  of  Wisdom  in  Prov  8:4-36,  the  Paraclete  is  seen  as  a  prophetic 
type  of  teacher  who  serves  and  completes  the  revelation  taught  by  Jesus,  and 
yet  is  also  an  advocate  in  a  court.  By  identifying  the  Paraclete  with  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  the  author  gets  across  “the  idea  that  the  disciple  of  Jesus  has  for 
always  a  heaven-sent  gift  in  the  form  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  within  him.”  It 
appears  “that  indwelling  by  the  Father  and  Jesus  is  tantamount  to  indwelling 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  that  this  is  what  the  coming  of  ‘the  other  Paraclete’ 
means.” — D.J.H. 

989.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Eusebius,  H.  E.  3,39,4,”  Biblica  53  (  3,  72  )  412. 

In  spite  of  the  puzzling  duplication  of  the  name  John,  Papias  ( Ecclesiastical 
History  3.39.4)  was  speaking  of  one  man.  A  parallel  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
Book  of  Protection  (codex  C  §  17  sub  fine )  where  John  is  named  in  his  twofold 
capacity  of  apostle  and  Evangelist. — D.J.H. 

990r.  B.  Lindars,  Behind  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NTA  16,  p.  240]. 

N.  M.  Watson,  “Barnabas  Lindars’  Approach  to  John,”  AusBibRev  20  (72) 
39-43. — Extensive  summary.  L’s  approach  is  “most  promising.”  His  theory 
seems  to  do  justice  to  the  Evangelist’s  creative  skill.  Furthermore,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  complex  to  do  justice  to  the  complexity  of  the  Gospel  itself. — D.J.H. 

991r.  L.  Morris,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  [cf.  NTA  16,  p.  241;  §  17- 
574r]. 

J.  D.  McCaughey,  “Leon  Morris  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  AusBibRev  20  (72) 
44-48. — Morris  restricts  himself  unnecessarily  in  his  determination  to  use  the 
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Fourth  Gospel  as  a  source  for  the  knowledge  of  the  historical  Jesus.  His  con¬ 
tention  that  Jn  preserves  Jesus’  private  teaching,  his  tendency  toward  psy¬ 
chologizing,  and  his  apologetic  defense  of  miracles  are  the  results  of  this  stance. 
His  attitude  toward  history  is  still  that  of  the  19th  century.  Why  do  evangelical 
scholars  find  it  necessary  to  support  their  convictions  with  conservative  historical 
j  udgments  ? — D.  J.H. 

992r.  - ,  Idem. 

D.  Wenham,  EvangQuart  45  (1,  73)  53-56. — This  is  likely  to  remain  the 
standard  scholarly  treatment  of  Jn  by  a  conservative  evangelical  for  some 
years  to  come.  It  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  preacher  who  wants  the  guidance 
of  someone  who  is  scholarly,  reliable,  and  unashamedly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  orthodox  Christianity.  Yet  anyone  looking  for  new  answers  to  the  major 
critical  questions  and  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  current  controversies 
surrounding  the  Gospel  is  liable  to  be  disappointed.  To  accept  apostolic  author¬ 
ship  is  not  necessarily  to  foreclose  all  questions  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  traditions. — D.J.H. 

993.  S.  Sabugal,  “Una  contribucion  a  la  cristologia  joannea,”  Augustinianum 
12  (3,  72)  565-572.  [Cf.  §§  17-1079,  1212.] 

A  summary  of  the  author’s  book  Christos.  Investigacion  exegetica  sobre  la 
cristologia  joannea  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  410]. 

994r.  S.  Schulz,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  121]. 

J.  E.  Bruns,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  73)  114-115. — The  commentary  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  sensitive  and  often  distinctively  nuanced  work.  Schulz’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  John’s  Christology  is  very  close  to  E.  Kasemann’s,  and  his 
insistence  that  John’s  Christology  is  not  docetic  is  difficult  to  understand  and 
is  not  really  explained.  His  view  that  Jn  6:42  is  evidence  that  for  John  and 
the  Johannine  church  the  dogma  of  the  virgin  birth  was  not  an  article  of  faith 
is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  view  that  for  John  the  earthly  Jesus  remains 
the  pre-existent  Logos. — D.J.H. 

995r.  G.  Stemberger,  La  symbolique  du  bien  et  du  mal  selon  saint  Jean  [cf. 

NTA  15,  p.  242;  §  17-174r]. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  Biblica  53  (4,  72)  586-587. — In  S’s  exegetical  explanation 
of  Jn  there  is  great  deal  of  good,  solid  workmanship — not  all  of  it  new,  but 
well  thought  out  and  presented.  He  makes  a  valuable  contribution,  perhaps  as 
much  to  Johannine  ethics  as  to  Johannine  symbolism.  Yet  it  is  a  difficult  book 
to  get  to  grips  with,  probably  because  the  material  is  arranged  in  what  seems 
to  be  an  artificial  pattern  and  because  the  concentration  on  the  biblical  back¬ 
ground  of  Johannine  symbolism  has  left  the  religionsgeschichtlich  problem  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospel  less  than  adequately  handled. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  cf.  §§  17-862,  1023r. 
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Jn  1:1,  cf.  §  17-957. 


996.  [Jn  1:14]  G.  Richter,  “Die  Fleischwerdung  des  Logos  im  Johannes- 
evangelium  (Fortsetzung),”  NovTest  14  (4,  72)  257-276.  [Cf.  §  16-220.] 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  and  docetic  teaching  of  Jesus’  life  and  activity  (entrance 
into  the  world,  Eucharist,  passion,  resurrection)  provide  further  evidence  sup¬ 
porting  the  thesis  regarding  the  anti-docetic  thrust  of  Jn  1:14.  This  anti- 
docetic  character,  together  with  the  un-Johannine  vocabulary  of  vv.  14-18, 
indicates  that  these  verses  are  a  secondary  expansion  of  the  original  Gospel. 
The  humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  notion  of  incarnation  are  emphases  of  this 
redactor,  rather  than  of  the  original  Evangelist,  against  a  docetic  Christology 
which  had  emerged  within  the  Johannine  community  itself. — J.H.E. 

Jn  4:46-54,  cf.  §  17-973. 

997r.  [Jn  5 — 12]  R.  Schnackenburg,  Das  J olianne  Sevang  elium,  II  [cf.  NT  A 
16,  p.  372].  ' 

G.  Richter,  MiinchTheolZeit  23  (4,  72)  383-385. — When  compared  with 
the  first  volume,  this  installment  shows  more  regard  for  the  historical  situation  of 
the  Evangelist,  more  concern  with  the  relationship  between  the  tradition  and 
the  redaction,  less  skepticism  toward  literary  criticism  as  well  as  more  readiness 
to  reckon  with  an  extensive  secondary  redaction  and  to  deal  with  dogmatic 
questions  and  other  issues  which  arise  out  of  the  exegesis.  The  author  under¬ 
estimates  John’s  reliance  on  traditional  materials  and  overestimates  his  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  OT.  The  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  situated  in  a  Judaism 
infiltrated  by  gnosis,  in  which  rabbinic  ideas  were  not  unknown. — D.J.H. 

998.  M.  Shorter,  “The  Position  of  Chapter  VI  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Exp 
Times  84  (  6,  73)  181-183. 

The  interval  elapsing  between  Jn  10:21  and  10:22  may  have  been  the  original 
and  true  position  of  Jn  6.  This  arrangement  would  mean  that  the  “Good  Shep¬ 
herd”  discourse  becomes  the  prelude  to  the  feeding,  that  6:66-71  (the  Johannine 
equivalent  of  Caesarea  Philippi)  forms  a  watershed  dividing  the  first  half  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  second,  and  that  the  eschatological  teaching  contained  in  the 
Eucharistic  discourse  becomes  symbolically  fulfilled  in  the  next  chapter  (Jn  11) 
with  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Origen  has  chaps.  4  and  5  in  the  traditional  order 
but  seems  to  have  had  chap.  7  immediately  following  chap.  5 ;  this  state  of  affairs 
is  consistent  with  the  theory  here  put  forward. — D.J.H. 

999.  S.  Pancaro,  “The  Metamorphosis  of  a  Legal  Principle  in  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel.  A  Closer  Look  at  Jn  7,51,”  Biblica  53  (3,  72)  340-361. 

John’s  Gospel  contains  no  judicial  sentencing  of  Jesus,  for  the  trial  of  Jesus 
runs  through  the  Lord’s  entire  public  ministry.  The  opposition  is  in  fact  caught 
in  a  dilemma,  for  no  judgment  can  be  pronounced  on  Jesus  without  first  giving 
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him  a  hearing.  But  to  “hear”  Jesus  in  the  true  sense  means  to  believe  and  accept 
what  he  reveals  about  himself  in  word,  which  in  turn  fully  manifests  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  he  “does.”  To  come  to  know  what  he  does  means  to  see  in  his 
semeia  the  ergon  of  the  Father  at  work  in  manifesting  Jesus  as  his  Son.  Iron¬ 
ically,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  misunderstand  him  in  terms  of  their  law,  yet  this 
same  law,  as  presented  by  John,  establishes  conditions  for  the  judgment  of  Jesus 
that  can  be  met  only  by  those  who  believe  in  him.  Thus  the  Pharisees  through 
their  condemnation  of  Jesus  break  the  very  law  they  claim  to  defend. — F.W.D. 

1000.  [Jn  8:31-36]  J.  M.  Casabo  Suque,  “La  Liberation  en  San  Juan,”  Revist 
Bib  34  (3,  72)  225-242. 

Only  in  Jn  8:31-36  does  the  term  “free”  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jn  8  is  a 
chapter  of  controversy  with  three  principal  themes:  the  revelation  of  Jesus,  his 
filiation,  and  his  deeds.  The  analysis  of  the  pericope  leads  one  to  conclude  that, 
for  Jn,  total  and  absolute  liberation  is  transcendent  and  eschatological.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  process  which  is  being  realized  now  in  history.  Any  liberating 
action  not  prompted  by  Christ,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is,  within  Johan- 
nine  categories,  not  “true”  liberation.  In  the  light  of  this  the  situation  in  Latin 
America  is  examined. — S.B.M. 

Jn  10:21-22,  cf.  §  17-998. 

Jn  11:44,  cf.  §  17-1004. 

lOOlr.  [Jn  17]  A.  Feuillet,  Le  Sacerdoce  du  Christ  et  de  ses  ministres  [cf. 
NTA  17,  p.  417]. 


J.  Pintard,  “Que  nous  enseigne  l’Lcriture  sur  le  sacerdoce  du  Christ  et  de 
ses  ministres?  D’apres  un  ouvrage  recent,”  EspVie  83  (2,  73)  17-22. — Feuillet 
prefers  to  begin  his  treatment  of  Christ’s  priesthood  from  Jn  17  rather  than  from 
Heb  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Servant  Songs  of  2  Isa  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  liturgy  for  understanding  the  passage.  In  the  prayer  of  Jn  17 
Christ  demands  that  the  new  people  of  God  reflect  not  only  the  divine  holiness 
but  also  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son.  Having  received  a  priestly  consecration, 
the  apostles  share  in  and  continue  on  the  mission  of  Jesus.  The  letters  to  the 
seven  churches  in  Rev  provide  further  information  on  the  origin  of  the  episco¬ 
pate.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  fine  example  of  biblical  criticism  coupled  with 
a  respect  for  authentic  Christian  tradition. — D.J.H. 

1002r.  [Jn  17]  E.  Kasemann,  The  Testament  of  Jesus  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  269; 

§  14-557r]. 

E.  F.  Osborn,  “Kasemann  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  AusBibRev  20  (72)  33-38. 
— Extensive  summary.  K’s  understanding  of  Jn  makes  sense  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
on  a  wider  scale  than  do  other  interpretations.  The  unsettling  result  shows  the 
risk  and  integrity  of  exegesis.  The  later  forms  of  the  Johannine  tradition  in 
Clement  and  Origen  confirm  the  Gnostic  tendencies.  It  can  be  said  that,  in  his 
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defense  against  Gnosticism,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a  Gnostic. 
— D.J.H. 

1003.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Strukturanalyse  von  Joh  17,”  BibZeit  17  (1,  73) 
67-78. 

The  frequency  of  the  doxa-doxazein  word-group  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Jn  17  highlights  glorification  as  a  major  theme.  The  effort  to  connect  glorifica¬ 
tion  with  the  disciples  shows  that  throughout  the  prayer  Christ  has  in  mind  the 
disciples,  that  is,  all  men  who  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  Father.  The  first 
(17: lb-2)  and  the  second  (17:5)  petitions  are  linked  together  by  17:4.  The  first 
petition  emphasizes  the  Son  and  proceeds  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  while  the 
second  goes  from  Son  to  Father.  The  Son  wishes  to  be  glorified  by  the  Father 
in  order  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  those  entrusted  to  him.  Then  in  17:6-10 
the  praying  Christ  provides  several  motives  which  prepare  for  the  petition  on 
behalf  of  the  disciples  beginning  in  17:11.  While  17:7-8  constitute  a  development 
of  “they  have  kept  thy  word”  in  17:6,  it  may  be  excessive  purism  to  regard  it  as 
an  addition  or  gloss.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

1004.  [Jn  20:7]  W.  E.  Reiser,  “The  Case  of  the  Tidy  Tomb:  The  Place  of  the 
Napkins  of  John  11:44  and  20:7,”  HeythJourn  14  (1,  73)  47-57. 

We  must  assume  that  as  John  writes  about  the  raising  of  Lazarus  he  has 
another  rising  in  view  and  that  it  makes  eminent  sense  to  connect  the  way 
Lazarus  emerged  from  his  tomb  with  the  tomb  from  which  Jesus  arose.  Jesus 
is  lord  of  his  own  resurrection.  As  Jn  5:19-29  provides  the  best  commentary  on 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  10:17-18  forms  a  fine  commentary  on  the  rising  of  Jesus. 
Hence  we  find  that  Jesus  does  not  need  another  to  remove  his  bindings;  he  takes 
off  his  own  napkin.  To  underline  the  deliberateness,  freedom  and  power  which 
he  has  from  the  Father,  Jesus  folds  and  arranges  the  linens  himself.  The  folded 
napkin  was  instrumental  in  the  beloved  disciple’s  coming  to  faith.  The  beloved 
disciple  perceived  that  Christ  did  not  simply  pass  through  the  wrappings.  Since 
he  comes  to  believe  when  he  beholds  the  napkin  in  its  place  apart,  the  napkin 
appears  as  a  sign  of  glory. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

1005r.  C.  Burchard,  Der  dreizehnte  Zeage  [cf.  NT  A  15,  pp.  354-355;  §§  17- 
580r — 581  r]. 

M.  E.  Thrall,  Biblica  53  (3,  72)  459-460. — Since  there  is  no  simple  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  structure  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  and  the  structure  of  Acts  9:3- 
19a,  B’s  form-critical  argument  that  the  Acts  story  is  a  conversion  narrative 
rather  than  a  call  narrative  becomes  problematical.  Yet  his  other  conclusions  may 
still  be  valid.  The  common  assumption  that  Luke  subordinates  Paul  to  the  Twelve 
and  H.  Conzelmann’s  idea  of  the  epoch  of  the  church  will  have  to  be  modified  in 
the  light  of  B’s  work. — D.J.H. 
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1006.  H.  Moxnes,  “Fra  jjzfdisk  sekt  till  verdensreligion.  Adolf  von  Harnack  og 
plaseringen  av  Lukas-Acta  innenfor  urkristendommens  utvikling”  [From 
Jewish  Sect  to  World  Religion.  Adolf  von  Harnack  and  the  Placing  of 
Luke-Acts  within  the  Development  of  Primitive  Christianity],  Norsk 
T eolT ids  73  (3-4,  72)  229-255. 

A.  von  Harnack’s  thesis  about  the  place  of  Acts  in  the  development  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  still  merits  attention.  According  to  Harnack,  Luke  was  a  historian  without 
prejudice,  hence  worthy  of  acceptance.  He  shows  that  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
came  from  God  and  hence  in  principle  could  be  acceptable  to  the  Jews.  He  does 
nothing  to  lower  the  status  of  the  Torah  or  the  Temple  but  takes  pains  to  under¬ 
line  the  basic  unity  of  the  Jewish  people  ( laos ).  Luke’s  view  does  not  take  into 
account  the  tensions  between  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  and  Christian 
converts  from  paganism.  Harnack  dates  Acts  before  A.D.  70  and  considers  Luke 
a  good  representative  of  the  first  generation  of  Greek  Christians,  who  revered 
what  was  ancient.  If  we  question  the  underlying  unity  of  the  different  groups 
of  Christians,  all  Harnack’s  categories  need  to  be  re-evaluated. — L.-M.D. 

1007.  J.  Navone,  “Speeches  in  Acts,”  BibToday  65  (73)  1114-17. 

Despite  all  the  historical  and  traditional  materials  that  Luke  has  employed, 
the  speeches  in  Acts  are  still  his  own  work.  They  preach  and  appeal  to  the  be¬ 
lieving  reader.  They  show  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  announce  the  message 
of  salvation  to  him. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  cf.  §  17-893. 

Acts  1:26,  cf.  §  17-1149. 

1008.  I.  Broer,  “Der  Geist  und  die  Gemeinde.  Zur  Auslegung  der  lukanischen 
Pfingstgeschichte  (Apg  2,1-13),”  BibLeb  13  (4,  72)  261-283. 

Recent  authors  (N.  Adler,  W.  Grundmann,  G.  Kretschmar,  J.  Dupont,  E. 
Schweizer,  E.  Lohse)  still  disagree  over  Luke’s  theological  intentions  and  use  of 
traditional  material  in  Acts  2:1-13.  But  to  avoid  the  issue  and  concentrate  only 
on  “what  Luke  intended”  (E.  Haenchen)  fails  to  do  justice  to  his  possible 
written  sources.  Source  analysis  suggests  that  Luke  began  with  a  tradition  in 
which  the  Pentecost  miracle  (speaking  in  tongues)  was  already  associated  with 
the  Pentecost  event  (coming  of  the  Spirit).  Luke’s  additions  to  and  reworkings 
of  this  tradition  show  how  central  this  pericope  is  to  his  overall  theological  con¬ 
cern:  i.e.  that  the  same  Spirit  (Luke  makes  no  distinction  in  Acts  between  the 
original  conferral  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  and  the  subsequent  ones)  is  hence¬ 
forth  granted  to  all ,  i.e.  to  the  entire  post-Easter  community  (cf.  2:1,  17,  38). 
The  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  Pentecost  event  emphasizes  that  the 
Spirit  is  actually  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10).  The  pericope  is  thus  a 
fine  example  of  Luke’s  working  method,  of  how  expertly  he  incorporates  elements 
of  the  tradition  into  his  own  theological  conception. — R.J.D. 
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Acts  2:38,  cf.  §  17-1125. 


1009.  A.  Strobel,  “Armenpfleger  ‘um  des  Friedens  willen.’  (Zum  Verstandnis 
von  Act  6:1-6),”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (3-4,  72)  271-276. 

Acts  6:1-6  really  does  deal  with  the  appointment  of  a  group  of  official  “almo¬ 
ners”  as  a  response  to  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Jerusalem  com¬ 
munity.  The  situation  appears  plausible  in  the  light  of  a  set  of  Jewish  parallels 
from  rabbinic  literature  which  have  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  similar  persons 
to  take  care  of  the  poor,  especially  by  table  service,  in  areas  where  Jews  and 
Gentiles  live  together.  The  texts  explicitly  emphasize  that  this  arrangement  is 
“for  the  sake  of  peace.” — G.W.M. 

1010.  [Acts  12:17]  J.  Wenham,  “Did  Peter  Go  to  Rome  in  AD  42?”  TynBull 
23  (  72)  94-102. 

The  “another  place”  of  Acts  12:17  to  which  Peter  went  after  he  was  released 
from  prison  in  A.D.  42  may  well  have  been  Rome.  Rome  with  its  vast  Jewish 
population  was  a  likely  place  to  harbor  an  escaped  prisoner.  Also,  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  accepted  the  tradition  of  Peter’s  twenty-five-year  episcopate  at  Rome.  If 
Acts  was  published  in  Rome  and  was  designed  to  incline  people  of  influence  to 
look  favorably  upon  Christianity,  it  would  not  have  been  tactful  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  a  fugitive  from  justice.  So 
the  vague  “another  place”  was  used.  Peter’s  twenty-five-year  Roman  episcopate 
would  explain  Paul’s  hesitation  to  build  on  another  man’s  foundation  (Rom 
15:20).  Also,  the  Cephas-party  at  Corinth  may  have  been  a  group  of  Peter’s 
converts  expelled  from  Rome  by  Claudius  in  A.D.  49.  Finally,  Peter’s  departure 
from  Rome  to  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  46  seems  to  provide  the  ideal  Sits  im  Leben 
for  the  composition  of  Mk. — D.J.H. 

1011.  R.  Penna,  “Lo  ‘Spirito  di  Gesu’  in  Atti  16,7.  Analisi  letteraria  e  teo- 
logica,”  RivistBib  20  (  3,  72)  241-261. 

Acts  16:6-10  is  a  literary  unit  placed  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  whole  narrative 
to  mark  a  decisive  step  forward  in  the  march  of  events.  The  real  protagonist  is 
the  Spirit,  moving  forward  the  missionaries,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
narrative  in  Acts  it  is  the  Spirit  that  is  moving  the  church  in  its  expansion 
throughout  the  world.  In  view  of  all  this,  what  is  the  original  formulation  of 
16:7?  The  literary  homogeneity  of  16:6-10  shows  us  that  it  is  Lukan  in  nature, 
but  influenced  by  Paul’s  doctrine  on  the  Spirit.  Paul  was  the  first  to  call  Jesus 
the  spirit  of  God;  Luke  would  never  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  Luke 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  continuity  and  identity  of  Jesus’  mission  and  the 
church’s  activity.  Through  the  expression  “the  Spirit  of  Jesus”  in  16:7,  the 
author  wished  to  underline  that  this  new  step  forward  into  Europe  was  due  not 
simply  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  general,  but  to  Jesus  himself  acting  as  Christ  and 
Lord,  who  is  governing  the  church,  not  only  in  its  first  years  but  also  now  up 
to  the  end  of  history.  The  practical  conclusion  would  be  that  the  leaders  of  the 
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church  must  learn  to  change  their  plans  according  to  the  prompting  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ;  failure  does  not  mean  the  end,  but  a  new  opening  for  evangelization. 
— C.S. 


EPISTLES— REVELATION 
Paul 

1012.  L.  Audet,  “L’organisation  des  communautes  chretiennes  selon  les  grandes 
epitres  pauliniennes,”  StudRel/SciRel  2  (3,  ’72)  235-250. 

Neither  la'ikos  nor  hierarchia  (government  by  priests)  appears  in  the  NT. 
Even  kleros  is  there  used  only  in  the  sense  of  “eschatological  heritage”  (cf.  Col 
1:12)  and  is  applied  to  the  whole  community.  The  terminology  current  in  apos¬ 
tolic  times  is  witness  to  the  absence  of  a  clergy/laity  stratification  in  the  primitive 
community.  The  ecclesiological  conception  of  1 — 2  Thes,  1 — 2  Cor  and  Rom  is  of 
quite  a  different  type  from  that  in  the  Pastorals  but  is  no  less  valuable  for  us 
today.  1 — 2  Cor  are  not  addressed  to  the  leaders  but  to  the  Christians  in  the 
community.  Paul  insists  on  the  role  of  the  Christian  as  that  of  responsibility, 
initiative,  and  participation  in  the  disciplinary  measures  and  the  charitable  organ¬ 
ization.  Far  from  constituting  a  caste  system,  the  tasks  and  functions  in  the 
churches  were  for  “the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  The  principle  of  unity 
and  equality  was  that  of  Gal  3:28  and  Rom  12:10.  In  this  ecclesiology  there  is 
no  room  for  a  distinction  of  class  but  only  for  a  diversity  of  functions  conceived 
as  services  ( diakoniai ).  But  among  the  charisms  is  that  of  government,  kyber- 
nesis  (1  Cor  12:28).  This  charism  must  have  belonged  to  those  who  presided 
( proistamenos )  (1  Thes  5:12;  Rom  12:8).  Nevertheless,  for  Paul,  the  risen 
Christ  remains  the  sole  principle  of  authority  in  the  church. — S.B.M. 

1013.  L.  Dequeker,  “Het  Nieuwe  Verbond  bij  Jeremia,  bij  Paulus  en  in  de 
Brief  aan  de  Hebreeen”  [The  New  Covenant  in  Jeremiah,  in  Paul  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews],  Bijdragen  33  (3,  72)  234-261. 

In  Jer  31 :31-34  the  prophet  distinguishes  between  the  covenant  with  the  fathers 
and  a  new  covenant.  The  contrast  is  not  that  of  law  and  grace.  The  point  of  the 
text  is  the  promise  that  the  Lord  will,  in  spite  of  the  infidelity  of  his  people, 
again  establish  his  covenant.  In  the  sectarian  community  of  Qumran  (cf.  esp. 
the  Damascus  Document )  “New  Covenant”  had  another  meaning.  The  members 
receive  the  revelation  of  (new)  precepts  which  were  concealed  before;  by  observ¬ 
ing  them  they  will  be  able  to  adhere  to  the  (old!)  covenant.  Heb  8:13  comments 
on  Jer  31:31-34:  “By  speaking  of  a  new  covenant  he  has  pronounced  the  first 
one  old;  and  anything  that  is  growing  old  and  aging  will  shortly  disappear.” 
According  to  this  interpretation  the  first  covenant  was  undone  by  God  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  one  because  of  the  sins  of  Israel.  Such  a  discontinuity  was  not 
found  in  Jer  31  (but  see  Heb  8:9,  “And  I  abandoned  them,”  a  free,  not  exact 
LXX,  translation  of  Jer  31:32).  The  term  “Old  Covenant”  occurs  in  2  Cor 
3:14.  As  vv.  15-16  logically  follow  closely  on  v.  13,  the  assumption  is  that  v.  14 
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is  a  later,  post-Pauline  addition.  In  2  Cor  3  the  contrast  does  not  deal  with  new 
and  old,  but  with  two  different  behavioral  responses:  the  new  life  of  the  spirit 
(dispensation  of  the  new  covenant,  cf.  v.  6)  and  the  covenant  reduced  to  a  dead 
letter  (dispensation  of  death,  cf.  v.  7).  V.  14,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  a  kind  of 
reflection,  as  is  present  in  Heb. — J.L. 

1014.  D.  J.  Doughty,  “The  Priority  of  Charis.  An  Investigation  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Language  of  Paul,”  NT  Stud  19  (2,  73)  163-180. 

Bultmann’s  use  of  pistis  as  the  central  and  organizing  concept  of  Pauline 
theology  must  be  supplemented  by  an  exegetical  analysis  of  charis  in  Paul  which 
not  only  reveals  the  presuppositions  of  Paul’s  attitude  to  faith  but  also  places  the 
anthropological  orientation  of  Pauline  theology  on  a  Christological  basis.  It  is 
the  semantic  relationship  of  pistis  and  charis  in  the  theological  language  of  Paul 
that  is  in  question,  and  the  investigation  reveals  the  priority  of  the  latter.  Notably 
in  Rom  3  and  4  it  is  by  the  presupposition  that  all  righteousness  comes  by  God’s 
charis  that  Paul  escapes  the  natural  Jewish  assumption  that  Abraham’s  faith  was 
actually  a  “work”  in  return  for  which  he  was  justified.  And  it  is  the  grace- 
character  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  which  grounds  even  Paul’s  interpretation 
of  the  OT.  Rom  5:15-21  also  illustrates  the  use  of  charis  to  express  the  partic¬ 
ularity  of  the  Christ-event.  The  use  of  charis  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  faith  in 
the  Christian  present  is  seen  in  the  discussion  of  the  spiritual  gifts  ( charismata ) 
in  1  Cor  12— 14.— G.W.M. 

101 5r.  C.  H.  Giblin,  In  Hope  of  God’s  Glory  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  244;  §  16-244r]. 

D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  Biblica  53  (3,  72  )  461-463. — G’s  exposition  is  always 
luminously  clear,  and  “I  found  myself  in  enthusiastic  agreement  with  90%  of  it.” 
The  omission  of  references,  a  certain  lack  of  definition  concerning  Paul’s  gospel, 
and  the  order  adopted  in  expounding  Rom  are  matters  for  criticism.  His  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Rom  9 — 11  is  “one  of  the  finest  I  know.”  Nowhere  is  G’s  exegesis  dis¬ 
torted  by  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  dogmatic  presuppositions,  yet  his  work 
is  very  fruitful  for  speculative  theology  in  our  own  day. — D.J.H. 

1016r.  R.  Jewett,  Paul’s  Anthropological  Terms  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  361]. 

R.  P.  Martin,  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  142-144. — This  book  breaks  new 
ground.  Its  main  position — that  one  must  look  to  the  argumentative  situation  of 
the  letters  to  understand  Paul’s  use  of  anthropological  terms — is  tenable.  The 
view,  however,  that  the  terms  which  belong  more  to  the  center  of  Paul’s  message 
are  to  be  discovered  in  Rom  is  more  problematical. — D.J.H. 

1017r.  O.  Kuss,  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  245;  §  17-597r]. 

E.  E.  Ellis,  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  141-142. — The  picture  of  Paul  presented 
by  K  accords  with  widely  accepted  viewpoints  in  modern  criticism.  Some  mat¬ 
ters  seem  to  be  still  open  to  question.  Is  it  really  true  that  Paul  views  his  situation 
as  one  of  apocalyptic  urgency?  Are  the  assumptions  that  Paul  personally  penned 
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or  dictated  his  letters  and  that  the  genuine  ones  can  be  confidently  distinguished 
from  the  Deuteropaulines  really  valid? — D.J.H. 

1018.  H.  Maultsby,  “The  Ethics  of  Paul,”  BibToday  65  (73)  1118-22. 

For  Paul  it  is  because  we  are  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  are  free  to  be 
concerned  for  our  neighbor.  The  deep  conviction  of  being  ruled  by  Jesus  Christ, 
of  being  “in  Christ,”  is  the  terminus  a  quo  and  reference  point  for  Paul’s  ethic. 
—D.J.H. 

1019.  J.  R.  Moore,  “Computer  Analysis  and  the  Pauline  Corpus.  A  Case  of 
Deus  ex  Machina,”  BiblSac  130  (517,  73)  41-49. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  A.  Q.  Morton  and  J.  McLeman  regarding  the 
Pauline  corpus  ignore  the  fact  that  statistical  conclusions  are  mute  concerning 
authorship.  Their  premises  concerning  the  unconscious  characteristics  of  style 
and  the  importance  of  kai  prompt  several  important  questions.  Their  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  role  of  the  amanuensis  undercuts  both  premises.  Their 
results  are  “not  so  much  a  computer  revelation  of  a  ‘five  letter  Paul,’  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  foregone  conclusion  through  a  computer.  Deus  ex  machina  indeed.” 
—D.J.H. 

1020.  P.  Nautin,  “Irenee  et  la  canonicite  des  Rpitres  pauliniennes,”  RevHist 
Rel  182  (2,  72)  113-130. 

This  article  proposes  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  some  historians  that  the 
Pauline  epistles  at  the  time  of  Irenaeus  were  not  considered  canonical  is  un¬ 
founded.  The  thesis  proposed  by  J.  Werner  in  1889  and  taken  up,  with  some 
modifications,  by  A.  Benoit  in  1960  and  most  recently  by  E.  Peretto  makes  a 
fresh  examination  of  the  evidence  necessary.  Three  points  need  first  be  estab¬ 
lished:  (1)  for  Irenaeus  the  epistles  of  Paul  enjoyed,  in  matters  of  faith,  an 
authority  not  only  equal  but  superior  to  that  of  the  OT ;  (2)  Irenaeus  considered 
the  epistles  inspired;  and  (3)  the  epistles  are  a  part  of  the  Scriptures.  The  texts 
cited  in  evidence  of  these  three  points  are  both  clear  and  convergent.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  texts  proposed  in  support  of  Werner’s  thesis  shows  that  it 
was  unlikely  that  Irenaeus  wished  to  exclude  the  epistles  from  the  universae 
scripturae.  It  is  true,  as  Benoit  and  Peretto  maintain,  that  Irenaeus  does  not  use 
“the  Scripture  says”  when  citing  Paul.  But  this  formula  is  found  in  the  NT 
applied  invariably  to  the  OT,  and  this  usage  could  not  but  have  influenced  early 
Christian  usage.  Moreover,  Irenaeus  uses  “the  Lord  says”  when  citing  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  “the  apostle  says”  when  citing  the  epistles.  Nor  is  such  usage  limited 
to  Irenaeus.  The  tripartite  canon,  prophetae-Dominus-apostoli ,  was  not  peculiar 
to  Irenaeus.  It  is  attested  to  in  Africa  and  Rome  by  Tertullian  and  in  Alexandria 
by  Clement.  This  implies  that  it  was  formed  well  before  the  2nd  century. — S.B.M. 

1021.  C.  Romaniuk,  “La  volonta  di  Dio  come  motivo  parenetico  nelle  Lettere 
di  S.  Paolo,”  RivistBib  20  (4,  72)  353-368. 
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The  fundamental  motive  for  Christian  moral  life  is  not  the  principle  of  do  ut 
des  but  the  will  of  God,  either  considered  in  itself  or  as  the  source  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  vocation  or  even  as  predestination,  which  includes  all  men.  This  doctrine 
belongs  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  Paul’s  theology;  it  recurs  frequently  in  1 — 2 
Thes,  less  frequently  in  the  later  epistles,  and  only  once  in  the  Pastorals,  where 
it  is  replaced  by  Christological  motives.  The  assertion  there  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  his  will  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  hints  at  the  earlier  usage.  The 
insistence  on  God’s  will  in  the  earlier  epistles  shows  that  Paul  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  OT  theology,  wherein  God  is  presented  as  the  supreme  lawgiver  and 
lord  of  the  universe.  The  authority  of  God  effectively  determines  man’s  behavior. 
— C.S. 

1022r.  J.  Sanchez  Bosch,  “Gloriarse”  segun  San  Pablo  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  362; 
§  16-613r]. 

R.  J.  Karris,  J  ournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  144-146. — The  author  has  investigated 
more  profane  texts  relevant  to  this  theme  than  anyone  before  him  and  has 
clearly  proved  that  kauchaomai  does  not  always  have  negative  connotations.  Yet 
a  glance  at  the  TWNT  article  on  kauchaomai  will  show  that  R.  Bultmann  had 
already  said  something  quite  similar.  Also,  it  is  probable  that  kauchaomai  is  not 
the  fundamental  attitude  of  man  prior  to  faith,  the  viewpoint  that  Bultmann  has 
championed  by  reading  Paul  through  the  glasses  of  an  Augustinian-Lutheran 
tradition  and  existentialism.  The  author’s  thought  and  style  are  unclear  and  often 
perplexing.  The  assumptions  that  Paul  wrote  all  the  epistles  (save  Heb)  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  and  that  there  is  a  literary  dependence  of  Paul  upon  the  LXX  are 
methodological  faults. — D.J.H. 

1023r.  L.  Schottroff,  Der  Glaubende  und  die  feindliche  Welt  [cf.  NTA  15, 
p.  362;  §  17-599r]. 

H.-M.  Schenke,  TheolLitZeit  97  (10,  72)  751-755. — This  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing,  necessary  and  unusual  attempt  to  work  through  the  old  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  gnosis  and  certain  strata  of  the  NT.  Her  surprising  conclusion 
is  that,  in  their  attitudes  concerning  the  believer’s  relationship  to  the  world,  John 
and  the  Gnostics  are  in  fundamental  agreement  whereas  Paul  is  anti-Gnostic.  Is 
the  situation  of  decision,  so  important  in  Jn,  really  the  constitutive  element  of  the 
Gnostic  understanding  of  existence?  Her  depiction  of  Paul  as  anti-Gnostic  de¬ 
pends  on  the  questionable  assumption  that  his  opponents  are  Gnostics.  Texts  such 
as  1  Cor  2:8  suggest  a  more  positive  attitude  on  Paul’s  part  toward  gnosis. 
—D.J.H. 

1024r.  P.  Tachau,  “Einst”  und  “Jetst”  im  Neuen  Testament  [cf.  NTA  16,  pp. 
247-248]. 

R.  J.  Karris,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  73)  119-120. — This  is  by  far  the  best 
study  to  appear  on  the  pote-nyn  schema  in  the  NT.  The  author’s  exegesis  of 
individual  passages  is  rich  and  shows,  among  other  things,  how  paraenesis  builds 
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on  the  schema,  how  contexts  determine  the  content  of  the  antithetical  schema, 
and  how  the  indicative  and  imperative  are  related  to  the  schema.  The  deficiencies 
of  the  monograph  are  methodological  in  nature.  ( 1 )  The  presence  of  the  adverbs 
“then”  and  “now”  is  not  constitutive  of  the  schema,  but  merely  characteristic. 
(2)  M.  Philonenko  has  omitted  pote-nyn  in  Joseph  and  Asenath  55.13  ff.,  the 
most  significant  text  for  the  schema’s  prehistory.  (3)  Rom  6:17b  is  too  quickly 
dismissed  as  a  gloss. — D .J.H. 

1025.  W.  K.  Wischmeyer,  “Bemerkungen  zu  den  Paulusbriefkommentaren  des 
C.  Marius  Victorinus,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  ’72)  108-120. 

The  commentaries  on  Paul  by  Victorinus  are  important  not  only  for  their 
influence  on  the  Middle  Ages  but  also  for  their  own  Neo-Platonic  interpretation 
of  the  NT.  They  contain  an  attempt  to  synthesize  Paul  and  Plotinus-Porphyry. 
Concentrating  on  the  questions  of  Christology  and  faith,  they  are  held  here  to 
be  written  for  non-Christians  in  Rome  who  have  a  Neo-Platonic  education. 
— G.W.M. 

1026r.  J.  A.  Ziesler,  The  Meaning  of  Righteousness  in  Paul  [cf.  NT  A  16, 
p.  379;  §  17-604r]. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  EvangQuart  45  (1,  ’73)  59-61;  HeythJourn  14  (1,  ’73)  72-74. — 
Ziesler  knows  very  well  that  Paul’s  use  of  the  dikaios  group  of  words  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  sense  of  the  sdq  group  in  the  OT.  A  further  merit  of  Z’s  work 
is  that  he  does  not  accept  a  radical  antithesis  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  modes 
of  thought. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  cf.  §§  17-780r,  1096,  1129,  1191. 

Romans ,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

Rom,  cf.  §  17-1222. 

1027.  L.  Ramaroson,  “Un  ‘nouveau  plan’  de  Rm  1,  16  -  11,  36,”  N ouvRevTheol 
94  (9,  ’72)  943-958. 

Previous  plans  of  the  letter  are  first  discussed  and  appraised,  followed  by  a 
consideration  of  three  themes  which  are  interwoven  in  the  epistle.  Paul  is  think¬ 
ing  simultaneously  of  the  world  as  made  up  of  certain  kinds  of  men,  as  persons 
who  have  or  have  not  faith,  as  individuals  living  in  this  or  that  period  of  history. 
This  background  aids  the  formation  of  the  new  plan  whose  major  divisions  are 
as  follows.  Thesis:  Every  man  is  justified  by  faith  (1:16-17).  When  righteous¬ 
ness  through  faith  had  not  been  manifested,  Greeks  and  Jews  were  sinners 
(1:18 — 3:20).  But  now,  since  righteousness  through  faith  has  been  manifested 
(3:21-26),  all  will  be  justified  by  faith  (3:27-31),  as  was  said  to  Abraham 
(4:1-22),  as  we,  the  faithful,  are  now  justified  (4:23 — 8:39),  and  as  all  Israel 
will  one  day  be  justified  (9 — 11).  The  subdivisions  are  then  explained  in  detail. 
-J.J.c. 
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1028.  W.  B.  Wallis,  “A  Translation  of  Romans  1:17 — A  Basic  Motif  in 

JournEvangTheolSoc  16  (1,  73)  17-23. 

The  thesis  that  ek  piste  os  in  Rom  1:17  should  be  construed  with  the  predicate 
is  basically  correct.  The  prevailing  meaning  of  ’thnund  (“faithfulness”),  ’emuna 
being  construed  with  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  and  due  weight  being  given  to 
the  extraordinary  expedient  of  the  LXX  in  translating  the  Hebrew  preposition 
b  by  ek  (Hab  2:4),  furnished  Paul  with  a  more  incisive  argument  against  legal¬ 
ism.  The  second  argument  in  favor  of  taking  ek  pisteds  with  the  verb  is  that  there 
results  an  apt  characterization  of  the  two  main  themes  of  Rom:  how  the  ungodly 
man  is  justified  and  how  the  justified  man  lives.  A  possible  rendering  of  Rom 
1:17  would  be:  “The  justified  person  lives  out  of  [God’s  covenant]  faithfulness.” 
— D.J.H. 

1029.  [Rom  2:1-16]  S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  “Studies  in  Romans.  Part  V:  The 
Judgment  of  God,”  BiblSac  130  (517,  73)  24-34.  [Cf.  §  17-212.] 

The  theme  of  Rom  2:1-16  may  be  put  simply:  God’s  judgment  is  righteous,  and 
by  this  standard  the  Jew  too  is  guilty.  The  main  part  of  the  article  is  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  passage. — D.J.H. 

1030.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Notre  justification  par  la  foi  en  Jesus  Christ  sans 
les  oeuvres  de  la  Loi.  Rm  3,21-25a.28,”  AssembSeign  40  (72)  10-15. 

Rom  is  a  profound  interpretation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  as  well 
as  a  constant  challenge  to  our  human  way  of  thinking.  In  this  pericope  Paul 
overthrows  all  human  presumption,  insisting  solely  on  God’s  mercy.  Only  Christ 
can  transform  man’s  hopeless  situation.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  in  vv. 
22b-23  is  fundamental  for  understanding  the  Christian  message  of  salvation. 
What  Paul  is  interested  in  here  is  not  the  vindicatory  justice  of  God  but  the 
justice  that  mercifully  forgives.  Paul  does  insist  on  faith,  but  this  faith  is  a  faith 
in  the  gospel,  which  is  both  a  message  of  salvation  and  a  call  to  a  holy  life.  It  is 
a  faith  that  must  work  through  love  (cf.  Gal  5:6). — S.B.M. 

1031.  F.  Wisse,  “The  Righteous  Man  and  the  Good  Man  in  Romans  v.  7,” 
NTStud  19  (1,  72)  91-93. 

The  seemingly  clumsy  expression  of  Rom  5:7  and  the  repetitiveness  of  vv.  6 
and  8  are  not  explained  adequately  by  recourse  to  a  Pauline  self-correction  or  a 
non-Pauline  use  of  dikaios  and  agathos.  The  two  phrases  of  v.  7  depend,  not  on 
each  other,  but  on  the  preceding  and  following  verses,  and  each  forms  a  digres¬ 
sion  in  the  argument  of  the  context.  Vv.  6-7a  indicate  that  Christ’s  death  was 
timely  because  man  was  precisely  not  “righteous”  (in  the  usual  Pauline  sense). 
Vv.  7b-8  counterbalance  this  with  an  emphasis  on  God’s  love  as  greater  than 
human  self-sacrifice;  but  this  emphasis  does  not  form  part  of  the  a  fortiori  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  passage. — G.W.M. 
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1032.  [Rom  5:12]  E.  Miguens,  “A  Particular  Notion  of  Sin,”  AmEcclRcv  167 
(1,  73)  30-40. 

What  does  “sin”  mean  in  Rom  5:12  (“all  men  sinned”)?  In  the  Semitic  mind 
and  language  “sin”  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  positive  act  of  a  guilty  man. 
Rather,  to  sin  is  to  be  constituted  a  sinner,  to  incur  proscription.  “All  sinned” 
because  all  men  and  each  individual  incurred  God’s  condemnation  and  came  to 
find  themselves  in  this  situation.  “All  sinned”  in  the  sense  that  God,  because  of 
the  personal  action  of  the  first  sinner,  was  moved  to  anger  against  humanity, 
delivered  men  up  to  their  senseless  aberration,  pronounced  a  condemnation 
against  all  and  deprived  them  of  his  justification. — D.J.H. 

1033.  R.  Jacob,  “La  nouvelle  solidarite  humaine.  Rm  5,12-19,”  AssembSeign 
14  (73)  32-38. 

Vv.  12-21  are  a  conclusion  to  the  first  five  chapters,  which  are  a  large  fresco 
of  the  human  condition  before  and  after  Christ.  The  fresco  is  vigorously  summed 
up  in  the  synthesis  of  these  verses.  The  synthesis  is  in  two  major  tableaux, 
Adam’s  and  Christ’s:  the  dominion  of  death  (vv.  12-14),  the  dominion  of  life 
opposed  to  that  of  death  (vv.  15-17)  and  the  dominion  of  grace  opposed  to  that 
of  sin  (vv.  18-21).  The  most  natural  meaning  in  vv.  12-14  would  be  that  death 
spread  to  all  men  and  “because  of  this  death,”  this  atmosphere  of  death,  all  have 
sinned.  The  whole  pericope,  however,  stresses  the  extraordinary  solidarity  of 
humanity  that  discovers  in  Christ  its  true  vocation  to  life,  the  realism  of  the 
incarnation,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  history — sacred  history. — S.B.M. 

1034.  M.  de  Goedt,  “The  Intercession  of  the  Spirit  in  Christian  Prayer  (Rom. 
8.  26-27),”  Concilium  79  (72)  26-38. 

Rom  7:7-25  is  a  reply  to  the  second  objection  provoked  by  the  theology  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  This  reply  requires  the  tripartite  argument  of  Rom  8.  In 
the  section  under  consideration,  the  translation  of  the  adverb  hosautos  as  “in  the 
same  way”  (8:26)  depends  on  the  context  and  on  the  “not  only  .  .  .  but  also”  of 
v.  23.  The  relation  of  resemblance  should  then  read:  “We  groan  .  .  .  and  the 
Spirit  helps  us  in  the  same  way,  by  groaning.”  The  “weakness”  in  v.  26  describes 
“the  existential  situation  of  those  who  have  been  given  up  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  present  time  (8:18).”  It  is  in  this  weakness  that  the  Spirit  helps  us.  The 
Spirit,  moreover,  intercedes  on  behalf  of  “the  saints,”  i.e.  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity.  In  the  light  of  this  exegesis  a  theology  of  prayer  can  be  elaborated. — S.B.M. 

1035.  R.  Baules,  “L’amour  souverain  de  Dieu.  Rm  8,31b-34,”  AssembSeign  15 
(73)  31-36. 

Having  outlined  the  essential  stages  in  the  divine  plan  (Rom  8:28-30),  Paul 
shows  that  this  plan  will  inevitably  attain  its  ordained  end  (vv.  31-34).  The 
argument  rests  on  God’s  love  that  preceded  even  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan 
of  salvation.  Nevertheless,  God  does  love  us  in  his  Son  whom  he  delivered  to 
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death  for  us.  But  the  divine  salvific  action  goes  beyond  deliverance.  It  gives  us 
all  gifts  in  the  Son  (Rom  5:8-10),  making  us  his  elect  and  justifying  us.  Thus, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  God  and  Christ,  our  salvation  is  assured.  Any  frustra¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  can  come  only  from  us. — S.B.M. 

1036.  J.  Heller,  “Himmel-  und  Hollenfahrt  nach  Romer  10,6 — 7,”  EvangTheol 
32  (  5,  72)  478-486. 

A  reading  of  the  passage  in  J.  B.  Soucek’s  Romans  commentary  of  1948  is 
summarized  and  used  to  open  anew  remaining  problems.  That  Paul  consciously 
used  Deut  30:12-13  (or  11-14)  is  agreed  upon  by  most  commentators — who 
disagree,  however,  about  the  tension  between  the  passage  and  Paul’s  application 
of  it.  The  heaven/hell  contrast  represents  a  widespread  concept  in  the  ancient 
Near  East;  the  Gilgamesh  story  is  closest  to  the  Deut  30  mythology,  but  its  final 
emphasis  is  upon  God’s  abilities  as  opposed  to  necessity  for  mythical  supports. 
Paul’s  modifications  were  done  for  the  sake  of  clarity  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 
With  the  mysteries  and  Gnosticism  in  his  mind,  Paul  further  strengthens  the 
rejection  of  myth  or  of  cultic  attempts  to  force  God’s  hand.  He  is  not  anti-law, 
but  continues  to  emphasize  God’s  initiative  in  meeting  men. — W.G.D. 

1037.  P.-£.  Langevin,  “Le  salut  par  la  foi.  Rm  10,8-13,”  AssembSeign  14  (73) 
47-53. 

In  Rom  10:4  Paul  presents  the  three  major  themes  that  are  the  subject  of  the 
reflection  in  vv.  5-13:  salvation,  its  universality,  and  the  role  of  faith  in  the 
economy  of  salvation.  Salvation,  which  is  the  principal  theme  of  chaps.  9 — 11,  is 
seen  as  both  present  reality  and  future  promise.  It  is  the  economy  of  faith  which 
now  provides  the  dynamism  of  a  sanctifying  Spirit  (Rom  1:4;  8:11).  This  faith 
is  made  accessible  to  all  men. — S.B.M. 

1038.  S.  Bartina,  “Carbones  encendidos,  «:sobre  la  cabeza  o  sobre  el  veneno? 
(Prov  25,  21-22;  Rom  12,  20),”  EstBib  31  (2,  72)  201-203. 

The  solution  proposed  by  L.  Ramaroson  [§  15-237]  is  not  convincing.  The 
fact  is  that  r’s  in  Hebrew  can  mean  “head”  and  “poison.”  So,  without  changing 
the  Hebrew  text,  we  can  read  “poison”  in  Prov  25:22.  The  presence  of  kephale 
in  the  quotation  in  Rom  12:20  can  be  explained  as  a  literal  citation  of  the  Hebrew 
of  Prov  and  as  a  material  copy  of  some  LXX  version.  The  general  meaning 
would  then  be  quite  in  accord  with  (e.g.)  Mt  6:12. — S.B.M. 

1039.  M.  Borg,  “A  New  Context  for  Romans  xiii,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  205- 
218. 

Far  from  being  a  set  of  universally  valid  principles  for  the  Christian  attitude 
to  civil  authority,  Rom  13  is  a  specific  warning  for  the  context  of  the  Roman 
church  in  its  relationship  to  Roman  Judaism:  the  Christians  are  to  avoid  be¬ 
coming  embroiled  in  Jewish  opposition  to  the  government.  The  sayings  about 
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love  of  enemies  in  the  Synoptics  arise  from  Jesus’  own  repudiation  of  armed 
resistance  against  Rome.  Paul’s  allusions  to  these  sayings  in  Rom  12:14-21  are 
an  application  of  them  to  the  Roman  situation  of  his  own  time.  The  evidence  that 
is  available  about  Roman  Judaism  points  to  some  continuity  with  Palestinian 
Judaism  and  to  strong  Jewish  nationalistic  sentiments  and  messianic  agitation  in 
Rome  itself.  The  close  contact  of  the  Roman  Christians  with  the  Jews,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  Rom  in  various  places,  prompts  Paul  to  his  warning  against  Chris¬ 
tian  participation  in  insurrection  (Rom  13:1-7). — G.W.M. 

1040.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “.  .  .  .  wenn  ich  ihnen  diese  Frucht  versiegelt  habe. 
Rom  15:28.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Verstandnis  der  paulinischen  Mission,” 
ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  95-107. 

The  perennial  difficulty  of  the  phrase  sphragisamenos  autois  ton  karpon  touton 
disappears  if  one  understands  karpos  to  refer,  not  to  the  collection,  but  to  the 
Macedonians  and  Achaeans  themselves  whom  Paul  has  converted  and  who  have 
contributed  to  the  collection.  By  delivering  the  collection  he  seals  the  givers  as 
fruit  of  the  Jerusalem  community.  An  investigation  of  the  words  karpos  and 
sphragizein  in  LXX  and  NT  usage  confirms  this  interpretation ;  the  key  passages 
for  comparison  are  Rom  1:13  for  karpos  and  Rom  4:11  for  the  substantive 
sphragis. — G.W.M. 

1041.  [1 — 2  Cor]  J.  A.  Grassi,  “Underground  Christians  in  the  Earliest 
Church,”  AmEcclRev  167  (1,  73)  11-19. 

When  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  Corinth  and  other  places,  some  of  his 
audience  were  Jews  and  pagans  who  already  had  embraced  the  Gnostic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life.  Their  beliefs  help  us  to  understand  Paul’s  insistence  on  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  his  emphasis  on  the  cross  and  death  of  Jesus  as  opposed  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  opponents,  his  views  on  spiritual  gifts,  and  his  unusually  severe 
admonitions  that  women  be  silent  in  church  and  wear  a  veil  as  a  sign  of  sub¬ 
mission.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  1st  century  the  “other  Christians”  out¬ 
numbered  those  whose  views  are  found  in  the  canonical  Gospels. — D.J.H. 

1042.  G.  H.  Clark,  “Wisdom  in  First  Corinthians,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  15 
(4,  72)  197-205. 

While  God  foreordained  that  pagan  philosophy  and  Jewish  disputes  should 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  reprobate  and  harden  their  hearts,  Paul  sets  before  his  con¬ 
verts  the  wisdom  of  God  which  is  Christ,  thus  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  he  preaches  wisdom,  which  consists  of  intellectual  proposi¬ 
tions  expressed  in  intelligible  language  and  excludes  any  mysticism  that  reads 
between  the  lines.  Paul  also  asserts  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  his  secrets  con¬ 
cerning  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  These  secrets  are  the  various  intelligible  propo¬ 
sitions  that  compose  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Moreover,  from  1  Cor  2:11 
it  is  clear  that  no  one  by  natural  theology  can  know  the  thoughts  of  God. — J .J.C. 
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1043.  [1  Cor]  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “How  Gnostic  were  the  Corinthians?” 
NTStud  19  (1,  72)  65-74. 

The  answer  to  the  question  about  Gnosticism  at  Corinth  depends  on  defining 
both  its  terms.  The  Corinthians  are  understood  to  be  those  of  the  first  epistle. 
The  confusion  that  persists  with  the  term  “Gnosticism”  and  its  cognates  might 
be  dispelled  with  wider  acceptance  of  the  distinction  between  “gnosis”  and 
“Gnosticism,”  the  latter  primarily  used  of  the  developed  2nd-century  systems, 
and  with  avoidance  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ambiguous  adjectival  form 
“gnostic.”  A  look  at  the  use  of  gnosis  and  sophia,  among  other  themes  in  1  Cor, 
suggests  that  at  Corinth  we  find  at  most  only  the  first  tentative  beginnings  of 
what  was  later  to  develop  into  full-scale  Gnosticism. — G.W.M. 

1044.  [1  Cor  7]  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Paul’s  Teaching  on  Marriage  in  I  Corinthians: 
Some  Problems  Considered,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  219-225. 

The  unity  of  1  Cor  7:25-38  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  passage  concerns 
engaged  couples  and  the  argument  deals  with  both  the  woman  and  the  man.  The 
word  parthenos  throughout  the  passage  means  “betrothed  girl.”  V.  27  should  be 
translated:  “Are  you  engaged  to  a  woman?  Do  not  seek  a  release  (i.e.  do  not 
break  the  engagement).  Are  you  free  from  a  woman  (i.e.  single)?  Then  do  not 
seek  a  woman  (as  wife).”  Thus  the  scheme  of  the  chapter  is:  marriage  and 
divorce  (vv.  1-24),  engagement  (25-38)  and  remarriage  (39-40).  Several  other 
problems  of  the  chapter  are  also  discussed. — G.W.M. 

1045.  J.  B.  Hurley,  “Did  Paul  Require  Veils  or  the  Silence  of  Women?  A 
Consideration  of  I  Cor.  11:2-16  and  I  Cor.  14:33b-36,”  WestTheolJ ourn 
35  (2,  73)  190-220. 

In  1  Cor  11:2-16  the  primary  issue  was  the  authority  of  husbands  in  relation 
to  their  wives  as  focused  in  the  hair-style  of  the  wives  at  the  worship  service. 
Paul  did  not  intend  to  silence  women  but  rather  to  regulate  their  relation  to  their 
husbands  as  they  prayed  and  prophesied  charismatically.  1  Cor  14:33b-35  should 
be  understood  as  a  portion  of  the  discussion  of  prophecy  begun  at  v.  29  and  as 
forbidding  women  to  join  in  the  judging  of  the  prophets.  So  understood  there  is 
no  conflict  with  1  Cor  11:2-16,  which  clearly  grants  women  the  right  to  exercise 
the  charismatic  gifts  of  prayer  and  prophecy  within  the  assembly.  In  summary, 
Paul  did  not  require  that  women  wear  veils,  nor  did  he  require  that  they  always 
be  silent  in  the  assemblies. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  12—14,  cf.  §  17-1132. 

1  Cor  12:13,  cf.  §  17-1125. 

1  Cor  14:33-36,  cf.  §  17-1045. 

1046.  H.  Saake,  “Die  kodikologisch  problematische  Nachstellung  der  Negation 
(Beobachtungen  zu  1  Kor  15:51),”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (  3-4,  72)  277-279. 

The  form  of  the  verse  in  Sinaiticus,  koimethc sometha  on  pantes  de  allagesometha, 
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is  to  be  preferred  not  only  as  the  lectio  difficilior,  but  because  from  it  the  growth 
of  the  MS  variations  can  be  explained.  Rom  7:18  contains  another  example  of  a 
postpositive  negation  that  gave  rise  to  variants. — G.W.M. 

1047.  [2  Cor]  R.  Murray,  “On  ‘Commending  Authority/  ”  Month  6  (3,  ’73) 
89-92. 

In  2  Cor  4:1-2  Paul  commends  himself  “to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.”  To  “commend”  your  authority  is  to  make  your  authority  acceptable  so 
that  you  do  not  have  to  try  to  force  it  on  unwilling  subjects.  A  study  of  2  Cor 
shows  that  Paul  does  this  in  order  to  let  his  authorization  by  Christ  be  known,  to 
help  others  to  accept  what  he  is  saying  in  Christ’s  name,  and  to  make  his  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people.  The  terms  exousia  and  parresia  are  the  central 
concepts  in  this  process. — D.J.H. 

1048.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “A  Note  on  2  Corinthians  1:9,”  TynBull  23  (’72)  103-107. 

The  word  apokrima  in  writings  contemporary  with  2  Cor  was  a  technical  term 
for  an  official  decision  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  an  embassy.  Paul,  who  had 
expected  to  survive  until  the  parousia,  found  himself  in  great  distress  (2  Cor 
1:8)  and  petitioned  God  about  the  outcome.  The  verdict  was  death.  Yet  with 
this  answer  Paul  was  given  a  rich  assurance  and  comfort  that  he  might  in  turn 
be  able  to  mediate  assurance  and  comfort  to  others  (1:4-6). — D.J.H. 

1049.  [2  Cor  3:17]  A.  Giglioli,  “II  Signore  e  lo  Spirito,”  RivistBib  20  (3,  72) 
263-276. 

After  a  survey  of  all  the  various  interpretations  of  this  difficult  text  (2  Cor 
3:17),  the  article  proposes  to  read  hou  de  kyrios  instead  of  ho  de  kyrios.  Thus 
17a  and  17b  would  form  a  perfect  parallelism.  Kyrios  would  stand  for  Christ  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  context ;  to  pneuma  would  indicate  the  Holy  Spirit ;  esti  would 
not  mean  to  be,  i.e.  the  identification  of  predicate  and  subject,  but  simply  to  be 
in  place.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  absence  of  article  before  kyrios  be¬ 
cause  such  a  construction  is  common  in  this  same  epistle.  This  conjecture  is 
not  new,  but  was  published  by  J.  Le  Clerc  in  1688.  Such  a  literary  structure, 
namely  a  biblical  citation  followed  by  a  doctrinal  application  expressed  in  two 
parallel  sentences,  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  Paul’s  epistles:  cf.  1  Cor 
1:18;  14:21;  15:27,  54;  2  Cor  6:2;  Rom  2:6;  4:3;  10:8-10,  16;  11:25-28.  The 
scribe,  writing  under  dictation  from  Paul  himself,  confused  the  sound  of  hou 
with  that  ho.  This  would  explain  the  complete  absence  of  any  trace  of  the 
original  hou. — C.S. 

1050.  M.  Bouttier,  “Le  tesson.  2  Co  4,6-11,”  AssembSeign  40  (72)  37-42. 

The  theme  for  this  pericope  is  enunciated  in  v.  2:  “the  open  statement  of 
the  truth.”  The  same  word  that  was  at  the  origin  of  creation  (Gen  1:3)  is  at 
work  in  the  gospel.  Nothing  could  attest  better  the  power  of  preaching  (v.  7). 
The  crucial  point  is  precisely  the  “life  of  Jesus”  which  is  “manifested”  (v.  10). 
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Paul  discovers  the  humanity  of  Jesus  in  the  experience  of  his  own  humanity, 
in  his  apostolic  sufferings.  Jesus,  who  seems  to  play  no  part  in  Paul’s  con¬ 
centration  on  the  dead  and  risen  Christ,  comes  to  the  fore  at  this  juncture  in 
the  argument,  not  by  recourse  to  the  Synoptic  traditions  about  him,  but  by 
the  apostle’s  pointing  to  his  own  flesh  as  the  epiphany  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
— S.B.M. 

1051.  H.  D.  Betz,  “2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1:  An  Anti-Pauline  Fragment?”  JournBib 
Lit  92  (1,  73  )  88-108. 

2  Cor  6:14a  (“Do  not  be  mismated  with  unbelievers”)  summarizes  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  fragment  as  a  whole.  The  Christians  whose  theology  is  contained 
in  it  are  in  fundamental  agreement  with  Judaism  that  whether  one  is  a  believer 
or  a  non-believer  is  determined  by  whether  or  not  one  is  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Torah  (cf.  heterozygountes) .  This  paraenetic  statement  rests  upon  a  detailed 
theological  foundation  which  includes  the  entire  remaining  section  and  which 
moves  from  an  ontological  affirmation  (6:14b-16a)  to  a  self-definition  of  the 
congregation  (“we  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God”).  In  6:16c-18  the  divine 
promises  which  constitute  the  existence  of  the  church  are  set  forth  in  the  form 
of  combined  Scripture  quotations.  From  these,  the  cultic  and  ethical  responsi¬ 
bility  is  derived  in  the  form  of  a  general  paraenesis  (7:1),  which  then  is  con¬ 
cretized  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  as  its  leading  theme  (6:14a). 

An  investigation  of  Gal  reveals  that  Paul  not  only  advocates  a  theology 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  people  of  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1  but  also  is 
determined  to  disprove  such  a  theology.  The  only  difference  is  that  2  Cor  6:14 — 
7:1  addresses  Jewish  Christians,  while  Paul’s  Galatian  opponents  are  at  work 
among  Gentile  Christians.  The  incident  at  Antioch  (Gal  2:11-14)  would  fit 
perfectly  as  a  Sit 2  im  Leben.  By  starting  with  the  promise  to  Abraham  in  Gal, 
Paul  is  able  radically  to  separate  what  in  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1  are  equally  radically 
identified:  promise  and  observance  of  the  Torah.  According  to  Paul,  the 
Galatian  Christians  presently  enjoy  a  state  of  eleutheria.  Remaining  in  this 
state  of  freedom  and  outside  the  Torah,  the  Gentile  Christians  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  ex  ethnon  hamartoloi.  Paul’s  own  paraenesis  aims  to  prevent  Christians 
from  losing  the  state  of  freedom  which  they  presently  enjoy.  In  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1 
the  outcome  of  the  final  judgment  depends  on  achieving  holiness  in  regard  to 
flesh  and  spirit;  in  Gal  it  depends  on  maintaining  one’s  existence  in  freedom 
and  the  sonship  of  God,  based  upon  the  Spirit  and  carried  out  in  agape . — D.J.H. 

1052.  H.  Saake,  “Paulus  als  Ekstatiker.  Pneumatologische  Beobachtungen  zu 
2  Kor,  12,1-10,”  Biblica  53  (3,  72)  404-410. 

From  Paul’s  reticence  on  the  subject  of  his  ecstatic  experiences,  one  might 
erroneously  infer  that  they  occurred  but  seldom  and  that  he  considered  them 
peripheral.  Actually  Paul  uses  epoclie  (rhetorical  reserve)  in  order  to  emphasize 
that  an  apostle  is  to  be  evaluated  on  other  grounds  than  psychical  impact.  Since 
spiritual  hazard  is  associated  not  with  the  charism  but  with  the  person  of  its 
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possessor,  Paul  himself  was  sent  the  discipline  of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  boast  in  his  weakness.  His  pneumatic  gifts  are  thoroughly 
integrated  with  his  personality,  for  he  combines  pneumatic  restraint  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  neighbor  with  a  high  evaluation  of  his  extraordinary  experiences. 
— F.W.D. 

Galatians — 'Philemon 

1053.  C.  Noyen,  “Foi,  charite,  esperance  et  ‘connaissance’  dans  les  fipitres  de 
la  Captivite,”  NouvRevTheol  94  (9,  72)  897-911,  (10,  72)  1031-52. 

Although  closely  related,  faith  and  e  pig  no  sis  (knowledge)  are  distinct,  faith 
being  static  while  epignosis  is  essentially  dynamic  and  progressive.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  is  very  marked  in  the  Captivity  Letters.  Charity  as  well  as  faith  is 
the  foundation  of  epignosis  (Col  1:4;  Phlm  5),  and  the  charity  of  the 
Philippians  can  abound  in  epignosis  (Phil  1:9).  Furthermore,  charity  is  the 
condition  and  an  upright  life  the  result  or  aim  of  epignosis  (Col  1:9),  which 
is  the  means  of  growing  in  charity  (Col  1:10).  As  regards  hope,  epignosis 
is  a  discovery  of  the  things  hoped  for;  it  is  not  a  vision  of  them,  since  it  is  a 
knowledge  in  faith,  yet  in  some  way  it  attains  the  spiritual  realities,  which 
means  that  it  has  an  eschatological  dimension.  In  brief,  epignosis  is  founded  on 
faith  but  differs  from  it  because  of  its  dynamic  character;  it  is  a  partner  of 
charity  and  its  source  and  fruit.  Finally  it  opens  up  to  the  Christian  the  riches 
of  hope.  At  the  same  time,  epignosis,  like  faith,  hope  and  charity,  is  essentially 
related  to  the  gospel.  At  the  end  of  the  article  some  theological  observations 
resulting  from  the  study  are  added. — J.J.C. 

1054.  S.  Zedda,  “Le  courage  de  la  fidelite  au  Christ.  Ga  1,1-2.6-10,”  Assemb 
Seign  40  (72)  62-65. 

One  of  Paul’s  most  personal  letters,  Gal  sets  forth  in  its  opening  verses  his 
apostolic  vocation  (v.  1),  his  displeasure  with  the  painful  situation  in  the 
community  (v.  6),  his  indignation  with  those  responsible  for  it  (vv.  7-9),  and 
his  own  unwavering  attachment  to  Christ  (v.  10).  These  verses  thus  present 
us  with  the  doctrinal  themes  of  the  link  between  the  apostolate  and  Christology, 
the  Christian  vocation  and  its  demands  for  fidelity,  and  the  fidelity  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion  represented  in  the  gospel. — S.B.M. 

Gal  2:11-14,  cf.  §  17-1051. 

1055.  F.  Pastor,  “A  proposito  de  Gal.  4,  25a,”  EstBib  31  (2,  72)  205-210. 

The  textual  evidence  for  the  inclusion  or  omission  of  “Hagar”  in  the  verse  is 
almost  equally  divided.  The  reading  without  “Hagar”  would  reduce  the  verse 
to  a  mere  geographic  observation  which  would  be  hard  to  explain.  F.  Mussner’s 
solution  [ TheolQaart  135  (’55)  56-60]  is  a  bit  artificial.  The  reading  with 
“Hagar”  should,  because  of  the  neuter  article,  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  word 
“Hagar”  and  not  to  the  person.  Paul  wants  to  explain  how  and  why  “Hagar” 
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is  allegorically  identified  with  the  covenant  at  Sinai.  Though  no  definitive  case 
can  be  made  for  one  or  the  other  reading,  the  one  with  “Hagar”  seems  to 
square  better  with  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  verse. — S.B.M. 

1056.  H.  Merklein,  “Zur  Tradition  und  Komposition  von  Eph  2, 14-18, ”  Bib 
Zeit  17  (1,  73)  79-102. 

The  language  and  content  of  Eph  2:14-18  indicate  that  it  is  an  excursus  of 
some  kind.  But  the  attempt  to  see  it  as  a  version  of  the  Gnostic  redeemer-myth 
has  been  undercut  by  the  more  recent  tendency  to  find  the  history-of-religions 
background  of  Col  and  Eph  in  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Furthermore,  the  efforts 
of  G.  Schille,  J.  T.  Sanders  and  J.  Gnilka  to  reconstruct  a  hymn  behind  the 
passage  are  open  to  serious  objections.  Eph  2:14-18  is  better  seen  as  the  author’s 
own  further  refinement  of  the  ecclesiological  interpretation  (already  begun  in 
Col)  of  the  cosmic  Christological  hymn  preserved  in  Col  1:15-20.  The  images 
of  Christ  as  mediator  of  creation  and  as  mediator  of  redemption  from  the  hymn 
were  placed  in  an  ecclesiological  context  by  Col  1:18.  Eph  2:15b  (“create  in 
himself  one  new  man”)  and  2:16  (“reconcile  us  both  to  God  in  one  body”) 
represent  thoroughgoing  ecclesiological  interpretations  of  Col  1:16  and  1:20 
respectively.  Eph  2:14-18  is  the  author’s  attempt  to  respond  to  the  general 
problem  of  reconciliation  in  Christ  raised  by  Col  1:21-22  in  the  context  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  relations. — D.J.H. 

Eph  4:22-24,  cf.  §  17-1063. 

1057.  P.  F.  Beatrice,  “II  combattimento  spirituale  secondo  san  Paolo.  Inter- 
pretazione  di  Ef  6,10-17,”  StudPat  19  (2,  72)  359-422. 

Paul’s  description  of  the  full  armor  of  God  is  not  the  product  of  any  literary 
or  rhetorical  development  but  in  its  concrete  details  manifests  the  conviction 
that  Christians  should  join  in  the  messianic-eschatological  war  which  Christ 
wages  against  the  demonic  powers  of  the  Law.  The  idea  of  an  eschatological 
conflict  is  analogous  to  that  found  in  the  Qumran  documents,  but  Paul’s  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  spiritual  combat  shows  that  nascent  Christianity  has  moved 
substantially  beyond  its  Jewish  matrix. — J.J.C. 

1058.  G.  Reule,  “The  Christology  of  Philippians  2,  5-11,”  Spring  fielder  35  (2, 
71)  81-85. 

In  Phil  2:6-7  morphe  is  best  expressed  by  the  word  “status,”  and  2:7  says 
that  Jesus  did  not  selfishly  regard  his  divine  status  as  something  to  be  retained 
at  all  costs.  The  next  verse  shows  that  Jesus  was  made  of  the  same  stuff 
as  the  rest  of  us  and  that  his  humiliation  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  passage 
concludes  with  the  transcendent  paean  of  2:9-11. — D.J.H. 

1059.  S.  Brown,  “The  Christ-event  according  to  Philippians  2:6-11,”  Horn 
PastRev  73  (6,  73)  31-32,  55-59. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  three  minor  Pauline  additions,  we  discover 
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in  Phil  2:6-11  a  pre-Pauline  hymn  consisting  of  three  strophes  of  four  lines 
each.  The  downward  movement  of  the  Christ-event  has  two  steps:  (1)  kenosis, 
i.e.  Christ  gives  up  the  form  of  God  and  takes  on  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
(2)  tapeindsis,  i.e.  Christ,  as  man,  undergoes  the  further  humiliation  of  be¬ 
coming  obedient  unto  death.  The  third  strophe  then  expresses  God’s  reaction  in 
exalting  Jesus  as  Kyrios.  The  hymn  contains  what  is  probably  the  most  ancient 
affirmation  of  Christ’s  pre-existence  in  the  entire  NT.  The  author  has  combined 
the  Gnostic  motif  of  the  descent  of  the  pre-existent  one  with  the  biblical  motif 
of  humiliation  and  exaltation.  It  may  have  been  composed  for  use  in  some 
liturgical  celebration,  either  baptism  or  Eucharist. — D.J.H. 

1060.  P.  Grelot,  “Deux  expressions  difficiles  de  Philippiens  2,6-7,”  Biblica  53 
(4,  72)  495-507. 

Two  points  in  the  hymn  are  considered,  the  “being  equal  with  God”  in  v.  6b 
and  the  meaning  of  morphe  in  the  two  parallel  expressions  in  the  hymn  [cf. 
§  16-962].  The  principal  problem  of  v.  6  is  not  so  much  the  harpagmos  but  the 
second  part  of  the  proposition,  the  complex  element  of  the  equality  with  God. 
Since  the  adverbial  use  of  isa  is  attested  to  in  classical  and  Hellenistic  usage, 
the  solution  adopted  by  J.  Gnilka  seems  preferable  to  that  of  R.  P.  Martin. 
The  phrase  in  6b  does  not  refer  to  any  speculation  about  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  but  rather  to  the  treatment  accorded  someone  who  acknowledges  his 
condition.  Christ  here  below  did  not  in  fact  wish  to  be  treated  on  a  par  with 
(d  lJegal  de)  God. 

Concerning  morphe,  the  patristic  commentaries  point  out  that  it  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  abstract  vocabulary  of  philosophy  but  is  a  concrete  expression  of 
the  “visible  form  which  is  characteristic.”  The  contrast  between  the  “features 
( traits )  of  God,”  which  Christ  possesses  in  himself,  and  the  “features  of  a  slave 
(of  God),”  which  he  assumes,  helps  us  understand  the  “emptying”  of  himself. 
Christ  has,  in  a  way,  hidden  the  form  of  God  under  the  form  of  a  slave. 
Even  if  there  is  no  speculation  on  pre-existence  here,  the  expressions  in  the 
hymn  suppose  Christ’s  full  and  entire  participation  in  the  divinity  of  the  Father 
at  the  very  instant  that  he  intentionally  hides  it.  The  crux  interpretum,  namely 
harpagmos,  thus  gets  its  meaning  from  that  assigned  the  two  expressions  dis¬ 
cussed  here. — S.B.M. 

1061.  B.  Tremel,  “La  voie  de  la  perfection  chretienne.  Ph  3,17 — 4,1,”  Assemb 
Seign  15  (73)  37-42. 

Philippians  is  the  least  rigorously  planned  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  therefore,  to  situate  this  difficult  section  within  its  context. 
Paul’s  example  in  3:17  is  cited  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
in  3:2.  The  argument  turns  into  an  autobiographical  sketch.  The  exhortation 
in  v.  17  finds  its  justification  in  vv.  18-21,  which  set  up  a  contrast  between  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  and  the  believers.  The  choice  the  Christian  must  make  is 
radical,  calling  into  question  every  source  of  strength  and  every  value  he  might 
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find  in  himself.  There  is,  moreover,  a  note  of  communion  in  the  imitation  to 
which  the  Philippians  are  exhorted.  The  invitation  to  imitate  Paul  (1  Thes 
1:6;  2:14;  2  Thes  3:7-9;  1  Cor  4:16;  11:1;  cf.  Gal  4:12)  is  founded  on  his 
conviction  that  the  apostle  is  a  father  to  the  believers  and  also  an  image,  a 
“type”  (cf.  1  Thes  1:7;  2  Thes  3:9;  1  Tim  4:12;  Tit  2:7).  Christ,  however, 
is  the  supreme  model  who  gave  himself  up  for  the  sheep.  The  shepherds  have 
no  other  ambition  than  to  efface  themselves  before  their  disciples. — S.B.M. 

1062.  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “A  Further  Brief  Note  on  Colossians  1:24,”  Evang 
Quart  45  (1,  73)  36-38.  [Cf.  §  15-255.] 

In  Col  1:24  Paul  sees  the  Christian’s  suffering  as  being  in  conformity  to 
the  pattern  of  his  Lord’s  suffering.  Paul  views  himself  as  still  in  arrears;  the 
deficiencies  are  his,  not  Christ’s. — D.J.H. 

1063.  [Col  3:9-10]  P.  W.  van  der  Horst,  “Observations  on  a  Pauline  Ex¬ 
pression,”  NTStud  19  (2,  73)  181-187. 

The  background  of  the  expression  “putting  off  the  old  man”  and  “putting 
on  the  new  man”  is  not  Gnosticism  or  the  mystery  religions.  The  clothing 
metaphor  was  very  common  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  writings,  but  not  with  “man” 
as  an  object.  However,  the  story  of  the  Skeptic  Pyrrho  and  the  dog,  in  language 
which  goes  back  to  Antigonus  of  Carystus  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  contains 
the  expression  ton  anthropon  ekdynai  in  a  sense  very  similar  to  the  Pauline 
usage  (Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  14.18.26  and  Diogenes  Laertius  9.66). 
Paul’s  acquaintance  with  popular  philosophy  is  enough  to  explain  his  use  of  the 
expression. — G.W.M. 

1064.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  ‘ravissement’  final  des  justes  et  la  double  perspective 
eschatologique  (resurrection  glorieuse  et  vie  avec  le  Christ  apres  la 
mort)  dans  la  Premiere  fipitre  aux  Thessaloniciens,”  RevThom  72  (4, 
72)  533-559. 

Though  most  authors  hold  that  in  1  Thes  4:17  Paul  is  thinking  exclusively 
of  those  living  at  the  parousia,  a  study  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  he  also 
believes  that  the  Christian  immediately  after  death  is  united  with  Christ  (cf. 
5:10).  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  literary  parallels  in  the  NT  (especially 
Rev)  and  in  the  OT  by  the  rapture  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  and  by  Pss  49  and  73, 
which  stress  the  union  of  the  just  man  with  God  both  in  life  and  after  death. 
To  some  extent  Paul’s  eschatology  shows  development  and  traces  of  external 
influence,  yet  there  was  no  doctrinal  borrowing  from  Hellenism,  as  the  apostle 
does  not  ascribe  immortality  to  the  soul  but  to  the  body  (cf.  1  Cor  15:52-53). 
In  Phil  and  in  1  Thes  he  believes  both  in  the  glorious  transformation  of  the 
faithful  at  the  second  coming  (Phil  1:6,  10-11;  2:16;  1  Thes  4:17)  and  in 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  immediately  after  death  (Phil  1:23;  1  Thes 
5:10).— J.J.C. 

1  Tim  3:16;  4:1,  3,  cf.  §§  17-828—829. 
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1065.  M.  Saillard,  “Annoncer  l’evangile  c’est  reveler  le  dessein  de  Dieu.  2  Tm 

AssembSeign  15  (73)  24-30. 

If  this  is  a  hymnic  fragment  of  the  1st  century  used  here  to  rekindle  Timothy’s 
pride  in  his  mission  and  his  courage  in  carrying  it  out,  then  the  literary  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  verses  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  structure  highlights  the 
gratuity  of  the  divine  salvation  throughout  the  hymn.  If  Christian  life  is  a 
divine  calling  (cf.  Rom  1:7;  1  Cor  1:2;  Gal  5:13;  Col  3:15),  then  gratuity  is 
its  specific  characteristic.  Paul  calls  the  gracious  design  of  God  a  mysterious 
wisdom,  a  mystery  (cf.  1  Cor  2:7-10;  Eph  3:7-11).  But  only  in  2  Tim  1:10 
does  he  call  the  incarnation  an  “epiphany.”  By  his  appearance  Christ  not  only 
destroyed  death  but  revealed  life.  This  is  what  the  gospel  proclaims,  and  the 
response  in  faith  to  this  proclamation  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian’s  pride  and 
courage  in  his  apostolic  sufferings  (vv.  8,  11-12). — S.B.M. 

1066.  [Phlm  17-18]  J.  D.  Pentecost,  “Studies  in  Philemon.  Part  IV :  Charge 
That  to  My  Account,”  BiblSac  130  (517,  73)  50-57.  [Cf.  §  17-640.] 

Onesimus  is  in  the  position  before  Philemon  that  men  are  in  before  God. 
In  Phlm  17-18  Paul  is  asking  Philemon  not  only  to  cancel  the  indebtedness, 
but  also  to  set  down  to  Onesimus’  account  all  that  Philemon  sees  in  Paul.  So 
Jesus  Christ  came  not  only  to  pay  our  debt  but  also  to  set  down  to  our  account 
all  the  righteousness  that  is  his  before  the  Father. — D .J.H. 

Hebrews 

1067.  J.  K.  Watson,  “L’epitre  aux  Hebreux  et  l’historicite,”  CahCercErnRen 
20  (78,  72)  1-13. 

Of  all  the  possible  allusions  in  Heb  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  real  person,  2:1-4 
and  12:2  are  interpolations;  6:6  and  13:12  have  traditionally  been  interpreted 
incorrectly.  Those  which  concern  his  words  (1:1-2),  sufferings  (2:10;  5:7-10), 
temptations  (4:15),  perfection  (7:26)  and  birth  in  Judea  (7:14)  are  purely 
dogmatic.  The  Christ  of  Heb  is  not  a  real  man ;  he  is  the  hero  of  an  epic  which 
takes  place  in  heaven. — D.J.H. 

1068r.  R.  Williamson,  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  363]. 

R.  McL.  Wilson,  BiblOr  29  (3-4,  72)  228-229. — The  fundamental  state¬ 
ment  of  the  view  that  the  author  of  Heb  was  indebted  to  Philo  was  given  by 
C.  Spicq  in  the  first  volume  of  his  commentary  (1952).  Here  Williamson  pre¬ 
sents  the  case  for  the  opposition.  It  is  a  massive  contribution  to  the  discussion 
and  must  be  reckoned  with.  Unnecessary  repetition  is  one  of  the  major  weaknesses 
of  the  book.  There  are  also  gaps  in  the  generally  thorough  coverage  of  secondary 
literature. — D.J.H. 

Heb,  cf.  §  17-1013. 
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1069.  J.  Swetnam,  “Form  and  Content  in  Hebrews  1  -6,”  Biblica  53  (3,  72) 
368-385. 

Interpretation  of  Heb  has  suffered  from  inordinate  attention  paid  to  form 
at  the  expense  of  content.  Examination  of  three  problem  words — apostolos  (3:1), 
.  Aloyses  (3:2)  and  hypostasis  (3:14) — indicates  that  3:1 — 4:13  is  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  based  on  the  confession  of  Christ’s  divinity  presented  doctrinally  in  1:5 — 2:4. 
As  the  Son  of  God,  Christ’s  superiority  to  the  angels  (semi-divine  figures)  is 
established  in  1:5 — 2:4.  They  exist  to  be  sent  ( apostellomena ,  1:14)  and  Jesus 
qualifies  as  apostolos  (3:1)  by  virtue  of  his  prior  existence  as  the  Son. 
Archiereus  (3:1)  echoes  2:5-18,  which  in  contrast  to  1:5 — 2:4  centers  on 
the  humanity  of  Christ.  With  the  word  pistos  (2:1 7,  to  be  rendered  “faithful,” 
not  “trustworthy,”  echoing  Num  12:7)  the  author  anticipates  the  association  of 
Jesus  with  Moses.  In  3:2  autou  is  used  in  reference  to  Christ.  Moses,  being 
merely  human,  was  a  servant  in  the  house  entrusted  to  him  and  as  lawgiver 
faithfully  transmitted  God’s  message.  Jesus,  however,  being  divine  (Son), 
founds  the  house  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction.  Since  entrance  into  God’s 
rest,  whether  for  the  desert  congregation  in  Moses’  time  or  for  Christians,  is 
intrinsically  linked  with  belief  in  God’s  presence,  and  since  in  the  message  of 
Christ  God’s  presence  is  revealed  as  pledge  of  the  future  soteria,  the  addressees 
are  warned  not  to  imitate  the  unbelief  of  Moses’  generation.  All  indications 
therefore  point  to  hypostasis  as  alluding  to  Christ  present  in  the  Eucharist. 
Corresponding  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  a  physical  book,  is  the  New  Law,  a  physical 
reality,  and  logos  in  4:12  is  a  reference  to  Christ.  Just  as  the  word  homologia  in 
3:1  introduced  the  exhortation  in  3:1 — 4:13,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
divinity  (1:5 — 2:4),  with  emphasis  on  Christ’s  faithfulness,  so  in  4:14  the  same 
term  begins  the  exhortation  of  4:14 — 6:20  and  makes  a  link  with  the  exposition 
of  Christ’s  humanity  in  2:5-18,  with  emphasis  on  Christ’s  mercy.  The  virtues 
aimed  at  in  both  sections  are  respectively  faith  and  hope. — F.W.D. 

1070.  P.  E.  Hughes,  “Hebrews  6:4-6  and  the  Peril  of  Apostasy,”  WestTheol 
Journ  35  (2,  73)  137-155. 

The  blessings  listed  in  Heb  6:4-5  are  different  aspects  of  the  one  great  blessing 
which  the  reception  of  the  gospel  brings.  The  danger  confronting  those  to  whom 
Heb  is  addressed  seems  to  have  involved  the  repudiation  of  their  baptism.  As 
the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners  is  once-for-all,  never  to  be  repeated,  “so  also 
this  determines  the  once-for-all  character  of  Christian  baptism.  A  repetition 
of  baptism  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ; 
and  to  revert  from  the  evangelical  faith  professed  and  dramatized  in  baptism 
to  a  state  of  mutinous  unbelief  is  to  put  Christ  and  his  cross  to  open  mockery.” — 
D.J.H. 


Catholic  Epistles 

Jas  1:23-24,  cf.  §§  17-822— 823,  826,  829,  831—832. 
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1071.  B.  C.  Johanson,  “The  Definition  of  ‘Pure  Religion’  in  James  1:27  Re¬ 
considered,”  ExpTimes  84  (4,  ’73)  118-119. 

The  word  kosmos  in  Jas  1 :27  must  describe  “a  widespread  disposition  and 
power  in  mankind  for  evil  in  opposition  to  God.”  While  in  2:5  kosmos  has  the 
neutral  sense  of  “mankind  in  general,”  in  3:6  and  4:4  it  has  the  same  negative 
sense  found  in  1 :27.  The  phrase  apo  tou  kosmou  is  related  directly  to  aspilon  in 
syntax,  and  not  to  terein  as  D.  J.  Roberts  III  [§  17-236]  seems  to  imply. — D.J.H. 

1072.  B.  Schwank,  “Des  elements  mythologiques  dans  une  profession  de  foi. 
1  P  3,18-22,”  AssembSeign  14  (’73)  41-44. 

The  importance  of  1  Pet  is  easily  explained  by  its  affirmations  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith.  There  are  in  the  epistle,  which 
was  addressed  around  the  year  64  to  the  Christians  persecuted  in  Asia  Minor, 
three  Christological  formulations,  1:18-21;  2:21-25;  3:18-22.  This  last  formula¬ 
tion  cites  the  example  of  Christ  who,  being  the  first  to  suffer  for  the  kingdom, 
has  become  the  way  for  those  who  suffer.  Christ  died  for  our  sins  to  lead  us 
to  God  (v.  18a).  His  triumph  over  the  realm  of  death  (v.  19)  is  seen  as  all 
the  more  marvelous  when  understood  against  the  background  of  the  mythological 
elements  attached  to  Enoch.  The  mention  of  Noah  in  v.  20  recalls  both  the 
water  of  baptism  and  the  saving  wood  of  the  cross  (cf.  1  Pet  2:24  with  Wis 
10:4;  14:6-7).— S.B.M. 

1—3  Jn,  cf.  §  17-982. 

1073.  P.  W.  van  der  Horst,  “A  Wordplay  in  1  Joh  4:12?”  ZeitNTWiss  63 
(3-4,  72)  280-282. 

The  change  of  verb  from  heoraken  in  Jn  1:18  to  tetheatai  in  1  Jn  4:12, 
theon  oudeis  popote  tetheatai,  may  be  an  attempt  to  make  an  etymological  word¬ 
play  on  theos-theasthai.  Though  not  the  most  widespread  etymology  of  theos, 
this  one  was  certainly  known  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  B.C. — G.W.M. 

1074.  C.  D.  Osburn,  “The  Text  of  Jude  22-23,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72) 
139-144. 

The  oldest  text  of  these  extremely  problematic  verses,  that  of  P72,  which  has 
the  two-clause  form,  has  the  best  claim  to  originality  on  both  external  and 
internal  grounds.  It  offers  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  other  readings 
and  seems  to  be  the  text  known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria. — G.W.M. 

Rev  elation 

1075r.  G.  E.  Ladd,  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  John  [cf.  NT  A  16, 
pp.  376-377;  §  17-653r]. 

E.  S.  Fiorenza,  TheolStud  33  (4,  72)  760-761. — The  main  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  reading  the  book  are  due  more  to  L’s  apologetical  tendency  than 
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to  his  exegetical  results.  His  views  on  John’s  authorship  of  Rev  (“reflects 
his  own  rough  Hebraic  Greek”)  and  his  attempts  to  combine  the  preterist, 
moderate  futurist  and  historical  ways  of  interpretation  are  particularly  open  to 
criticism  on  this  score. — D.J.H. 

1076.  D.  Munoz  Leon,  “La  palabra  de  Dios  y  el  testimonio  de  Jesucristo. 
Una  nueva  interpretation  de  la  formula  en  el  Apocalipsis,”  EstBib  31 
(2,  72)  179-199. 

The  formula,  “the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,”  is  a 
stereotype  found  in  Rev  1:2,  9;  6:9;  12:17  with  but  slight  variations.  Similar 
expressions  occur  in  12:11;  11:7;  19:10.  Exegesis  has  generally  regarded  the 
two  members  of  the  formula  in  1:2  as  synonymous.  The  article  examines  the 
meaning  of  the  formula  for  possible  trinitarian  allusions.  An  examination  of  the 
“testimony  of  Jesus”  and  parallels  (2:3,  13;  3:8)  indicates  the  link  of 
“testimony”  with  martyrdom:  the  testimony  is  that  given  to  Jesus  at  the  time 
of  persecution.  It  is  also  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Bearing  witness  to  the  “word 
of  God”  is,  in  Rev,  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the  confession  of  Jesus 
in  time  of  persecution  (cf.  Mk  4:17).  Thus,  while  the  first  part  of  the  formula 
refers  to  the  gospel,  the  second,  taken  as  an  objective  genitive,  recalls  the 
fortitude  the  Spirit  gives  in  time  of  persecution.  Consequently,  we  can  see  in 
the  technical  formula  a  discreet  allusion  to  the  essentially  trinitarian  faith 
of  the  Judaeo-Christian  community. — S.B.M. 

1077r.  G.  Mussies,  The  Morphology  of  Koine  Greek  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  246]. 

J.  N.  Birdsall,  EvangQuart  45  (1,  73)  49-53. — This  is  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  may  prove  to  be  one  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  Hellenistic 
Koine.  The  author’s  use  of  the  technical  terms  “value”  and  “valence”  is  con¬ 
fusing.  His  separation  between  the  diachronic  and  synchronic  approaches  to 
language  may  be  too  rigid.  Other  criticisms  in  regard  to  specific  matters  of 
text  and  language  are  also  presented. — D.J.H. 

1078.  J.  W.  Roberts,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Eschatology  in  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,”  RestorQnart  15  (2,  72)  95-110. 

Those  who  think  that  John  saw  the  end  of  the  world  as  coinciding  with  the 
destruction  of  Rome  base  their  view  on  two  serious  methodological  errors:  (1) 
making  all  apocalyptic  eschatology  a  unit  and  assuming  that  the  writer  of  Rev 
was  controlled  by  this  eschatology  throughout;  (2)  taking  all  references  that 
can  have  a  bearing  upon  ultimate  eschatology  as  referring  to  the  end  of  the 
world. — D.J.H. 

1079.  S.  Sabugal,  “El  titulo  Christos  en  el  Apocalipsis,”  Augustinianum  12 
(2,  72)  319-340.  [Cf.  §§  17-993,  1212.] 

The  analysis  of  the  theme  in  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  of  John  having  been 
carried  out  in  the  author’s  recent  volume  [NT A  17,  p.  410],  this  article  now 
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takes  up  Rev,  one  of  the  most  Christological  compositions  of  the  NT.  The 
analysis  concentrates  on  the  title  Christos  in  Rev  11:15;  12:10  and  20:4,  6. 
The  Christ  is  essentially  the  messianic  king  descended  from  David.  To  establish 
the  relation  of  the  Christological  concepts  of  Rev  to  those  in  the  Gospel  and 
epistles,  the  various  points  of  contact  between  them  are  noted.  There  are, 
however,  differences;  and  these  make  it  difficult  to  attribute  Rev  to  the  same 
author.  The  affinities  might  perhaps  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  saying  that 
the  Seer  of  Patmos  belonged  to  the  same  “school”  or  theological  tradition  as 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles. — S.B.M. 

1080.  A.  A.  Trites,  “Martys  and  Martyrdom  in  the  Apocalypse:  A  Semantic 
Study,”  NovTest  15  (1,  73)  72-80. 

Martys  originally  meant  witness  in  the  law  court,  then  one  who  testified 
to  his  faith  and  suffered  death;  then  death  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  witness; 
then  martys  becomes  equivalent  to  martyr ;  finally  the  idea  of  witness  disappears 
and  the  words  martys,  martyria  and  martyrein  are  used  absolutely  to  refer  to 
martyrdom.  In  Rev  martyrion,  martyria  and  martyrein  have  not  reached  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stages  of  semantic  change;  about  jnartys  it  is  more  difficult 
to  speak  categorically;  death  seems  implied  in  1:5;  3:14;  17:6,  while  in  11:3 
and  most  likely  in  2:13  it  retains  its  forensic  meaning. — J.O’R. 

Rev,  cf.  §  17-982. 

1081.  [Rev  3:2-3]  C.  J.  Hemer,  “The  Sardis  Letter  and  the  Croesus  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  NT  Stud  19  (1,  72)  94-97. 

W.  Ramsay’s  discovery  of  local  traditions  in  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches 
has  met  with  considerable  skepticism  that  in  principle  is  not  justified.  The 
possibility  of  a  reference  to  the  Croesus  traditions  in  Rev  3:2-3  is  enhanced  by 
the  large  number  of  parallels  (listed  here),  some  from  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries 
A.D.  and  some  from  Jewish  and  Christian  sources,  in  which  not  only  the 
Herodotean  story  but  seemingly  also  local  traditions  about  Croesus  are  found. 
— G.W.M. 

1082.  P.  Trudinger,  “Ho  Amen  (Rev.  Ill:  14),  and  the  case  for  a  Semitic 
original  of  the  Apocalypse,”  NovTest  14  (4,  72)  277-279. 

As  L.  H.  Silberman  has  argued  [§  8-275],  the  grammatically  awkward  and 
enigmatic  ho  amen  in  Rev  3:14  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  ’amon  used  in 
Prov  8:30  to  describe  Wisdom.  Other  Christological  titles  in  this  verse,  “the 
true  and  faithful  witness”  and  “the  beginning  of  God’s  creation,”  also  have 
their  antecedents  in  the  Hebrew  terms  of  Prov  4:25  and  8:22.  This  evidence 
only  indicates,  however,  that  the  author  of  Rev  was  familiar  with  many  OT 
sources  and  tended  to  use  Semitic  sources,  and  not  that  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
was  the  original  language  of  Rev. — J.H.E. 

1083.  P.  Staples,  “Rev.  XVI  4-6  and  its  vindication  formula,”  NovTest  14 
(4,  72)  280-293. 
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Following  W.  Bousset,  H.  D.  Betz  [§  12-410]  has  located  the  origins  of 
apocalyptic  in  Hellenistic-Jewish  syncretism  and  buttressed  this  conclusion 
primarily  from  an  exegesis  of  Rev  16:4-6,  which  Betz  sees  as  a  “judgment 
doxology”  introduced  by  the  formula  “Righteous  art  thou.”  Detailed  examination 
of  some  of  Betz’s  alleged  parallels  to  this  form  (2  Chr  12:6;  Dan  9:14;  Tob 
3:2;  3  Maccabees  2.3),  as  well  as  certain  passages  he  does  not  cite  (Jer  12:1; 
Est  4:17),  indicates  that  the  vindication  formula  “Righteous  art  thou”  does  not 
have  an  apocalyptic  Sits  im  Dcnkcn  but  rather  belongs  to  the  prophetic-theocratic 
strain  in  Judaism.  D.  W.  Riddle’s  insistence — too  often  forgotten — that  the  roots 
of  apocalyptic  lie  in  Jewish  martyrology  as  well  as  Jewish  apocalyptic  is  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  Rev  than  Betz’s  appeal  to  Jewish-Hellenistic  syn¬ 
cretism.  It  is  Jewish  nationalism  that  brings  the  two  genres  together  in  the 
service  of  anti-Roman  resistance. — J.W.D. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

1084r.  B.  S.  Childs,  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  356;  §  17- 
245r]. 

R.  Penna,  RivistBib  20  (4,  ’72)  414-416. — The  volume  presents  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  crisis  in  biblical  theology,  at  least  in  the  USA.  But  the  author’s 
view  of  biblical  theology  seems  too  narrow  precisely  because  he  wants  to  under¬ 
stand  it  in  its  widest  sense.  Is  it  impossible  to  have  separate  “theologies”? 
Perhaps  C  is  unconsciously  thinking  of  the  specific  crisis  in  OT  theology  only. 
To  what  extent,  for  instance,  is  the  “canon”  able  to  salvage  the  study  of 
intertestamental  literature?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  relation  of  biblical  to 
dogmatic  theology?  Surely  this  volume  does  not  solve  all  the  problems  connected 
with  biblical  theology. — S.B.M. 

1085r.  Theologisches  Begriffslexikon  sum  Neuen  Testament,  ed.  L.  Coenen 
et  al.  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  367]. 

M.  Karnetzki,  “Ein  Schritt  nach  vorn.  Bemerkungen  zum  Theologischen 
Begriffslexikon  zum  Neuen  Testament,”  EvangTheol  32  (5,  ’72)  498-502. — 
Summary  of  the  principles  of  arrangement  of  the  articles.  It  is  intended  to  serve 
the  church’s  proclamation,  especially  for  preachers,  teachers,  and  catechetical 
instructors,  and  to  report  on  current  shared  opinions  rather  than  breaking  new 
ground.  We  miss  the  form-critical  and  sociological  contexting  of  concepts,  as 
well  as  engaged  dialogue  with  disciplines  such  as  depth  psychology.  The  work 
does  include  articles  from  a  wide  spectrum  of  contemporary  theological  posi¬ 
tions  and  hence  is  an  important  document  of  church  theology. — W.G.D. 

1086.  H.  Wagner,  “Zum  Problem  des  Fruhkatholizismus,”  ZeitKathTheol  94 
(4,  72)  433-444. 

The  notion  of  “early  Catholicism”  has  been  at  home  in  Protestant  theology 
since  the  Reformation  and  stems  from  a  desire  to  prove  that  Protestant 
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Christianity  is  in  legitimate  continuity  with  early  Christianity.  K.  H.  Neufeld 
[§  16-983]  has  not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
problematic  on  the  19th-century  church  historians.  In  fact,  no  one  can  deal 
with  the  problem  of  “early  Catholicism”  without  presuppositions  because  by  its 
nature  the  matter  invites  a  mixture  of  apologetic,  ecclesiological  and  historical 
considerations.  Yet  the  issue  is  worthy  of  further  exploration  because  such 
exploration  may  make  us  more  conscious  of  our  historical  roots  and  may  lead 
us  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  we  find  ourselves. — D.J.H. 

Christ  ology 

1087.  C.  Colpe,  “Der  Begriff  ‘Menschensohn’  und  die  Methode  der  Erforschung 
messianischer  Prototypen  (III  2  c  und  d;  IV),”  Kairos  14  (4,  ’72)  241- 
257.  [Cf.  §  16-492.] 

Between  the  extreme  positions  that  Jesus  did  or  did  not  speak  of  the  Son 
of  Man  there  are  a  variety  of  explanations.  H.  B.  Sharman  in  Son  of  Man  and 
Kingdom  of  God  (1943)  made  a  rigid  distinction  between  the  concepts  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  Son  of  Man — a  distinction  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  more 
sophisticated  presentations  of  E.  Kasemann,  H.  Conzelmann  and  P.  Vielhauer. 
But  the  futuristic  and  “other-directed”  elements  of  the  Son-of-Man  sayings 
are  probably  based  on  the  prophetic  character  of  Jesus’  own  teaching.  The  Son- 
of-Man  complex  allowed  him  to  preach  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  categories 
other  than  those  of  the  kingdom.  The  fundamental  statement  is  Lk  22:69:  “But 
from  now  on  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  .power 
of  God.”  Only  in  a  very  general  way  can  the  Son  of  Man  be  termed  a  messianic 
figure,  for  he  is  not  a  king  or  priest  or  prophet  or  anointed  one.  The  use  of  the 
term  by  certain  charismatic  figures  in  Africa  suggests  that  both  “messianism” 
and  “humanity  in  general”  are  integral  components. — D.J.H. 

1088.  J.  Ernst,  “Personale  oder  funktionale  Christologie?”  MunchTheolZeit 
23  (3,  72)  217-240. 

A  prominent  question  in  recent  NT  theology  is  whether  its  Christology  is  per¬ 
sonal  or  functional.  Three  outstanding  representatives  of  functional  Christology 
(R.  Bultmann,  W.  Marxsen,  H.  Braun)  are  studied  in  detail,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  their  interpretation  does  not  do  justice  to  all  the  evidence  in  the 
NT.  It  is  true  that  in  the  primitive  Palestinian  church  the  emphasis  was  upon 
what  Jesus  did;  later,  as  the  church  became  largely  Gentile  and  the  influence  of 
Hellenism  increased,  the  emphasis  was  more  upon  what  Christ  is.  At  no  time, 
however,  was  it  a  case  of  a  strict  either-or.  The  NT  Christology  is  both  personal 
and  functional  at  the  same  time.  The  Fourth  Gospel  aptly  combines  the  two 
elements  (cf.  Jn  20:31). — J.J.C. 

1089.  S.  Esposito,  “Lineamenti  bibliografici  della  cristologia  in  lingua  italiana 
nel  periodo  postconciliare  (1966-1972),”  RassTeol  13  (5,  72)  341-355. 

In  nine  alphabetically  listed  sections,  this  bibliography  includes  only  Italian 
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titles;  but,  a  considerable  number  of  these  being  translations,  the  bibliographical 
indications  for  the  originals  are  given  throughout. — S.B.M. 

1090.  L.  Hartman,  “Dopet  'till  Jesu  namn’  och  tidig  kristologi.  Nagra  trevande 
overvaganden”  [Baptism  ‘into  Jesus’  name’  and  Early  Christology.  Some 
Tentative  Reflections],  SvenskExegArs  36  (’71)  136-163. 

Christian  baptism  “into  Jesus’  name”  developed  out  of  the  baptism  of  John,  a 
baptism  of  “repentance”  in  view  of  the  coming  judgment  and  a  baptism  of  “for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.”  Between  John’s  baptism  and  Christian  baptism  stands  Jesus. 
The  phrase  “into  Jesus’  name”  (i.e.  with  regard  to  Jesus)  delineates  Christian 
baptism  over  against  other  baptismal  rites  as  Christian  but  also  implies  on  the 
positive  side  a  Christology  as  well  as  a  tradition  as  to  how  Jesus  had  preached 
and  acted  before  his  death,  i.e.  in  proclaiming  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  offering  forgiveness  to  sinners.  The  Son-of-Man  Christology  is  most 
likely  tied  to  primitive  Christian  baptism.  Just  as  Jesus  had  been  exalted  as  the 
representative  of  God’s  people  (Dan  7)  to  heavenly  majesty,  so  also  those  who 
believe  and  are  baptized  will  (soon)  be  exalted  (cf.  1  Thes4:13,  traditional 
material)  and  have  meanwhile  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Already  implicit 
in  primitive  Christian  baptism  is  a  rather  “high”  Christology. — B.A.P. 

1091.  H.  von  Campenhausen,  “Das  Bekenntnis  im  Urchristentum,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  63  (3-4,  72)  210-253. 

The  earliest  Christian  confessions  of  faith — in  the  strict  sense,  excluding  ker- 
ygmatic  summaries — originate  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  about  confessing  and 
denying  (Mt  10:32),  which  had  wide  currency  in  the  early  church.  The  con¬ 
fessions  were  exclusively  Christological  and  in  the  beginning  not  stereotyped. 
When  formulas  evolved,  they  were  of  two  types:  “Jesus  is  the  Christ”  or  “Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God,”  to  which  the  Gospel  tradition  witnesses  extensively,  and  the 
acclamation  “Jesus  (is)  Lord”  found  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  latter  derives 
from  cultic  situations  in  Hellenistic  circles.  The  former,  the  confession  type,  does 
not  grow  out  of  acclamations,  nor  has  it  a  cultic  origin  in  baptism,  as  is  often 
alleged,  but  rather  it  was  in  widespread  use  in  all  sorts  of  situations  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  development,  however,  in  the  meaning  given  to  the  two 
predicates  used. 

A  further  stage  of  development  can  be  perceived  already  in  1  Jn,  in  which,  in 
reaction  to  docetism,  the  accent  of  the  confessional  formula  is  placed  on  the 
subject,  “ Jesus  is  the  Christ  (Son  of  God),”  i.e.  the  Jesus  who  came  in  flesh. 
Thus  there  arose  not  only  a  new  form  but  a  new  function  for  the  confession:  it 
became  an  instrument  in  dogmatic  polemics.  The  course  of  this  development  may 
be  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  confession  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  taken  in  chron¬ 
ological  order  from  Ephesians  7.2  and  18.2  to  Smyrnaeans  1 — 2.  Here  the  con¬ 
fession,  likewise  molded  by  a  dominant  anti-docetic  concern,  includes  a  summary 
of  the  birth,  suffering,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  earthly  Jesus.  The  variety 
of  language  and  difference  of  detail  in  these  confessions  suggest  that  Ignatius 
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was  not  drawing  upon  a  previously  formulated  tradition,  but  composing  in  view 
of  his  own  situation.  The  seeds  of  a  new  form  of  confession  are  present  in  Igna¬ 
tius,  and  after  him  the  classic  creeds,  no  longer  exclusively  Christological,  were 
to  develop. — G.W.M. 

Christology,  cf.  §§  17-886,  892. 

Church  and  Ministry 

1092.  P.-L.  Carle,  "II.  La  femme  et  les  ministeres  pastoraux  d’apres  la  tra¬ 
dition/’  NovVet  47  (  4,  72)  263-290;  "III.  La  femme  et  les  ministeres 
pastoraux.  Ltude  theologique,”  48  (1,  73)  17-36.  [Cf.  §  17-676.] 

At  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  that  the  apostles,  guided 
by  special  knowledge,  chose  other  approved  men  to  take  their  place,  and  three 
centuries  later  Chrysostom  stated  that  women  are  excluded  from  the  government 
of  the  church  and  from  the  direction  of  souls.  Thus  the  position  of  the  Fathers  on 
this  matter  is  constant.  It  is  true  that  there  were  deaconesses  in  the  church,  but 
these  performed  minor  functions;  they  could  not  actively  serve  the  Eucharist, 
they  could  not  preach,  they  were  not  privileged  to  baptize.  Some  explain  this 
attitude  from  the  social  outlook  of  the  times  which  depreciated  the  role  of  women. 
But  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient.  Heretics  had  their  priestesses,  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  women  sought  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  and  to  preach.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fathers,  inspired  by  the  honors  given  to  Mary,  exalted  the  state  of  women  so 
that  several  became  influential  in  the  church,  and  some  convents  were  veritable 
centers  of  holiness  and  culture.  In  brief,  the  Fathers  opposed  the  ministry  of 
women  on  theological,  not  on  sociological,  grounds.  The  third  part  of  the  study 
deals  with  the  topic  in  the  light  of  systematic  theology  and  church  history. — J .J.C. 

1093.  L.  Cothenet,  “La  Communio  Sanctorum.  Partage  de  la  foi  et  de  la 
mission  de  l’figlise,”  MaisDieu  112  (72)  28-53. 

The  different  ways  in  which  the  communion  of  saints  has  been  understood  by 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  calls  for  an  examination  of  koindnia  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  NT  speaks  of  it  as  the  common  acceptance  of  the  same 
apostolic  faith.  But  the  term  also  implies  a  common  task.  Underlying  the  theo¬ 
logical  aims  of  the  idyllic  description  of  the  Jerusalem  community  in  Acts  2:42 
(cf.  2:44-45;  4:32)  are  the  Pharisaic  hdburoth.  The  koindnia  of  which  Acts 
speaks  derives  not  from  an  ideal  of  human  friendship  but  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  same  faith.  In  Paul,  the  theologian  of  koinonia  in  the  NT,  the  trinitarian 
roots  of  the  concept  underline  the  role  proper  to  each  Person  in  the  restoration 
of  a  world  divided  by  sin  (1  Cor  1:9;  Rom  8:29-30).  The  koindnia  between  the 
Christian  and  Christ  finds  both  its  cause  and  its  privileged  sign  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (1  Cor  10:16-17;  12:12-13).  The  communication  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism 
(Rom  8:11,  14)  requires  not  only  belonging  to  a  community  but  also  a  common 
responsibility  in  the  edification  of  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 

The  Johannine  use  of  koindnia  itself  is  limited  to  the  epistles.  There  the 
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mediatorial  role  of  the  apostolic  witness  is  stressed.  This  witness  permits  the 
believer  to  live  in  koindnia  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  (1  Jn  1:3).  Thus,  in 
the  present-day  rediscovery  of  this  ecclesiology  of  communion,  there  are  two 
poles  of  reference,  that  of  adherence  to  the  “word  of  truth”  and  that  of  a  faith 
which,  while  received,  imposes  upon  the  believer  both  a  task  to  be  performed  and 
a  hope  to  be  sustained. — S.B.M. 

1094.  L.  De  Candido,  “Celibato,  solitudine  e  comunione,”  Servitium  6  (27,  ’72) 
583-589. 

In  Christianity  the  celibate  becomes  such  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  at 
the  same  time  he  is  a  support  for  the  hierarchical  ministry.  Though  celibacy 
means  solitude,  i.e.  the  absence  of  a  marriage  partner,  yet  it  has  an  aspect  of 
communion  with  others  because  this  state  of  life  is  espoused  for  the  kingdom  of 
God. — J.J.C. 

1095.  G.  De  Rosa,  “II  sacerdozio  comune  dei  fedeli  nel  Nuovo  Testamento,” 
CivCatt  123  (2938,  72)  350-357. 

Because  of  its  importance  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  of  God,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful  merits  a  deeper  theological  grasp.  From  the 
“sacerdotal”  texts  in  the  NT  (1  Pet  2:9;  Rev  1:6;  5:9-10;  20:6)  and  those  that 
are  “cultic”  (Rom  12:1;  Phil  3:3;  Heb  13:15-16)  we  can  deduce  the  existence 
of  a  priesthood  common  to  all  the  faithful,  but  we  cannot  establish  with  certainty 
its  nature.  We  cannot  decide  whether  the  texts  speak  of  a  priesthood  that  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  or  whether  they  mean  only  a  “spiritual,”  though 
real,  priesthood.  Only  in  1  Pet  and  Rev  is  there  a  probable  link  with  the 
Eucharist. — S.B.M. 

1096.  J.  A.  Kirk,  “Did  ‘Officials’  in  the  New  Testament  Church  receive  a 
Salary?”  ExpTimes  84  (4,  73)  105-108. 

The  entire  NT  case  for  paid,  local,  full-time  leaders  rests  on  2  Thes  3:6-13, 
Gal  6:6  and  1  Tim  5:17-18.  But  2  Thes  3:6-13  is  not  addressed  to  one  class 
within  the  church,  and  the  right  to  which  Paul  appeals  in  3:9  is  that  of  the 
itinerant  minister.  In  Gal  6:6  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  money  is  in  the  center  of 
the  picture.  Analysis  of  1  Tim  5:17-18  suggests  that  in  the  local  church  the 
elders  should,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  but  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving,  be 
rewarded  in  kind  according  to  the  work  they  put  into  overseeing  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  This  never  extended,  however,  to  a  regular  formal  stipend  for  the  exercise 
of  a  full-time  ministry  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

1097r.  A.  Lemaire,  Les  Ministeres  aux  origines  de  VUglise  [cf.  NTA  16, 
p.  132]. 

E.  Best,  Biblica  53  (4,  72)  587-590. — The  examination  of  terms  applied  to 
ministry  by  the  NT  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  has  often  been  carried  out  in  the 
past;  the  present  study  is  justified  by  its  acceptance  of  a  more  critical  attitude 
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toward  Scripture.  Because  L  has  carried  through  his  limited  objective  so  care¬ 
fully,  he  has  inevitably  thrown  up  the  wider  issues.  Was  the  primitive  church 
aware  of  our  distinction  between  local  and  itinerant  and  local  and  general  minis¬ 
tries?  Has  L  overrated  the  role  of  the  Antiochene  church  in  the  shaping  of  the 
ministry?  What  would  an  analysis  of  functions  rather  than  one  of  names  yield? 
Would  the  primitive  church  recognize  our  understanding  of  “official”  ministry? 
To  what  extent  was  the  ministry  of  the  early  church  modelled  on  that  of  Jesus? 
If  the  NT  ministries  are  to  be  categorized,  should  they  not  also  be  categorized  in 
terms  of  sex? — D.J.H.  * 

1098r.  F.  Salvoni,  Da  Pietro  al  papato,  Biblioteca  di  studi  storico-teologici  1 
(Genoa:  Lanterna,  1970),  xii  and  459  pp. 

M.  Zerwick,  Biblica  53  (  3,  72)  463-466. — S’s  remarks  on  Catholic  exegesis 
and  his  call  for  absolute  and  total  obedience  toward  the  revealed  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  fail  to  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  an  exegesis  without  presup¬ 
positions  and  the  unclarities  which  remain  in  the  Bible.  He  should  ask  himself 
why  Matthew  and  John  were  still  so  interested  in  Peter  many  years  after  his 
death.  Finally,  he  does  not  grasp  the  point  toward  which  the  various  images 
applied  to  Peter  (rock,  keeper  of  the  keys,  bearer  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose, 
shepherd)  converge. — D.J.H. 

1099.  D.  M.  Schlitt,  “The  Total  Situation  as  Criterion  for  Charisms,” 
PglTheol  4  (1,  73)  41-70. 

A  charism  is  the  Spirit’s  active  presence  as  resulting  in  a  free  call  addressed 
to  each  individual  to  perform  individually,  or  with  others,  a  particular  service,  a 
call  bringing  with  it  the  ability  to  perform  that  service  for  building  up  the 
community  in  the  body  of  Christ.  The  only  adequate  criterion  of  its  validity  is  a 
holistic  criterion — the  totality  of  partial  criteria  taken  as  more  than  the  sum  of 
indicative  signs.  Charisms  are  (1)  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  and  through  men 
(2)  for  the  good  of  the  community,  (3)  correspond  to  or  point  out  a  community 
need,  and  (4)  by  nature  are  social  and  related  to  the  community.  The  testing  of 
the  charismatic’s  activities  pertains  primarily  to  the  community  as  a  whole;  the 
charismatic’s  willingness  to  be  tested  and  guided  by  the  community  and  its 
leaders  is  an  important  consideration.  An  examination  of  OT  prophecy  suggests 
other  criteria:  the  charismatic’s  interior  experience,  his  personal  life,  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  charism  and  its  potential  for  leading  men  to  Christ.  The  commu¬ 
nity’s  attempt  to  discern  the  Spirit  presumes  its  own  experience  of  the  Spirit. 
The  word  which  sums  up  all  the  criteria  is  “fruitfulness.” — D.J.H. 

1100.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Community  Co-operation  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Concilium  77  (  72)  9-19. 

In  Acts  the  community  shares  in  major  decisions  such  as  the  election  of 
Matthias,  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  and  even  the  “Council  of  Jerusalem.” 
Paul  in  his  letters  does  not  assume  a  position  of  leadership  over  the  communities 
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which  he  established  that  excludes  all  right  to  participate  in  decisions.  In  Mt  the 
community  is  regarded  predominantly  as  a  community  of  brothers.  In  the  prim¬ 
itive  church  “important  decisions  were  never  taken  without  the  consent  of  the 
community.”  Didache  15.1  indicates  that  office-bearers  were  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  Even  with  the  emergence  of  the  “monarchical”  episcopate  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  co-responsibility  of  the  whole  community  were  indispensable  elements 
in  the  life  of  the  church. — D .J.H. 

1101.  G.  Sloyan,  “Biblical  and  Patristic  Motives  for  Celibacy  of  Church  Min¬ 
isters,”  Concilium  78  (72)  13-29. 

The  priest-layman  distinction  in  Israel  is  a  feature  of  the  Priestly  writings 
almost  exclusively.  The  rabbis  of  Jesus’  day  assumed  that  the  Torah  rejected 
celibacy.  Though  there  are  three  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  NT  (Mt 
19:11  f. ;  Mk  10:29  f. ;  Lk  14:26),  no  case  can  be  made  for  a  special  class  to 
whom  any  one  of  them  refers.  Paul  does  not  find  the  sex  life  of  the  married 
defiling  so  much  as  distracting  (cf.  1  Cor  7:5,  32,  34).  He  never  ties  celibacy 
directly  to  his  mission  as  apostle.  The  injunction  in  the  Pastorals  (1  Tim  3:2, 
12;  Tit  1:6)  probably  means  exactly  what  it  says:  “a  one-woman  man.”  The 
subsequent  development  of  clerical  celibacy  in  the  church  was  largely  independent 
of  the  biblical  data  on  the  subject. — S.B.M. 

1102.  W.  Thusing,  “Die  Intention  Jesu  und  der  Zolibat.  Neutestamentliches 
Pladoyer  fiir  die  Ermoglichung  freiwilliger  Ehelosigkeit  von  Amtstragern,” 
Diakonia  3  (6,  72)  363-377. 

One  cannot  base  a  juridical  linking  of  ministry  and  celibacy  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  NT.  Voluntary  celibacy,  however,  for  Christians  and  especially  for  official 
ministers  is  not  only  meaningful  in  regard  to  the  NT  view  of  church,  but  has  a 
significance  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Both  Mt  19:12  and  1  Cor  7 
indicate  that  celibacy  may  be  a  radical  mode  of  following  Jesus  on  the  path  of 
discipleship  and  a  way  of  expressing  one’s  service.  The  radical  character  of  the 
sacrifice  and  the  freedom  with  which  Jesus  intended  it  to  be  taken  up  must  be 
recognized  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  church  of  the  future. — D.J.H. 

1103.  D.  M.  Turoldo,  “Comunita  come  unica  salvezza,”  Servitium  6  (27, 
72)  523-545. 

As  the  church  faces  the  challenge  of  the  world  today,  there  is  no  other  salva¬ 
tion  than  for  it  to  become  a  new  community  thoroughly  faithful  to  the  gospel 
teaching  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  experience  of  the  first  believers.  Then  we  will 
prove  that  we  have  believed  and  have  understood  man  and  the  church  itself. 

-J.J.c. 

Various  Themes 

1104.  A.  M.  Ambrozic,  “Indissolubility  of  Marriage  in  the  New  Testament: 
Law  or  Ideal?”  Studia  Canonica  6  (2,  72)  269-288. 
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The  article  begins  with  a  brief  examination  of  the  NT  statements  on  indis¬ 
solubility  of  marriage:  Lk  16:18  parr.;  Mk  10:2-9;  1  Cor  7:10-11;  Matthew’s 
exceptive  clauses  (5:32;  19:9);  and  1  Cor  7:12-16.  The  restructuring  of  Mk 
10:2-12  in  Mt  19:3-9  and  the  context  of  Mt  5:32  show  the  improbability  of  the 
claim  that  Matthew  accepts  Shammai’s  interpretation  of  Deut  24:1.  In  the  NT 
we  see  the  primitive  church  obeying  Jesus’  word  on  marriage  in  different  re¬ 
ligious,  cultural  and  social  environments.  Two  common  denominators  are 
found  in  Matthew’s  exceptive  clauses  and  1  Cor  7:12-16:  the  marriages  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  contracted  in  paganism  and  the  reasons  for  divorce  have  to  do  with 
religious  values.  Thus  these  passages  can  hardly  be  used  to  justify  divorce  and 
remarriage  among  believers.  A  brief  examination  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  Pauline  ethics  shows  that  Jesus’  word  was  looked  upon  neither  as  a  law  nor 
as  a  counsel  but  as  a  command.  The  article  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the 
current  discussion  of  the  problem. — A.M.A.  (Author.) 

1105.  D.  Attinger,  “II  cristiano  e  le  potenze  di  questo  secolo,”  Servitium  6  (28, 
72)  721-734. 

The  article  discusses  the  malign  influences  affecting  civil  life  and  its  institu¬ 
tions,  the  proper  attitude  which  Christians  should  take  in  this  deplorable  situation, 
and  how  they  should  proceed  in  trying  to  eradicate  abuses  and  establish  social 
justice.  -J.J.C. 

1106.  L.  Audet,  “L’influence  de  l’apocalyptique  sur  la  pensee  de  Jesus  et  de 
l’figlise  primitive.  Quelques  pistes  de  reflexion,”  SciEsp  25  (1,  ’73)  51-74. 

To  what  extent  did  apocalyptic  influence  the  NT?  Apocalyptic  is,  of  course, 
eschatological ;  but  it  views  eschatology  in  the  light  of  God’s  sovereignty  over 
human  destiny  and  the  cosmos,  of  his  transcendence  and  the  transcendence  of 
salvation  and  the  world  to  come.  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
coming  Son  of  Man,  the  expectation  of  the  end  of  times,  and  Jesus’  awareness 
of  the  ensuing  eschatological  struggle  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  though 
apocalyptic  elements  are  in  evidence  in  Jesus’  message,  they  are  there  alongside 
other  clearly  non-apocalyptic  elements.  In  Paul,  as  in  the  primitive  Christian 
community,  the  fundamental  message  was  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
But  for  Paul,  as  also  for  the  Evangelists,  apocalyptic  was  but  one  way  of  express¬ 
ing  the  riches  of  that  message.  The  apocalyptic  tone  of  Christianity  is  only  a  part 
of  its  revolutionary  drive,  its  dynamism  and  its  liberty. — S.B.M. 

1107.  B.  Boschi,  “La  Provvidenza  nella  Bibbia:  alle  origini  del  pensiero 
cristiano,”  SacDoc  17  (68,  72)  501-543. 

The  various  stages  of  providence  in  creating  the  people  of  God,  as  expressed 
both  in  the  OT  and  the  NT,  are  the  following:  election,  blessing,  promise, 
covenant,  law,  institution  and  redemption.  Notwithstanding  this  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  however,  the  problem  of  evil  remains  very  real  in  both  Testaments.  In 
the  NT  this  providence,  seen  against  its  background,  is  not  the  destiny  of  a  fate 
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but  God,  the  creator  and  lord  of  history,  the  judge  and  the  redeemer.  It  is  not 
passive  but  active.  Its  activity  is  realized  in  the  community  and  in  the  union 
between  God  and  men:  therefore,  in  the  visible  community  of  men  (the  church, 
the  body  of  Christ).  At  the  very  core  of  all  is  Christ,  in  whom  man  acknowledges 
God  and  God  reveals  himself  to  man. — S.B.M. 

1108r.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  The  Consequences  of  the  Covenant  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  364;  §  16-665r]. 

H.-F.  Weiss,  TheolLitZeit  97  (10,  72)  749-751. — The  result  of  the  work  is 
really  the  history  of  an  idea  rather  than  tradition-history.  What  we  miss  is  an 
exact  interpretation  of  the  OT  texts  in  their  new  and  different  contexts. — D.J.H. 

1109.  G.  B.  Caird,  “New  Wine  in  Old  Wine-Skins.  I.  Wisdom,”  ExpTimes  84 
(6,  73)  164-168. 

A  survey  of  the  OT  treatment  of  wisdom  prefaces  a  consideration  of  the  use 
of  the  theme  in  the  NT.  The  phrase  “the  Wisdom  of  God  said”  in  Lk  11:49  is 
but  a  reverential  variant  for  “God  said  in  his  wisdom.”  Lk  7:35  (“Wisdom  is 
proved  right  by  all  her  children”)  means  that  all  Wisdom’s  children  discover 
from  experience  that  Mother  knows  what  she  is  talking  about.  Jesus  recognized 
that  God  had  concealed  his  purposes  from  those  whom  the  world  accounted  wise 
(Lk  10:21).  The  opening  of  Heb  echoes  the  description  of  Wisdom  found  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  pre-existent  Wisdom  contributes  at  least  the  cosmic 
functions  of  the  Logos  in  Jn  1:1-18. 

Paul  tipped  the  balance  away  from  wisdom  as  a  body  of  revealed  truth  in  the 
direction  of  wisdom  as  a  divinely  imparted  attitude  of  mind.  When  Paul  repre¬ 
sents  Christ  as  a  pre-existent  person  (not  merely  as  the  personification  of  a 
divine  attribute  or  as  a  master-plan  formed  in  the  mind  of  God),  choosing  freely 
to  surrender  the  rights  of  his  heavenly  status  in  order  to  assume  the  servile  form 
of  man  (Phil  2:6-7),  the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  has  burst  the  linguistic  skins 
into  which  it  has  been  poured.  Eph  adds  two  important  riders  to  Col’s  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  Wisdom:  (1)  it  is  part  of  Wisdom’s  purpose  that  Christians 
should  be  enabled  to  cooperate  with  it  intelligently;  (2)  the  variegated  wisdom 
of  God  embraces  in  its  redemptive  purpose  the  corporate  life  of  mankind  with  all 
its  principalities  and  powers. — D.J.H. 

1110.  C.  E.  Cerling,  Jr.,  “An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the  New  Testament 
Teaching  about  Women,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  16  (1,  ’73)  47-53. 

A  list  of  books,  articles  and  dissertations  treating  the  Bible  and  women,  along 
with  the  compiler’s  brief  evaluations  of  each  item. 

1111.  E.  P.  Clowney,  “The  Final  Temple,”  WestTheolJourn  35  (2,  73)  156- 
189. 

Not  the  absence  of  an  idol  but  the  presence  of  the  Lord  sets  Israel’s  worship 
over  against  heathenism  in  the  OT.  In  the  presence  of  God  himself  lay  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  temple  symbolism,  and  in  the  presence  of  God  is  the  means  and  end 
of  the  great  restoration  in  which  all  God’s  promises  are  fulfilled.  To  relate 
Jesus  to  the  Temple  in  the  Gospels  we  must  remember  the  interwoven  themes  of 
divine  Lord  and  messianic  Servant,  suffering  and  glory,  lifting  up  and  casting 
down.  His  death  and  resurrection  opened  the  way  to  the  Gentiles,  who  need  come 
neither  to  Gerizim  nor  to  Jerusalem,  but  only  to  Jesus  Christ.  Because  Christ 
in  his  death  and  resurrection  is  the  real  Temple,  the  church  and  individual 
Christians  as  well  can  be  described  as  temples  of  God. — D.J.H. 

1112.  A.  Di  Marino,  “Fondamenti  biblici  della  teologia  morale.  Riflessioni  di 
un  moralista,”  RassTeol  14  (1,  73)  10-14. 

The  theologian,  whether  moral  or  biblical,  must  be  mindful  of  two  principal 
criteria  of  judgment.  The  mystery  of  God  is  incarnated  in  a  reality  and  in  a 
mode  of  expression  that  is  made  to  measure  for  man.  The  second  criterion  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jn  6:63. — S.B.M. 

1113.  L.  Di  Pinto,  “Fondamenti  biblici  della  teologia  morale.  Ricerche  recenti, 
bilancio  e  prospettive,”  RassTeol  14  (1,  73)  32-61. 

A  bibliographical  essay  reviewing  recent  work  on  the  biblical  aspects  of  moral 
theology  under  three  principal  headings:  methodology  and  bibliographies,  the 
trend  towards  Scripture  in  moral  theology,  and  the  contribution  of  biblical 
theology. 

1114.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Rediscovering  the  Spirit,”  ExpTimes  84  (1,  72)  7-12, 
(2,  72)  40-44. 

In  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (1970)  the  author  has  shown  (1)  that  the 
primacy  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  all  the  NT  thought  about  the  new  age,  the 
new  covenant,  the  last  days,  and  becoming  a  Christian  is  clear-cut  and  unequivo¬ 
cal,  (2)  that  the  Spirit  of  the  NT  period  was  first  and  foremost  an  experience 
and  (3)  that  the  NT  writers  carefully  distinguish  between  the  literal  and  meta¬ 
phorical  uses  of  the  term  “baptism”  and  see  baptism  as  an  expression  of  faith 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  grace.  This  article  aims  to  develop  those  conclusions 
in  relation  to  Christology  and  ecclesiology. 

Jesus’  ministry  of  exorcism  implies  a  conscious  experience  of  the  Spirit  on  his 
part  (cf.  Mt  12:28).  Where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  the  kingdom;  the  kingdom  is 
present  in  Jesus  only  because  he  has  the  Spirit.  Similarly,  his  use  of  abba  sug¬ 
gests  that  his  own  experience  of  intimate  sonship  must  be  attributed  to  the 
Spirit.  In  fact,  the  Evangelists’  elaboration  of  the  traditions  at  this  point  leads  to 
the  conclusion  “that  Jesus’  possession  and  experience  of  the  Spirit  is  that  which 
later  dogma  has  called  his  divinity.”  The  Spirit  who  was  the  link  between  God 
and  the  Jesus  of  history  now  is  the  link  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jesus  of 
faith.  As  the  Spirit  is  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  so  Jesus  is  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit.  The  Spirit  makes  one  conscious  of  the  dual  relationship  of  sonship  and 
service  in  which  the  Christian  lives. 
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Since  the  Spirit  is  the  true  focus  of  conversion-initiation,  the  baptism  of  infants 
obscures  baptism’s  key  NT  role  as  a  vehicle  of  faith  and  commitment.  The  Spirit 
precedes  the  church  and  stands  over  it.  Rather  than  allowing  the  church  to  be 
dominated  by  clerics,  we  must  recognize  the  regular  ministries  as  only  one 
group  of  charisms  among  others.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  heart  of  NT  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  experience  of  the  Spirit  demands  a  dynamic  and  continual  reshaping 
and  redefining  of  the  kerygma  in  response  to  the  developing  understanding  of  it 
and  new  challenges  to  it. — D.J.H. 

1115.  D.  J.  Erasmus,  “Enkele  Gedagtes  oor  Glossolalie”  [Some  Thoughts  on 
Glossolalia],  NedGerefTeolTyd  12  (4,  71)  247-261. 

In  the  appearances  of  OT  prophets  and  religious  leaders,  the  presence  of  the 
spirit  of  Yahweh  is  presupposed.  Besides  these  normal  occurrences,  certain 
ecstatic  experiences  are  attributed  to  the  workings  of  the  Spirit.  Despite  these 
manifestations,  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  glossolalia  as  we 
know  it  from  the  NT  did  occur  in  the  OT.  [To  be  continued.] — B.C.L. 

1116r.  V.  P.  Furnish,  The  Love  Command  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A 
16,  p.  380]. 

W.  A.  Meeks,  “The  Love  Command  in  Its  Social  Context  and  Function,” 
Interpretation  27  (1,  73)  95-100. — Summary;  highly  praised.  Furnish’s  descrip¬ 
tions  remain  primarily  descriptions  of  verbal  patterns  and  the  logical  relation¬ 
ships  between  these  patterns.  He  has  not  taken  into  account  the  specific  form  and 
social  location  of  the  community.  Nor  has  he  described  the  nature  and  formation 
of  the  moral  agent  to  whom  the  ethical  commands,  appeals,  and  recommendations 
were  addressed. — R.J.K. 

1117.  A.  T.  Hanson,  “Knowing  God  by  Faith  according  to  the  Writers  of  The 
New  Testament,”  ModChnrch  16  (2,  73)  111-117. 

Paul,  John  and  the  author  of  Heb  are  at  pains  to  point  out  that,  even  when 
the  biblical  narrative  demands  belief  in  miraculous  happenings,  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  this  is  only  to  be  understood  by  faith.  God’s  redeeming  action  in 
Christ  is  never  open  for  all  to  see.  It  always  requires  faith.  The  famous  “proof 
from  miracles”  receives  no  support  in  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

1118.  W.  K.  Harrison,  “The  Origin  of  Sin,”  BihlSac  130  (517,  73)  58-61. 

An  examination  of  the  OT  and  NT  evidence  suggests  that  sin  entered  the 
creation  because  (1)  God  desired  that  there  might  be  creatures  who  could  know 
him  and  receive  all  his  blessings;  (2)  their  freedom  to  choose  exercised  without 
any  influence  by  God  was  the  direct  cause  of  sin;  (3)  sin  and  all  its  consequences 
were  necessary  to  show  his  love  and  holiness,  and  the  inability  of  man  and  angel 
apart  from  God. — D.J.H. 

1119.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Par-dela  la  mort  .  .  .  ,”  Ltudes  337  (4,  72)  605-618. 
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The  traditional  view  of  the  resurrection  expressed  in  the  Creed  must  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  biblical.  This  latter  depends  on  two  basic  postulates:  that  God 
alone  is  the  living  one,  and  that  man  is  one.  The  resurrection  in  the  Bible  defines 
the  lot  of  the  just.  But  to  the  biblical  vocabulary  of  resurrection  must  be  added 
that  of  exaltation.  So,  when  we  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  we  speak  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  entire  person.  Our  faith  in  this  resurrection  is  rooted  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  by  God’s  love.  Consequently,  in  our  resurrection,  the 
vertical  dimension  of  our  relation  with  God  is  perfected.  The  horizontal  dimen¬ 
sion  is  that  which  keeps  our  hope  alive  that  love  triumphed  over  death  not  only 
for  me  but  also  for  all  the  brethren. — S.B.M. 


1120.  C.  Martini,  “Fondamenti  biblici  della  teologia  morale.  Riflessioni  di  un 
biblista,”  RassTeol  14  (1,  73)  1-9. 

During  the  study  week  of  the  Associazione  Biblica  Italiana  in  1972,  several 
points  emerged  from  the  discussion  of  morality  and  the  Bible.  (1)  There  are 
various  approaches  to  the  problem  of  morality  in  the  Bible:  the  analytic,  the  syn¬ 
thetic  and  the  comparative.  (2)  A  methodological  path  may  be  traced  out  for 
research  into  individual  cases  of  moral  conduct  (norms,  exhortations,  examples) 
in  the  NT.  (3)  The  question  of  the  specificity  of  biblical  morality  arises  both 
in  treating  sins  and  in  discussing  the  major  thrusts  of  NT  morality.  (4)  There 
are  various  ways  of  conceiving  Scripture  as  the  soul  of  moral  theology. — S.B.M. 


1121.  K.  V.  Mathew,  “The  Biblical  Concept  of  God,”  IndJ ournTheol  21  (1-2, 
72)  38-51. 

According  to  the  Bible  the  knowledge  of  God  comes  to  man  through  revelation 
which  is  made  in  the  realm  of  history,  nature  and  moral  consciousness.  Among 
God’s  attributes  the  most  important  are:  living,  holy,  loving  and  righteous. 
— D.J.H. 

1122.  J.  I.  Packer,  “The  Way  of  Salvation.  Part  III:  The  Problems  of  Univer- 
salism,”  BiblSac  130  (517,  73)  3-11.  [Cf.  §  17-696.] 

Universalism  (the  view  that  every  human  being  is  ultimately  destined  in  God’s 
mercy  to  eternal  life)  does  not  have  solid  exegetical  or  theological  foundations. 
Universalism  ignores  the  biblical  stress  on  the  decisiveness  of  this  life  and  its 
decisions,  condemns  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  either  inept  or 
immoral,  and  is  rejected  by  the  honest  Christian  conscience. — D.J.H. 

1123.  C.  Peter,  “Original  Sin:  A  Test  Case  in  Theology,”  Concilium  70  (71) 
106-112. 

The  biblical  exegete  and  the  dogmatician  must  address  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  evil  in  the  concrete  present.  Both  begin  their  work  “within  a  cultural 
horizon  that  differs  notably  from  those  of  the  texts  they  deal  with  as  theological 
specialists.” — S.B.M. 
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1124.  T.  E.  Pollard,  “Martyrdom  and  Resurrection  in  the  New  Testament,” 
B ullJohnRyl U nivLibMan  55  (1,  72)  240-251. 

Rev  20:4  ff.  speaks  of  the  martyrs  sharing  in  the  first  resurrection.  In  another 
form  this  belief  affirmed  that  the  martyr  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  general 
resurrection  at  the  parousia,  but  is  granted  immediate  admission  to  the  presence 
of  Christ,  i.e.  “instant”  resurrection.  Explicit  statements  to  this  effect  are  found 
in  subapostolic  and  2nd-century  writings,  but  the  roots  seem  earlier.  There 
appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  in  intertestamental  Judaism  of 
the  belief  in  “instant”  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,  and  this  belief  is  the  basis  for 
the  developing  theology  of  martyrdom  in  the  early  church  and  in  post-biblical 
Judaism.  Nowhere  in  the  NT  is  such  belief  explicitly  stated,  but  it  seems  implicit 
in  Phil  1 :23  f.,  in  Jesus’  predictions  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  and  in  his 
words  to  the  dying  thief  (Lk  23:43).  In  pre-Christian  Jewish  literature  the  idea 
of  exaltation  of  the  righteous  sufferer  (cf.  Phil.  2:6  f.)  is  much  more  frequent 
than  that  of  resurrection. — J.J.C. 

1125.  P.  Pytches,  “Problems  for  Pentecostals,”  Churchman  86  (4,  72)  278- 
289. 

(1)  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  establish  on  the  basis  of  Acts  2:38  a  strict  time- 
sequence  for  faith,  water-baptism  and  forgiveness,  it  is  also  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  one  for  faith,  water-baptism  and  Spirit-baptism.  The  link  between  these  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  single  complex  is  theological  rather  than  chronological.  (2) 
It  is  of  critical  importance  for  the  Neo-Pentecostal  position  that  1  Cor  12:13  be 
understood  as  not  referring  both  to  baptism  with  or  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
all  believers  of  every  age  and  place.  Various  attempts  to  avoid  this  dilemma  have 
not  been  convincing. — D.J.H. 

1126.  S.  Ryan,  “Survey  of  Periodicals.  Indissolubility  of  Marriage,”  Furrow 
24  (3,  73)  150-159. 

A  review  of  recent  literature  dealing  with  the  NT  teaching  on  the  question  of 
divorce  and  remarriage.  There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  Jesus’  express  teach¬ 
ing  amounts  to  an  absolute  exclusion  of  divorce.  It  is  also  the  practically  unan¬ 
imous  conviction  of  exegetes  that  the  exceptive  clause  (Mt  5:32;  19:9)  is  an 
addition  of  the  early  church.  It  would  be  difficult  to  question  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  gained  from  the  Evangelists  (and  especially  Mark)  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  were  to  be  understood  as  a  law  binding  the  whole  church.  While  there  may 
be  mercy  displayed  in  marginal  cases,  the  church  cannot  insist  in  principle  on 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage  and  at  the  same  time  practice  divorce. — D.J.H. 

1127.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Von  der  Predigt  zur  Predigt.  Das  Neue  Testament  als 
Zeugnis  der  Verkundigung  und  die  Predigt  als  Verwirklichung  des  Neuen 
Testaments,”  BibKirch  27  (4,  72)  106-108. 

Recent  biblical  study  has  revealed  that  much  of  the  NT  is  the  expression  of 
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the  early  church’s  preaching  and  cult.  Exegesis,  which  aims  to  communicate  that 
preaching  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  NT,  should  serve  and  help  present-day 
preaching. — D.J.H. 

1128r.  P.  Schwanz,  Imago  Dei  [cf.  §  16-706r]. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  17  (1,  ’73)  129-130. — It  requires  courage  to  deal 
with  such  a  large  theme.  Yet  the  book  does  not  convincingly  prove  on  the  basis 
of  its  research  that  the  use  of  the  Gnostic  anthropos- myth  in  conjunction  with 
image-theology  established  a  strictly  Christian  anthropology  which  is  ontically 
founded.  Does  not  Col  1:15  represent  a  new  stage  of  ef&dw-speculation  when  com¬ 
pared  with  2  Cor  4:4?  Does  not  Col  3:10  depend  more  directly  on  Gen  1:26  than 
Schwanz  is  willing  to  admit? — D.J.H. 

1129.  E.  Schweizer,  “Zum  Sklavenproblem  im  Neuen  Testament,”  EvangTheol 
32  (5,  ’72)  502-506. 

S.  Schulz  [§  17-297]  suggests  that  Paul’s  acceptance  of  slavery  is  conditioned 
by  his  expectation  of  the  imminent  parousia.  The  most  important  passage,  how¬ 
ever,  1  Cor  7:21-24,  contains  no  reference  to  the  parousia.  Paul’s  overriding 
concern  is  with  the  Christian  freedom  which  must  spring,  uncoerced,  from  true 
faith.  Here,  as  in  Phlm,  Paul  refuses  to  force  another  person  to  act  in  any  way 
which  does  not  come  naturally  from  his  own  heart,  and  this  attitude  helps  us  see 
why  Paul  did  not  call  for  social-ethical  revolution. — W.G.D. 

1130.  A.  Serra,  “Alleanza  e  comunione  de  Israele  al  Sinai  secondo  la  tradizione 
giudaica,”  Servitium  6  (27,  ’72)  513-522. 

In  different  strands  of  Jewish  tradition  the  covenant  and  the  community  were 
considered  inseparable.  Looking  forward  to  the  covenant  of  Sinai  and  because 
of  it,  the  Israelites  put  aside  their  dissensions  and  wholeheartedly  approved  the 
treaty  with  the  Lord.  This  total  dedication  to  Yahweh  likewise  guaranteed  their 
union  among  themselves.  More  than  one  exegete  has  suggested  that  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  fraternal  charity  in  the  Jerusalem  Christian  community  at  Pentecost 
and  the  days  immediately  following  were  inspired  by  the  union  of  hearts  which 
characterized  the  people  of  Israel  assembled  at  Mt.  Sinai. — J.J.C. 

1131.  J.  Seynaeve,  “La  ‘Charite’  Chretienne  est-elle  depassee?  (1)”  RevCler 
Afric  27  (4-5,  ’72)  389-413. 

The  NT  stresses  two  essential  characteristics  of  charity:  the  Christological 
and  the  eschatological.  The  Christological  aspect  regards  the  entole  (“law  of 
life,”  not  “commandment”)  in  Jn  13:34.  It  differs  from  the  OT  commandment 
not  only  by  its  universal  extent  but  also  by  its  Christological  motivation,  its 
finding  all  its  strength  “in  Christ”  and  its  being  patterned  on  the  example  of 
Christ.  The  eschatological  aspect  of  this  charity  consists  in  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  between  realized  eschatology  and  final  eschatology.  All  the  eschatol¬ 
ogy  of  the  NT  is  presented  as  a  message  of  salvation,  liberation,  and  consolation. 
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This  message  requires  taking  the  present  very  seriously  while  awaiting  the  final 
parousia. — S.B.M. 

1132.  S.  Tugwell,  “The  Gift  of  Tongues  in  the  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes 
84  (  5,  73)  137-140. 

Speaking  in  tongues  is  “the  production  of  genuinely  linguistic  phenomena, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  identified  by  someone  present  as  some  definite  language, 
but  which  do  not  convey  any  ordinary  semantic  significance  to  the  speaker  him¬ 
self.”  In  the  NT  the  gift  of  tongues  shows  forth  something  of  the  intoxicating 
newness  of  the  New  Covenant.  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  gift  for 
praise  and  expresses  a  certain  prophetic  exultation.  “Tongues”  appears  to  be 
more  widespread  than  the  other  gifts  and  was  actually  poured  out  on  the  infant 
church  at  Pentecost.  In  Paul’s  famous  discussion  of  pneumatic  gifts  in  1  Cor 
12 — 14  all  pneumatic  activity  is  viewed  as  ambiguous  and  in  need  of  scrutiny. 
In  fact,  discernment  of  spirits  is  itself  an  activity  of  pneuma.  The  two  major 
problems  are  that  we  may  be  overly  impressed  by  pneumatic  phenomena  and 
that  we  may  be  too  concerned  with  those  which  are  really  less  important. — D.J.H. 

1133.  A.  Vanneste,  “L’Originalite  du  Christianisme,”  RevCler Afric  27  (4-5, 
72)  361-387. 

How  is  the  Christian  message  different?  What  is  the  essence,  the  specific 
nature  of  Christianity?  To  answer  such  a  vast  question  it  would  be  best  to  analyze 
certain  familiar  formulae  from  the  Creed.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
evangelium  Christi  (which  Harnack  considered  to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity) 
and  the  evangelium  de  Christo.  In  its  monotheism  Christianity  cannot  separate 
the  Father  of  the  Son  from  the  Son  of  the  Father.  The  Christian’s  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Father  cannot  forget  1  Cor  2:2.  For  the  Christological  message  of 
the  NT  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  originality  and  universal¬ 
ity  of  Christianity  consist  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  its  faith  in  the  paternity  of 
God.  Finally,  the  much  discussed  “horizontal  dimension”  of  Christian  charity 
must  find  its  “vertical  dimension”  today  because  the  NT  insists  on  the  gratuity 
of  the  Father’s  love  for  us  being  the  basis  of  our  love  for  the  neighbor  (1  Jn 
4:11).— S.B.M. 

1134.  M.  Vellanickal,  “The  Biblical  Theology  of  Evangelization,”  Jeevadhara 
2  (10,  72)  304-318. 

The  notion  of  evangelization  in  the  OT  flows  from  the  universalist  understand¬ 
ing  of  God,  the  offer  of  salvation  to  other  nations,  Israel’s  vocation  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  God,  and  God’s  commissioning  of  the  prophets.  Jesus  understood  his  own 
work  from  a  universalist  perspective.  He  presented  himself  as  the  one  sent  from 
God  and  revealed  the  Father  through  his  filial  love.  In  the  earliest  community 
the  basis  of  missionary  commitment  was  a  personal  encounter  with  the  risen 
Lord  and  a  commissioning  by  him  with  authority  and  power.  In  the  NT  there 
is  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  church’s  missionary  nature. — D.J.H. 
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1135.  U.  Vivarelli,  “Per  una  riscoperta  evangelica  dell’anarchia,”  Servitium 
6  (27,  72)  590-596. 

Today  men  need  to  rediscover  human  values  and  to  discern  the  limits  which 
the  gospel  sets  both  for  authority  and  for  liberty.  When  authority  is  abused  at 
the  cost  of  liberty,  anarchia  (resistance)  is  justified. — J.J.C. 

1136.  J.  Zalotay,  “Original  Sin,”  Concilium  70  (  71)  98-105. 

Both  dogmatic  theology  and  exegesis  have  not  yet  sufficiently  reflected  on  the 
limits  inherent  in  the  NT  texts.  These  limits  are  twofold:  some  specific  to  the 
problem  of  original  sin  and  others  inherent  in  the  whole  of  biblical  theology. 
— S.B.M. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

1137.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Erwagungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums,” 
EvangTheol  32  (5,  72)  452-467. 

The  “history  of  primitive  Christianity”  is  not  a  frequent  theme  in  either  pub¬ 
lications  or  lectures.  The  traditional  literary  criticism  gave  way  to  form  crit¬ 
icism  and  other  methods  which  placed  emphasis  upon  the  texts  rather  than  what 
they  said.  A  particular  historical  outline  has  become  established,  dependent  espe¬ 
cially  upon  R.  Bultmann’s  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Even  today  the 
schema  Palestinian  (Aramaic-speaking  primitive  church) /Hellenistic  (Greek¬ 
speaking  church) /post-apostolic  (early  Catholicism)  is  found  in  L.  Goppelt,  Die 
apostolische  und  nachapostolische  Zeit  (2nd  ed.,  1966)  and  in  H.  Conzelmann, 
Geschichte  des  Urchristentums  ( 1969) .  The  Palestinian-Hellenistic  contrast  rests 
on  W.  Heitmuller,  “Zum  Problem  Paulus  und  Jesus,”  ZeitNTWiss  13  (1912) 
320-337 ;  it  has  been  severely  criticized,  as  by  M.  Hengel,  Judentum  und  Hellenis- 
mus  (1969),  since  for  300  years  the  mixing  of  cultures  was  pronounced. 

The  sources  for  historical  information  are  discussed,  with  indications  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  accounts  and  the  interests  of  historians.  In  sum,  the  sources  do 
not  permit  the  usual  contrast  between  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  churches  devel¬ 
oping  in  two  steps.  The  distinction  has  been  used  theologically  to  sketch  the 
movement  away  from  the  “pure”  foundations;  but  traditions  developed  not  in 
straight  projections  so  much  as  alongside  one  another.  We  must  speak  with  the 
plural:  Hellenistic  communi ties,  and  we  see  not  one  single  pattern  but  several 
ways  of  developing  response.  Some  conclusions:  (1)  The  source  materials  from 
a  particular  area  are  to  be  used  for  that  area;  great  caution  must  be  used  in 
drawing  across-the-board  conclusions.  (2)  The  materials  are  primarily  from 
cities  and  into  the  Middle  Ages  the  cities  must  remain  focal  to  historical  recon¬ 
struction.  (3)  Primitive  Christian  history  must  be  seen  as  encompassed  by  the 
entire  Hellenistic  world  from  Alexander  forward. — W.G.D. 

Archaeology 

1138.  B.  Bagatti,  “Scoperte  archeologiche  alia  Tomba  di  Maria  a  Getsemani,” 
Marianum  34  (2,  72)  193-199,  2  plates. 
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Excavations  carried  out  in  the  early  part  of  1972  on  the  tomb  of  Mary  at 
Gethsemane  have  confirmed  what  is  said  about  it  in  the  most  ancient  writings. 
Some  Fathers,  e.g.  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  do  not 
mention  the  site,  probably  because  until  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Jewish  Christians  who  were  considered  suspect. — J.J.C. 

1139.  B.  Bagatti,  “La  tombo  de  la  Virgulino,”  BibRevuo  8  (3,  ’72)  161-169. 

The  tomb  in  Gethsemane  that  is  venerated  as  that  of  the  Virgin  seems  to  date 
back  to  the  1st  century.  From  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  it  was  venerated 
as  the  place  of  the  Dormition.  Its  characteristics  would  lead  one  to  consider  the 
sanctuary  authentic.  Five  photographs  of  the  site  are  included. — S.B.M. 

1140.  W.  J.  Fulco,  “The  Bar  Kokhba  Rebellion:  Puzzling  Evidence/’  BibToday 
64  (73)  1041-45. 

Hadrian’s  founding  of  the  Roman  garrison  on  what  was  left  from  Jerusalem 
of  the  first  revolt  may  have  sparked  the  Bar  Kokhba  rebellion.  Numismatic  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  the  following  sequence  of  events.  Hadrian  builds  Aelia  Capitolina 
on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Affronted  by  this  insult,  Bar  Kokhba  rises  in  revolt 
and  actually  seizes  Jerusalem.  The  Romans  strike  back  and  secure  most  of  Judea. 
Jerusalem  again  falls  to  the  Romans. — D.J.H. 

1141.  M.  Har-El,  “The  Zealots’  Fortresses  in  Galilee,”  IsrExplJourn  22  (2-3, 
72)  123-130. 

The  fortresses  described  by  Josephus  ( War  2.572,  576;  Life  188)  were  built 
mostly  to  the  east  of  the  main  watershed.  In  selecting  the  location  of  these  strong¬ 
holds,  the  Zealots  took  four  conditions  into  account:  suitable  topographic  and 
strategic  position,  convenient  routes  and  lines  of  communication,  the  possibility 
of  communication  by  signals,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  water.  The 
objectives  of  the  Zealots  who  manned  the  fortresses  were  to  provide  overall 
defense  of  Galilee,  to  observe  and  disrupt  the  enemy’s  communication  lines  from 
the  bases  to  the  center  of  Jewish  Galilee,  and  to  establish  visual  contact  between 
the  fortresses  and  between  the  settlements  of  Jews  in  Transjordan  in  order  to 
secure  help  from  Jerusalem  and  from  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia.  Two  rough 
triangles  were  formed  by  six  of  the  major  strongholds  which  served  as  main 
centers  for  defense  and  for  observation  and  visual  communication  between  all 
the  fortresses.  [Previously  published  in  Hebrew  in  All  the  Land  of  Naphtali 
(1967),  pp.  203-213.]— D.J.H. 

1142.  L.  Levine,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Coins  of  Caesarea  Maritima,” 
IsrExplJourn  22  (2-3,  72)  131-140. 

(1)  Following  the  war  against  Rome,  the  imperial  government  issued  a  series 
of  coins  bearing  the  legend  Judaea  Capta,  in  Greek  Ioudaias  Healokuias.  This 
may  have  been  done  because  the  Judean  campaign  was  a  great  personal  victory 
for  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  because  the  Flavians  wranted  to  show  that 
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prophecies  concerning  a  great  ruler  from  the  East  pointed  to  them,  and  because 
Rome  anticipated  a  renewed  Jewish  uprising  and  desired  to  assert  once  and  for 
all  its  supremacy  in  the  region.  (2)  During  the  reigns  of  Trajanus  Decius  (249- 
251)  and  Trebonianus  Gallus  (251-253)  an  unusually  large  variety  of  coins 
were  struck  at  Caesarea;  the  entire  pagan  pantheon  appears  on  them.  The  coins 
may  well  have  been  an  attempt  to  counteract  Christian  influence  and  to  reassert 
allegiance  to  the  traditional  deities  and  to  the  Empire,  which  the  Christians  were 
accused  of  subverting. — D.J.H. 

1143.  A.  Negev,  “Nabatean  Sigillata,”  RevBib  79  (3,  72)  381-398,  plates 
XXXII-XXXIV. 

A  corpus  of  pottery  from  Oboda  (Avdat)  and  other  sites  produced  mainly  in 
the  late  1st  century  B.C.  to  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  It  may  be  termed 
sigillata  on  account  of  the  extremely  fine  levigated  clay  of  which  it  was  produced 
and  the  glaze  of  finely  levigated  ferrigenous  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
possesses  qualities  which  differentiate  it  completely  from  other  sigillata  wares: 
shapes,  color  and  adherence  of  glaze,  the  decoration  and  its  metallic  ring.  “As 
these  forms  abound  mainly  on  Nabatean  sites,  and  were  certainly  produced  in 
one  Nabatean  potter’s  workshop,  they  deserve,  I  believe,  the  name  of  Nabatean 
Sigillata — D.J.H. 

1144.  M.  J.  Vickers,  “Hellenistic  Thessaloniki,”  JournHellStud  92  (  72)  156- 
170. 

• 

The  plan  of  Thessalonica  seems  to  have  been  laid  out  at  the  time  of  the  city’s 
foundation  by  Cassander  in  ca.  316  B.C. ;  it  has  close  parallels  in  the  plans  of 
other  early  Hellenistic  cities.  “There  was  possibly  an  agora  in  the  upper  city 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  principal,  commercial  agora  of  the  Hellenistic  city 
was  probably  closer  to  the  sea.  A  large  open  space  to  the  west  was  possibly  a 
‘sacred  area’  in  Hellenistic  times,  but  the  only  religious  centre  whose  site  is 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  the  Serapeum.  A  gymnasium  is  known  to 
have  existed  to  the  north  of  the  city  from  the  late  Hellenistic  period  at  least,  and 
a  nearby  stadium  probably  goes  back  to  Hellenistic  times  as  well. 

“The  Hellenistic  fortifications  probably  followed  the  lines  of  those  of  the 
mid-fifth  century  A.D.  In  common  with  many  other  Hellenistic  cities  there  is 
an  acropolis  incorporated  in  the  city  wall,  but  the  fortifications  of  Thessaloniki 
are  slightly  anomalous  in  that  the  lower  stretches  of  the  east  and  west  walls 
run  parallel  with  some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  plan.”  Four  plans  accompany  the 
text. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1145.  H.  Bardtke,  “Literaturbericht  fiber  Qumran  VI.  Teil.  II.  Das  Genesis- 
Apocryphon  1  QGenAp.  III.  Das  Hiobtargum  aus  Hohle  XI  von 
Qumran  (11  Qtgjob),”  TheolRund  2>7  (3,  72)  193-219.  [Cf.  §  17-320.] 
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These  sections  of  the  ongoing  critical  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  deal 
with  books  and  articles  on  lQapGen  and  with  the  recent  edition  of  llQtgJob. 

1146.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “The  exclusion  of  ‘Netinim’  and  proselytes  in  4Q 
Florilegium,”  RevQum  8  (1,  72)  87-96. 

The  exclusion  of  the  ger  from  the  messianic  sanctuary  in  4 Q Florilegium  has 
puzzled  commentators.  The  basis  is  partly  Deut  23:3-4,  and  the  lacuna  in  line 
4  has  been  filled  by  Y.  Yadin  from  Deut  23:2;  on  the  basis  of  Lev  21,  lQSa 
2.4-9  excludes  all  with  any  permanent  physical  defects.  The  prohibition  from 
“entering  the  congregation  of  the  Lord”  was  referred  in  rabbinic  exegesis 
to  marriage,  at  Qumran  to  the  communal  sanctuary  (so  also  Philo,  De 
Specialibus  Legibus  1.325  f.).  The  alien  ( ben  nekdr)  is  excluded  on  the  basis 
of  Ezek  44:6b-9,  having  in  mind  descendants  of  foreign  temple-servants,  called 
netinim  in  Ezra,  Neh  and  1 — 2  Chr,  a  term  implying  a  status  much  discussed 
subsequently.  It  has  escaped  notice  that  Isa  56:3-7  includes  these  bene  hd-nekar 
in  the  community,  immediately  after  eunuchs  (disqualified  by  Deut  23:2).  The 
Mishnah  puts  netinim  on  a  level  with  mamzerim  while  the  ger,  unlike  these, 
could  intermarry  with  any  Jewish  family  except  priests,  though  inferior  to  those 
Jewish  by  birth  and  therefore  free  to  intermarry  with  those  not  part  of  the 
qdhal  ( Kidd  4.1),  though  Rabbi  Judah  held  gerhn  constituted  a  legitimate 
qdhdl  and  forbade  their  marriage  with  mamzerim. 

Qumran,  applying  exclusion  not  to  marriage  but  to  the  messianic  sanctuary, 
regarded  aliens  and  proselytes  as  part  of  the  general  congregation  but  not  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  which  was  identified  with  the  sanctuary,  called  a 
miqdds  'addin,  a  sanctuary  (consisting)  of  men,  i.e.  a  circle  of  initiates  whose 
“works  of  the  Law”  and  search  for  deeper  revelations  of  Torah  would  have 
the  cultic  significance  of  sacrifice.  A  parallel  exclusion  of  ger  and  nokri  occurs 
in  Psalms  of  Solomon  17.28b. — A.R.C.L. 

1147.  H.  Burgmann,  “Ein  Schaltmonat  nach  24,5  Jahren  im  chasidischen 
Sonnenkalender  ?”  RevQum  8  (1,  72)  65-73. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  necessity  of  intercalating  a  29-day 
month  after  24  (better:  24X)  years  of  the  Qumran  solar  calendar  in  order  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  astronomical  facts.  The  life  of  the  sect  and  the  probable 
previous  existence  of  the  calendar  suggest  some  intercalation  was  actually  used. 
A  reference  to  the  24]/2  years  is  found  in  Daniel,  where  the  70  years  of  Jer 
25:10-11;  29:10  become  70  wreeks  of  years  (analyzable  into  7  “weeks”  =  49 
years  of  exile,  69  “weeks”  434  years  of  restoration  [Dan  9:25]  and  one 
“wTeek”  —  7  years  of  dissolution  of  the  divine  establishment  in  the  holy  city 
[Dan  3:5]).  Dan  7:25  and  12:6  f.  record  3]/2  years  of  this  dissolution  past 
and  3]/2  years  yet  to  come  respectively.  3]/2  as  half  of  7  played  an  important 
role  in  Judaism  of  this  period.  It  indicated  Wednesday,  the  mid-week  day  on 
which  God  had  created  the  calendar  by  forming  sun  and  moon.  Zl/2  appears 
in  Rev  11:9-11;  1260  days  is  3 y2  X  360  or  42  months  (Rev  11:2,  3;  12:6,  14 
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[cf.  Dan  3:5];  13:5).  The  basis  is  the  later  tradition  of  Elijah  as  ending  3p2 
years  of  distress  (Lk  4:25;  Jas  5:17).  Rev  12:1  may  refer  to  the  desert  sect 
and  its  solar  calendar  (cf.  1QH  3.7-12).  It  appears  that  the  3]4  may  have  been 
applied  to  “weeks  of  years”  so  that  3 X  ^  =  24^4  years  (half  a  jubilee 
period),  when  intercalation  should  take  place.  A  possible  reference  is  in  the 
1290  days  of  Dan  12:11,  a  figure  which  cannot  be  reached  by  lunar  calendar 
reckoning;  but  by  solar  calendar  half  the  sum  of  7  years  and  one  intercalated 
month  (28  or  35  days,  since  the  number  must  be  divisible  by  7)  comes  very 
near.  The  discrepancy  with  the  astronomical  year  is,  however,  24  days,  which 
suggests  intercalation  after  19  -f-  7  or  26  years.  The  1335  days  in  Dan  12:12 
is  another  example  of  solar  calendar  use:  the  expected  49  days  is  shortened 
to  make  the  last  a  Friday  so  that  the  redemption  of  the  pious  would  take  place 
in  an  eternal  sabbath. — A.R.C.L. 

1148.  R.  B.  Coote,  “  ‘MW‘D  HT‘NYT’  in  4  Q  171  (pesher  Psalm  37),  frag¬ 
ments  1-2,  col.  II,  line  9,”  RevQum  8(1,  ’72)  81-85. 

In  interpreting  the  pesher  on  Ps  37:11  ( 4Q171 ,  fragments  1-2,  2.8-11)  the 
key  lies  in  the  phrase  mw‘d  hfnyt.  J.  M.  Allegro  translated  it  as  “season 
of  affliction,”  S.  Talmon  as  “the  appointed  time  of  fasting,”  regarding  it  cor¬ 
rectly  as  a  reference  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  incident  of  lQpHab  11.4-8. 
Both  these  translations  are  correct.  The  clue  lies  in  Ezra  9:5  (cf.  CD  6.18,  20) 
where  the  versions  translate  t‘nyt  (a  hapax  in  the  canon)  as  “affliction,”  though 
the  midrashic  usage  confines  it  to  “fasting,”  and  Qumran  accepted  a .  range 
of  meaning  which  included  both.  The  word  yqblw  also  has  a  double  meaning 
here:  “accept”  (suffering)  and  “receive”  (i.e.  observe)  ;  and  bly‘l  recalls  the 
bV  of  IQpHab  11.5-7.— A.R.C.L. 

1149.  E.  Ferguson,  “Qumran  and  Codex  ‘D,’ ”  RevQum  8  (1,  ’72)  75-80. 

In  the  mixed  constitution  of  the  Qumran  sect  the  “many”  were  involved  in 
decisions  concerning  membership,  in  conjunction  with  priests  concerning  the 
norm  of  the  community,  and  in  electing  ten  judges  for  special  occasions.  The 
phrase  “the  lot  goes  out”  {IQS  5.3;  6.16;  9.7;  CD  13.4;  lQSa  1.13-17)  is  a 
metaphor  for  “the  decision  of  the  community  is  made.”  The  D  reading  of  Acts 
1:26,  “they  gave  their  lots,”  reflects  the  Qumran  procedure  better  than  the 
usual  reading  and  suggests  more  strongly  a  scribe  who  knew  a  church  practice 
known  to  us  only  from  Qumran. — A.R.C.L. 

1 1 50r.  B.  Jongeling,  A  Classified  Bibliography  of  the  Finds  in  the  Desert  of 
Judah  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  132]. 

Z.  Kapera,  RevQum  8  (1,  ’72)  119-127. — A  description  of  the  bibliography 
along  with  approximately  four  full  pages  of  specific  corrections  and  suggestions. 
The  decision  not  to  use  a  continuous  numerical  system,  the  inconsistencies  in 
transliteration,  the  omission  of  references  to  abstracts,  and  the  system  of 
material  classification  are  criticized.  Jongeling  has  provided  us  with  an  excellent 
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supplement  to  earlier  compilations;  he  has  put  his  readers  in  touch  with  over 
2000  new  publications  concerning  the  discoveries  at  the  Dead  Sea. — D.J.H. 

1151.  Z.  Kapera,  “A  project  of  an  international  Centre  of  Qumran  Studies 
documentation,”  RevQum  8  (1,  ’72)  3-6. 

A  call  for  an  international  coordinating  center  to  oversee  the  collecting  and 
publishing  of  materials  for  the  Qumran  bibliography. 

1 1 52r.  G.  Klinzing,  Die  Umdeutung  des  Kultus  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  250;  §  17- 
727r]. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBib  79  (3,  72)  435-440. — K’s  work  is  remarkable 
for  its  detailed  literary  analysis  of  the  Essene  documents.  His  conclusions  are 
generally  acceptable  and  founded  upon  clear  and  careful  exegesis.  While  he 
is  correct  in  denying  the  literary  unity  of  IQS  8.1 — 9.11,  his  own  proposal  is 
too  complicated  and  depends  on  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  bhyzvt  ’lh  bysTl 
in  an  impersonal  sense.  His  restoration  of  CD  4.6b  and  his  view  that  CD  3.18  ff. 
sees  the  community  as  a  spiritual  temple  are  not  convincing.  The  range  of  NT 
texts  chosen  for  comparison  is  too  limited;  his  explanation  of  Paul’s  notion 
of  the  divine  indwelling  is  not  satisfactory.  He  advances  some  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  hypothesis  that  2  Cor  6: 14 — 7:1  was  originally  part  of  a  baptismal 
exhortation. — D.J.H. 

1153.  F.  du  T.  Laubscher,  “God’s  Angel  of  Truth  and  Melchizedek.  A  Note 
on  llQMelch  13b,”  JournStudJud  3  (1,  72  )  46-51. 

HQMelch  and  4QCatenaa,  fragments  12-13,  were  written  with  a  view  to  the 
time  when  God  would  help  the  children  of  light  against  Belial  and  the  men  of 
his  lot,  resulting  in  the  end  of  Belial’s  kingdom  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  llQMelch  13b  can  be  restored  from  4QCatenaa,  fragments 

r 

12-13,  1.7  in  the  following  way:  \zvy‘zwr  Ikzvl  bny  ’wr  myd  b~\ly‘l  zvmyd  kzvl 
[rwhy  gzvrl]zv.  The  whole  passage  can  be  translated:  “And  Melchizedek  will 
exact  the  ve[nge]ance  of  the  judg[m]ents  of  Go[d,  and  he  will  help  all  the 
Children  of  Light  from  the  power  of  Be]lial  and  from  the  power  of  all  [the 
spirits  of]  his  [lot].”  The  fact  that  in  identical  contexts  Melchizedek  can  be 
substituted  for  God’s  angel  of  truth  (the  agent  in  4QCatenaa,  fragments  12-13) 
confirms  A.  S.  van  der  Woude’s  view  that  Melchizedek  in  llQMelch  is  a 
heavenly  being. — D.J.H. 

1154r.  L.  Moraldi,  /  Manoscritti  di  Qumran  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  388;  §  16- 
1081r]. 

M.  Daiiood,  Biblica  53  (4,  72)  576-579. — “The  appearance  of  this  transla¬ 
tion  of  all  the  non-biblical  texts  found  at  Qumran  and  published  before  1969 
is  a  landmark  in  Italian  scholarship.”  Moraldi  has  read  most  of  the  secondary 
literature  on  Qumran;  his  translation  is  excellent  and  may  be  favorably  com¬ 
pared  with  the  existing  translations  in  other  modern  languages.  Detailed 
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analyses  of  several  texts  suggest  “that  competence  in  Northwest  Semitic  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  an  adequate  philological  treatment  of  the  texts  of 
Qumran.  The  canons  of  Canaanite  and  Biblical  Hebrew  poetry  were  still  re¬ 
membered  and  occasionally  employed  during  the  period  of  Qumran.” — D .J.H. 

1155.  T.  Muraoka,  “Notes  on  the  Aramaic  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon,”  Rev 
Qum  8  (1,  72)  7-51. 

Detailed  observations  on  the  Aramaic  grammar  of  lQapGen  with  particular 
attention  to  the  studies  of  E.  Y.  Kutscher  and  J.  A.  Fitzmyer.  There  is  also  a 
nine-page  postscript  devoted  to  the  second  edition  of  Fitzmyer’s  The  Genesis 
Apocryphon  of  Qumran  Cave  1.  A  Commentary  (1971). 

1156.  G.-W.  Nebe,  “Lexikalische  Bemerkungen  zu  ’uson.  ‘Fundament,  Tiefe’ 
in  4Q  184,  Prov.  7,  9  und  20,  20,”  RevQum  8  (1,  72)  97-103. 

The  LXX  translation  of  the  difficult  Prov  7:9,  b’yswn  lylh  w’plh ,  has  en¬ 
couraged  conjectures  involving  emendation  and  improbable  noun-forms.  ’yswn 
has  been  suggested  to  be  synonymous  with  ‘yswn  (strength)  but  there  is  no 
parallel  for  the  guttural  change  in  this  period.  4Q184  (clearly  referring  to  Prov 
7:9)  contains  ’ysny  or  ’wsny  translated  by  J.  M.  Allegro  as  “depths,”  involving 
’wsny.  This  must  be  correct  for  Prov  7:9;  the  textual  tradition  of  Prov  7:9 
suffered  from  a  wrong  vocalization  of  the  word  in  the  early  stages. — A.R.C.L. 

1157.  G.-W.  Nebe,  “Noch  einmal  zu  hw’h’  in  IQS  8,13-14,”  ZeitNTWiss  63 
(3-4,  72)  283-289. 

In  the  controversial  expression  *t  drk  hw’h’  k’sr  ktwb,  the  word  hw’h’ 
cannot  be  part  of  the  introductory  formula  for  citing  Scripture  nor  can  it  be 
taken  as  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  genitive  case.  Instead,  it  is  best  taken  as 
a  demonstrative  (read  hy’h’),  “that  way”;  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Qumran  texts 
the  use  of  the  article  is  very  irregular. — G.W.M. 

1158r.  Le  Tar  gum  de  Job  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  257]. 

P.  Grelot,  RevQum  8  (1,  72)  105-114. — The  text  is  important  in  many 
ways — as  an  example  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  period,  as  the  oldest  known  Tar  gum 
and  as  a  non-Masoretic  biblical  text.  The  arguments  used  by  the  editors  to 
situate  the  language  of  the  Targum  between  that  of  Dan  and  lQapGen  are  of 
unequal  value;  they  do  not  allow  us  to  date  the  text  with  certainty.  Restora¬ 
tions  of  16.1-10  (=  Job  30:13-20),  23.1-5  (=  Job  33:24-26)  and  26.1-6  (  = 
Job  35:6-10)  are  presented. — D.J.H. 

1159.  M.  Todde,  “La  comunita  di  Qumran,”  Servitium  6  (27,  72)  568-577. 

By  means  of  an  anthology  of  texts  the  article  explains  the  origin 
of  the  Qumran  community  and  presents  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  its 
spirituality. 
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1160.  J.  R.  Villal6n,  “Sources  vetero-testamentaires  de  la  doctrine 
qumranienne  des  deux  Messies,”  RevQum  8  (1,  72)  53-63. 

The  single  messiah  of  2  Sam  7;  Isa  11;  Ps  2;  etc.  and  of  the  NT  and  the 
plural  term  in  certain  Jewish  works  suggest  that  the  latter  are  not  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  tradition  as  Christianity  knows  it.  The  article  discusses  (1)  Jer 
33:14-26,  where  the  two  families  of  David  and  Levi  are  promised  continuance; 
(2)  Zech  4:6-10a,  perhaps  inspired  by  Jer  with  its  two  “sons  of  oil,”  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua;  (3)  Zech  6:9-14,  which  passed  through  changes  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  royal  and  priestly  personages  were  exalted;  (4)  Haggai,  who  is 
clear  witness  to  an  expectation  in  his  own  day  of  the  two  messiahs,  the  royal 
figure  having  lost  some  prestige  through  the  Exile,  priests  (not  deported)  having 
gained  some;  (5)  Mai  2:17 — 3:5;  3:23  f.,  for  whom  also  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  (Isa  40:3;  Mai  3:1)  is  imminent,  and  to  be  prepared  by  one  who  will 
purify  the  Levites,  a  sacerdotal  figure  even  if  in  a  later  addition  called  Elijah 
who  is  allied  with  the  priests;  the  covenant  with  Levi-Phinehas-Elijah  the 
priest  is  more  important  than  that  with  David  the  messianic  king.  On  these 
bases  texts  concerning  one  messiah  or  non-messianic  texts  were  later  interpreted 
in  a  bi-messianic  sense,  e.g.  Mai  3:1;  Num  23:17  (see  CD  3.18-20)  ;  Deut  18:18 
f.  (see  1  Mac  4:46;  14:41;  4QTest;  IQS  9.11).— A.R.C.L. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §§  17-1162,  1210. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

1161.  M.  Adinolfi,  “La  donna  e  il  matrimonio  nel  giudaismo  ai  tempi  di 
Cristo,”  RivistBib  20  (4,  72  )  369-390. 

Celsus,  Machiavelli,  Feuerbach,  and  others  in  the  tradition  of  Nietzsche  and 
Marx  accuse  Christianity  of  having  made  civilization  effeminate.  This  is  true, 
but  in  the  sense  that  Christ  has  promoted  woman  in  society,  condemned  double 
moral  standards,  and  established  marriage  as  one  and  indissoluble.  The  status  of 
women  within  Judaism,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  pagan  cultures, 
was  by  far  superior,  but  not  perfect.  Christ,  who  came  not  to  abolish  but  to 
fulfill  the  Law,  no  less  than  in  the  other  sectors  of  human  society,  raised  woman 
to  an  equal  status  with  man  and  marriage  to  its  original  splendor. — C.S. 

1162.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “The  Unwritten  Law  in  the  Pre-Rabbinic  Period,” 
JournStudJud  3  (1,  72)  7-29. 

The  Qumran  literature  provides  concrete  and  abundant  examples  of  written 
halakic  texts  from  the  pre-rabbinic  period.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
distinction  between  written  and  oral  law.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  and  Philo  oral  transmission  was  looked  upon  as  the  characteristic 
medium  of  Pharisaic  tradition.  Further  reports  in  rabbinic  literature  make  it 
extremely  hazardous  to  dismiss  the  ban  on  writing  hdlakot  as  a  late  rabbinic 
development  anachronistically  attributed  to  the  pre-rabbinic  period.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Qumran  community  and  the  Pharisees  stems  from  their 
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unique  concepts  of  revelation.  For  the  Pharisees,  the  Mosaic  Law  “was  final 
and  complete,  though  subject  to  continual  interpretation  in  the  light  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  Qumran  exegetes,  while  likewise  recognizing  the  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  thought  of  it  as  only  one  of  the  revelations  received  by  Moses,  the 
others  being  embodied  in  their  arcane  writings.  Moreover,  their  expectation 
of  further  apocalyptic  illuminations  impelled  them  to  record  their  halakic  rulings 
for  the  edification  of  the  initiates  and  to  fortify  them  against  apostasy.” — D.J.H. 

1163r.  J.  Becker,  Untersuchungen  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  Testamente 
der  zwolf  Patriarchen  [cf.  NT  A  15,  pp.  247-248]. 

J.  Thomas,  TheolZeit  28  (6,  ’72)  443-446. — B’s  methodology  provides  the 
critic  with  much  material  for  criticism.  He  assumes  that  the  smoother  text  is 
superior  and  decides  that  certain  passages  are  interpolations  on  the  basis  of 
hapax  legomena  despite  the  fact  that  on  the  average  there  is  one  hapax  legomenon 
in  every  two  lines  of  the  Testaments.  He  has  no  firm  grounds  for  choosing 
Egypt  as  the  place  of  original  composition.  In  the  style  of  the  19th  century  he 
has  tried  to  work  out  a  theologisch  ideate  fiktive  Urschrift. — D.J.H. 

1164.  D.  Boyarin,  “Penitential  Liturgy  in  4  Ezra,”  JournStudJud  3  (1,  72) 
30-34. 

In  4  Ezra  7.102 — 8.36  we  have  allusions  to  an  ancient  form  of  the  Jewish 
penitential  liturgy  ( selihot ).  In  this  passage  we  have  three  essential  elements  of 
that  liturgy:  litany  (7.106-111),  recitation  of  God’s  attributes  (7.132-140) 
and  confession  (8.31).  Also  there  are  parallels  between  individual  phrases  of 
4  Ezra  such  as  8.13-14  and  8.26-29  and  phrases  of  the  prayer  book. — D.J.H. 

1165.  J.  Cazeaux,  “Litterature  ancienne  et  recherche  des  ‘structures,’”  Rev 
EtudAug  18  (3-4,  ’72)  287-292. 

An  effort  to  bring  to  light  the  common  structures  underlying  the  OT  story 
of  Jonah  and  Philo’s  reflections  on  seeking  and  finding  in  De  Fugatione  et 
Inventione  121-125. 

1166.  L.  De  Benetti,  “E’  esistito  il  Canone  alessandrino?”  RicBibRel  7  (1, 
72)  29-47. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  there  never  were  two  OT  canons,  a  Palestinian 
and  an  Alexandrian,  and  to  claim  there  were  would  be  like  saying  that  there 
were  two  NT  canons,  because  certain  NT  books  were  only  gradually  accepted. 
All  the  arguments  for  the  Alexandrian  canon  derive  from  the  LXX  translation, 
whose  oldest  MSS  date  from  the  4th  century  and  hence  represent  the  Christian 
LXX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila  (A.D.  140)  contains  no 
deuterocanonical  or  apocryphal  books,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  it  should  not 
have  as  much  authority  as  the  LXX  in  witnessing  to  the  books  accepted  as 
Scripture. — J.J.C. 
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1167.  H.  J.  de  Jonge,  “Die  Textiiberlieferung  der  Testamente  der  zwolf 
Patriarchen,”  ZeitNTWiss  63  (1-2,  72)  27-44. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  MS  variants  of  four  of  the  Testaments — Reuben,  Levi, 
Zebulon,  Benjamin — a  stemma  is  established  for  the  Greek  MSS,  the  excerpts, 
and  the  Slavonic,  Serbian  and  Modern  Greek  versions.  The  arguments  for  each 
point  of  the  stemma  are  presented.  This  research  eliminates  as  a  family  the 
group  of  MSS  designated  beta  by  R.  H.  Charles,  as  well  as  other  groupings 
suggested  by  other  scholars. — G.W.M. 

1168.  M.  de  Jonge,  “Recent  Studies  on  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,”  SvenskExegArs  36  (71)  77-96. 

(1)  A  report  on  new  textual  evidence  in  Greek,  Armenian,  Slavonic  and 
Serbian  MSS  of  the  Testaments.  (2)  From  H.  J.  de  Jonge’s  study  of  the  text 
tradition  [§  17-1167]  we  can  conclude  that  all  extant  material  goes  back  to  one 
archetype,  that  the  fr-group  is  really  not  one  coherent  group,  that  the  a-family 
represents  the  last  known  stage  in  the  transmission  of  the  text,  and  that  the 
most  important  witnesses  for  the  Greek  text  are  b(k),  g,  1  and  e.  (3)  On  the 
whole,  the  results  of  Qumran  research  for  the  analysis  of  the  Testaments 
have  not  been  very  important.  Studies  published  since  1953  have  shown  the 
need  for  tradition-historical  and  form-critical  analysis,  more  critical  literary 
analysis,  investigation  of  the  “testament”  genre  and  exploration  of  the  parallels 
in  early  Christian  literature.  While  J.  Becker  pulls  the  Testaments  to  pieces, 
he  does  not  explain  how  they  ever  worked  as  a  whole.  Also,  the  tradition- 
historical  situation  is  so  complex  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish 
exactly  between  Jewish  and  Christian  elements.  D.  Haupt  has  proved  con¬ 
vincingly  that  an  Aramaic  Testament  of  Levi  very  similar  to  the  text  preserved 
in  the  fragments  from  the  Cairo  Geniza  and  Qumran  served  as  the  Vorlage  for 
the  present  Testament  of  Levi.  Discussions  of  studies  by  J.  Thomas  and  A. 
Hultgard  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

1169.  E.  Feldman,  “The  Rabbinic  Lament,”  JewQuartRev  63  (1,  72)  51-75. 

A  collection  of  29  funeral  songs  and  laments  from  the  Talmud  in  their  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  texts  together  with  English  translations.  Rabbinic  laments  are 
distinguished  from  the  biblical  laments  by  their  use  of  euphemisms  for  death, 
the  absence  of  proper  names,  and  a  variety  of  literary  forms  and  patterns. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  rabbinic  laments  had  a  conventional  and 
formalized  quality.  Laments  sung  by  professional  female  mourners  are  uniformly 
in  Aramaic  while  all  others,  with  one  exception,  are  in  Hebrew.  Lamenting  the 
dead  was  not  a  haphazard  endeavor,  but  was  a  very  important  institution  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rabbis. — D.J.H. 

Il70r.  J.  G.  Gager,  Moses  in  Greco-Roman  Paganism  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  126, 
§  17-734r]. 

M.  Stern,  AnglTheolRev  55  (1,  73)  94-98. — G’s  book  constitutes  a  first- 
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rate  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  impact  exercised  by  Judaism  on 
Greco-Roman  paganism  in  the  Hellenistic  age  and  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  preferable  to  look  for  a  pagan  philosophical  source  (perhaps  Strabo  him¬ 
self)  for  Strabo’s  chapter  on  Moses,  and  it  is  probably  better  to  call  Longinus 
“a  pagan  with  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  aspects  of  hellenized  Judaism.” 
Also,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Latin  writers  who  displayed  a  hostile  attitude 
to  Judaism  were  likewise  unsympathetic  to  the  diffusion  of  other  religions 
stemming  from  the  East  and  undermining,  as  they  thought,  the  structures  of 
Roman  society.  Finally,  we  need  not  suppose  that  Manetho  was  the  first  to 
blend  the  story  of  the  defiled  people  with  that  of  Moses  and  the  Jews.  He  may 
only  have  included  in  his  history  a  version  already  current. — D.J.H. 

1171.  J.  Harvey,  “Philosophic  de  l’histoire  et  apocalyptique,”  SciEsp  25  (1, 

73)  5-15. 

The  philosophy  of  history  has  developed  and  continues  to  develop  along  two 
lines,  one  positivist  and  the  other  idealist.  It  has  also  discovered  two  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  evolution  of  culture,  that  of  “challenge  and 
response”  and  that  of  the  “culture  compost.”  In  confronting  the  apocalyptist 
with  this  philosophy  of  history  we  must  distinguish  the  elements  of  the 
Gestalt  of  the  former.  In  apocalyptic  there  are  elements  which  are  classical  like 
providence,  unity  of  creation  and  history,  the  divine  plan,  and  the  role  of  the 
messiah  in  salvation.  There  are  other  elements  which,  though  new,  are  related 
to  the  classical  like  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  reality  of  the  age  to  come, 
spiritual  creatures  and  their  influence  on  history.  There  are,  moreover,  elements 
which  are  altogether  new  like  an  inflexible  plan  in  history,  division  of  history 
into  fixed  periods,  the  accelerated  aging  of  the  world,  the  approaching  end,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  world  at  the  judgment. — S.B.M. 

1172.  H.  P.  Kingdon,  “The  Origins  of  the  Zealots,”  NTStud  19  (1,  72) 
74-81. 

The  biblical  and  Jewish  tradition  that  connects  the  derivatives  of  the  root 
zel-  not  only  with  Yahweh  but  also  with  some  of  his  followers,  notably  Phinehas 
(cf.  Num  25:10-11),  is  completely  suppressed  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 
When  he  does  use  the  terms  lestai,  sikarioi  and  zelotai  in  describing  Jews  of 
the  post-Herod  period,  the  lines  of  distinction  are  not  clear.  The  Zealots  were 
probably  not  a  circumscribed  political  party  but  a  loosely  organized  collection 
of  supporters  of  an  archaic  ideology. — G.W.M. 

1173.  M.  Klein,  “Text  and  Vorlage  in  Neofiti  1,”  VetTest  22  (4,  72)  490-491. 

We  may  not  infer  a  Vorlage  variant  from  the  MT  in  any  reading  of 
Neofiti  /.  “What  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  an  agreement  with  the  versions 
or  variance  with  MT,  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  paraphrastic  or  orthographical 
peculiarity  of  Neofiti.” — D.J.H. 

1174.  L.  Klenicki,  “Notas  sobre  el  Midrash,”  RevistBib  34  (3,  72)  267-270. 
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A  clarification  of  an  article  by  E.  Nardoni  [§  16-755].  Midrash  in  the  post- 
biblical  era  was  a  mode  of  adapting  the  divine  message  to  new  historical  situa¬ 
tions.  As  an  interpretation  of  the  text  it  can  be  divided  into  literary  and  legal 
forms.  Midrashic  tradition,  however,  has  its  roots  in  the  Bible  itself. — S.B.M. 

1175r.  G.  J.  Kuiper,  The  Pseudo- Jonathan  Targum  and  Its  Relationship  to 
Targum  Onkelos  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  127]. 

D.  J.  Harrington,  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  ’73)  97-98. — The  presentation  of  K’s 
thesis  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  a  strand  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  tradition  and 
that  Onkelos  depends  on  this  tradition  “is  marked  by  economy  of  expression, 
sharp  logic,  and  wide  learning.”  The  real  point  at  issue  between  K  and  J.  Potin 
is  whether  Potin’s  “proto-Onkelos”  is  a  necessary  hypothesis  or  whether  Onkelos 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  the  authoritative  redaction  of  Palestinian  texts, 
as  K  suggests. — D.J.H.  (Author.) 

1176.  J.  Macdonald,  “The  discovery  of  Samaritan  religion,”  Religion  2  (2,  ’72) 

141-153. 

We  are  now  able  to  regard  Samaritan  religion  as  a  wholly  mature  and  in¬ 
dependent  development  which  took  its  own  course  and  reached  its  golden  age 
no  later  than  the  4th  century  A.D.  Apart  from  Mt  10:5  (which  was  disregarded 
anyway),  nearly  all  of  what  the  NT  has  to  say  about  the  Samaritans  shows  or 
implies  sympathy  or  theological  kinship.  The  principal  theme  of  research  “in 
the  1970’s  is  certain  to  be  the  Samaritan-Christian  relationship  during  the  whole 
Roman  era,  before  Islam’s  advent  and  its  subsequent  influence  on  the  Samaritans 
who  lived  under  its  aegis.”  The  four  basic  tenets  essential  to  Samaritanism  in 
all  periods  were  belief  in  God,  Moses  his  servant,  the  Law  and  the  holy  moun¬ 
tain.  As  an  eschatology  emerged  (mainly  after  Roman  times),  the  “day  of 
vengeance  and  recompense”  became  the  fifth  tenet. — D.J.H. 

1177r.  A.  Maddalena,  Filone  Alessandrino,  Biblioteca  di  filosofia  2  (Milan: 
Mursia,  1970),  486  pp. 

J.  Cazeaux,  Gnomon  44  (7,  ’72)  651-658. — A  chapter-by-chapter  summary. 
Concerned  entirely  with  Philo’s  philosophy,  this  work  of  haute  vulgarisation 
analyzes  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  roots  of  each  metaphysical  concept  and  gen¬ 
erally  succeeds  in  giving  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  idea  of  Philo’s  inten¬ 
tions.  How  aware  Philo  really  was  of  the  aporias  presented  by  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  systems  of  thought  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  A  more 
serious  problem  arises  from  M’s  decision  to  treat  Philo’s  philosophy  without 
sufficient  attention  to  his  exegesis.  Also,  by  adhering  to  a  purely  “practical”  view 
of  the  Law,  M  may  be  minimizing  the  significance  of  Jewish  mysticism. — D.J.H. 

1178r.  J.  Neusner,  Development  of  a  Legend  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  388]. 

B.  Z.  Wacholder,  JoumBibLit  91  (1,  ’72)  123-124.— While  N  deserves 
credit  for  his  audaciousness  and  imaginative  efforts,  this  book  does  little  to 
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solve  the  problem  of  recovering  the  historical  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai.  It  is  a 
useful  collection  of  lore  relating  to  Yohanan,  but  what  we  get  is  a  discussion 
of  advanced  problems  without  an  understanding  of  the  basics.  Not  only  does  N 
fail  to  allude  to  opinions  that  differ  from  those  of  D.  Hoffman  and  J.  N.  Epstein, 
but  he  appears  to  have  misread  Epstein’s  lectures  as  well.  “This  book  suggests 
that  the  science  of  Talmudics  has  a  long  distance  to  go  before  it  reaches  the 
present  state  of  NT  scholarship.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  basic  chronological, 
historical,  and  literary  studies  of  early  rabbinic  literature  before  ambitious 
monographs  such  as  Neusner’s  could  be  productive.” — D.J.H. 

1179.  M.  Smith,  “On  the  Problem  of  Method  in  the  Study  of  Rabbinic  Liter¬ 
ature,”  J  ournBibLit  92  (1,  ’73)  112-113.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

Neusner  explicitly  says  that  the  order  adopted  for  presenting  the  texts  is 
purely  provisional,  and  he  does  point  out  the  different  datings  advocated  by 
other  scholars.  More  serious  is  Wacholder’s  use  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions 
about  the  dates  of  rabbinic  collections  as  if  they  were  ascertained  facts.  Most 
serious,  however,  is  Wacholder’s  total  failure  to  recognize  the  problem  Neusner 
attacked — the  method  for  ascertaining  the  age  of  particular  pericopes.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  morass  is  by  systematic  form-critical  and  synoptic  studies  of 
large  bodies  of  material. — D.J.H. 

1180.  B.  Z.  Wacholder,  “A  Reply,”  JournBibLit  92  (1,  73)  114-115.  [Cf. 
preceding  abstract.] 

What  Smith  labors  to  conceal  is  that  Neusner ’s  methodology  in  ordering  the 
material  chronologically  and  his  general  discussion  reflect  an  unawareness  of  the 
scholarship  on  the  subject.  “Smith  conveys  the  impression  that  I  was  grinding 
my  own  scholarly  axe  in  my  criticism  of  Neusner’s  book.  My  objection  was 
rather  that  Neusner  did  not  follow  Epstein,  who  for  him  seems  to  be  the  sole 
arbiter  of  scholarly  opinion.”  The  library  is  full  of  studies  that  utilize  in  rab¬ 
binic  studies  the  very  criteria  which  to  Smith  appear  revolutionary. — D.J.H. 

1181r.  J.  Neusner,  Development  of  a  Legend  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  388]. 

L.  Wachter,  Kairos  14  (4,  72)  313-314. — The  book  yields  the  very  important 
negative  conclusion  that  we  cannot  construct  an  historically  reliable  description 
of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  from  the  rabbinic  sources.  The 
author  has  introduced  new  criteria  for  use  in  studying  rabbinic  literature.  By 
tradition-historical  analysis  N  has  helped  to  clarify  the  various  tendencies  and 
schools  which  have  influenced  the  tradition.  The  uncertainty  about  the  date  of 
Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  makes  the  evaluation  of  the  “escape  from  Jerusalem” 
difficult ;  the  author  himself  recognizes  that  the  dating  of  this  work  needs  further 
study. — D.J.H. 

1182.  J.  Neusner,  “  ‘Pharisaic-Rabbinic’  Judaism:  A  Clarification,”  HistRel 
12  (3,  73)  250-270. 

Issues  which  were  important  to  pre-70  Pharisees  predominate  in  the  laws  of 
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Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus;  issues  absent  in  the  rabbinic  traditions  about  the  Phari¬ 
sees  are — except  the  cult — mostly  absent  in  his  as  well.  Eliezer  was  a  post-70 
continuator  of  pre-70  Pharisaism.  The  tendency  of  his  rulings  seems  to  have 
been  toward  the  rationalization  and  the  liberalization  of  the  application  of 
Pharisaic  law.  By  attempting  to  reform  details  and  to  ease  the  strictness  of  the 
Pharisaic  law,  he  hoped  to  conserve  the  Pharisaic  way  of  piety  substantially 
unchanged  and  unimpaired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  we  can  say  is  that 
Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  might  have  been  a  Pharisee.  While  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
claim  that  rabbinism  begins  with  Yohanan  or  that  Pharisaism  ends  with  Eliezer, 
Yohanan’s  tradition  certainly  reveals  the  main  themes  of  later  rabbinism. 

Having  seen  in  Eliezer  an  important  representative  of  the  old  Pharisaism,  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  Pharisaic  component  of  the  Yavnean 
synthesis.  It  seems  reasonable  to  locate  among  the  pre-70  scribes  the  antecedents 
of  the  ideological  or  symbolic  part  of  the  rabbinic  component  at  Yavneh.  Both 
the  NT  and  Josephus  support  a  distinction  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
scribes — a  distinction  missed  in  the  Mishnah,  which  regards  both  as  hkmym. 
At  Yavneh,  therefore,  were  incorporated  two  important  strands  of  pre-70 
times — the  one  the  piety  of  a  sect  (Pharisees),  the  other  the  professional  ideal 
of  a  class  (scribes). — D.J.H. 

1183.  J.  Neusner,  “De  rabbinska  traditionerna  om  fariseerna  fore  ar  70. 
Problemet  om  muntlig  tradition”  [The  Rabbinic  Traditions  concerning 
the  Pharisees  before  70.  The  Problem  of  Oral  Tradition],  Svensk 
ExegArs  36  (71)  97-116. 

The  proof-text  normally  cited  in  connection  with  oral  transmission  of  the 
“oral  Law”  ( Gitt  60b)  does  not  prove  anything  for  the  period  before  70  but 
reflects  the  post-Yavneh  situation  when  the  rabbinic  Torah-myth,  tracing  rab¬ 
binic  halakah  back  to  Moses  via  oral  tradition,  was  propagated.  The  pre-70 
Pharisees  had  traditions  alongside  the  Bible,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  these  traditions. — B.A.P. 

1184.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  Jr.,  “Narrative  Traditions  in  the  Paralipomena 
of  Jeremiah  and  2  Baruch,”  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  ’73)  60-68. 

P.-M.  Bogaert’s  view  that  in  its  narrative  framework  the  Paraleipomena  of 
Jeremiah  depends  on  2  Baruch  is  basically  a  conclusion  by  default.  In  fact,  com¬ 
parison  of  parallel  texts  in  the  two  works  indicates  that  the  narrative  framework 
of  the  Paraleipomena  knows  a  Jeremianic  tradition  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
on  which  2  Baruch  is  also  dependent.  The  assertions  that  God  commanded  the 
Temple  vessels  and  furnishings  to  be  concealed  and  that  he  himself  allowed  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  happen  suggests  that  this  source  was  a  tendentious  re¬ 
telling  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  in  587  B.C.,  perhaps  written  under  the  name 
of  Jeremiah.  The  dating  of  this  source  is  an  open  question,  but  2  Mac  2:4  claims 
to  have  taken  the  story  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Temple  furnishings  from  an  extant 
written  source. — D.J.H. 
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1185.  E.  Pax,  “Jiidische  Familienliturgie  in  biblisch-christlicher  Sicht,”  BibLeb 
13  (4,  72)  248-261. 

Ecumenism  and  the  rise  of  the  State  of  Israel  (where  Christians  are  a  mi¬ 
nority)  have  encouraged  Christians  to  pay  more  attention  to  modern  Hebrew 
language  and  religion  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  NT.  This  attention  centers 
on  liturgical  celebrations  in  which,  as  in  NT  times,  the  Jewish  family  stands  at 
the  center.  Instances  are  the  mezuzah,  customs  related  to  kosher  observance, 
phylacteries  (cf.  Mt  23:5)  and  liturgical  clothing,  circumcision  and  name-giving 
(cf.  Lk  1:59  and  2:21),  the  “ransoming  of  the  son”  (cf.  Lk  2:22),  bar  mitzvah 
(cf.  Lk  2:41-52),  Sabbath  prayer  and  observance,  Passover  and  other  great 
feasts,  and  the  veneration  of  holy  places  such  as  the  tombs  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets. — R.J.D. 

1186.  M.  Philonenko,  “Une  citation  manicheenne  du  livre  d’Henoch,”  Rev 
HistPhilRel  52  (3,  72)  337-340. 

A  text  and  French  translation  of  p.  58,  lines  1-23,  of  the  Greek  Mani  codex 
from  the  University  of  Cologne’s  collection.  The  quotation  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Enoch  corresponds  to,  without  being  exactly  identical  with,  the  Ethiopic  of 
1  Enoch  90.41.  Probably  the  Greek  translation  of  a  section  from  the  Aramaic 
Book  of  Dreams ,  this  citation  provides  further  evidence  that  the  Manichaeans 
knew  writings  from  the  Enoch  cycle. — D.J.H. 

1187r.  S.  Pines,  An  Arabic  Version  of  the  Testimonium  Flavianum  [cf.  NT  A 
16,  pp.  388-389;  §§  17-749— 750r]. 

A.-M.  Dubarle,  “Le  temoignage  de  Flavius  Josephe  sur  Jesus,”  EspVie  82 
(45,  72)  633-635. — While  P’s  study  does  help  to  prove  that  Josephus  really 
wrote  about  Jesus  and  does  allow  us  to  be  more  precise  about  what  he  said,  its 
overall  historical  contribution  is  not  absolutely  new.  Also,  Josephus’  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  reserved  presentation  obviously  does  not  amount  to  a  direct  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Christian  faith.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the  versions  in  order  to  come 
closer  to  Josephus’  original  text  and  a  further  determination  of  Eusebius’  role 
in  editing  the  passage  are  still  needed. — D.J.H. 

1188.  G.  Rochais,  “Les  origines  de  l’Apocalyptique,”  SciEsp  25  (1,  73)  17-50. 

Resting  its  argument  on  the  researches  of  O.  Ploger,  G.  von  Rad  and  P.  D. 
Hanson,  the  article  proposes  the  following  thesis  of  the  origin  of  apocalyptic. 
Apocalyptic  literature  arose  from  the  time  of  the  Exile  in  two  different  circles, 
that  of  exilic  prophecy  and  that  of  the  learned  scribes  who,  interested  in 
Sumerian  and  Akkadian  mythology,  shaped  the  legend  of  Enoch.  This  thesis 
spans  three  periods  in  the  formation  of  apocalyptic,  from  the  Exile  to  the  reform 
of  Ezra,  from  the  reform  to  Seleucid  domination,  and  under  the  Seleucid  domi¬ 
nation.  Apocalyptic  here  is  defined  by  its  content,  which  is  the  proclamation,  by 
means  of  imagery  borrowed  from  the  mythology  of  primordial  times,  of  the 
imminence  of  Yahweh’s  reign.  The  roots  of  apocalyptic  are  thus  seen  to  be  deep 
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in  the  soil  of  prophecy.  The  history  of  Israel  is  viewed  as  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Exile.  The  future  is  described  in  paradisiacal  terms.  A  determinism 
based  on  the  idea  of  creation  appears.  The  legend  of  Enoch,  born  in  Babylonian 
soil,  develops  in  Israel  but  with  little  contact  with  the  prophetic  movement. 
The  different  haggadahs  of  the  book  of  Daniel  appear  also  in  the  eastern 
Diaspora. — S.B.M. 

1189.  R.  R.  Ruether,  “The  Pharisees  in  First-Century  Judaism,”  Ecumenist 
11(1,  72)  1-7. 

The  oral  Torah  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  way  of  freeing  Judaism  from  the 
apparatus  of  a  system  of  atonement  based  on  the  priesthood,  the  Temple  and 
the  national  fortunes  of  Israel  in  its  ancestral  homeland.  The  Pharisaic  relation 
to  messianism  was  one  of  continuity  in  theory  and  discontinuity  in  practice. 
While  the  Pharisees  saw  the  fall  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  city  as  distressing 
events,  they  also  seized  upon  them  as  opportunities  to  put  into  full  effect  their 
alternative  mode  of  Judaism.  The  early  church  was  at  enmity  with  this  Judaism, 
not  because  it  was  obsolete,  but  because  it  refused  to  be  obsolete. — D.J.H. 

1190r.  A.  Schalit,  Konig  Herodcs  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  412;  §  16-1076r]. 

K.  Schubert,  Kairos  14  (3,  72)  234-236. — This  is  a  standard  w'ork.  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  historical  and  philological  contributions  rather  than  in  its 
evaluation  of  Jewish  religious  history.  The  author’s  views  on  the  Pharisees  in 
pre-Maccabean  times,  his  attribution  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  his  hesitancy  to  identify  the  Essenes  with  the  Dead  Sea  community  are  not 
acceptable  to  most  scholars. — D.J.H. 

1191.  J.  L.  Sharpe  III,  “The  Second  Adam  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses,” 
CathBibQuart  35  (1,  73)  35-46. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses  the  figure  of  Adam  serves  a  twofold  purpose. 
(1)  The  story  of  man’s  present  state,  derived  from  Gen  1,  is  restated  and  the 
leading  role  is  played  by  Adam  the  sinner.  (2)  The  salvation  of  the  “holy 
people”  is  assured  in  the  promise  of  the  resurrection  and  the  restoration  of  the 
exalted  Adam.  The  sinful  Adam  and  the  exalted  Adam  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Moses  function  theologically  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  function  of  the  First 
Adam  and  the  Second  Adam  used  by  Paul  to  contrast  Adam  the  sinner  and 
Christ  the  redeemer.  Both  writers  agree  on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  in 
God’s  economy  and  on  the  unity  of  all  men.  Both  point  to  Adam  when  explain¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  sin,  but  for  Paul  the  Second  Adam  has  already  accomplished 
the  salvation  which  was  only  an  eschatological  hope  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses, 
and  has  thereby  inaugurated  the  new  age. — D.J.H. 

1192.  M.  E.  Stone,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Armenian  Version  of  the 
Paralipomena  of  Jeremiah,”  CathBibQuart  35  (1,  73)  47-59. 

Of  the  three  Armenian  recensions  of  the  Paraleipomena  of  Jeremiah,  III 
(Etchmiadzin  920)  is  closest  to  the  longer  Greek  text  printed  by  J.  R.  Harris. 
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I  (A — Venice  345;  B — Venice  1447)  and  II  (Venice  144)  clearly  derive  from 
a  common  ancestor;  neither  the  extant  recension  I  nor  the  extant  recension  II 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  other.  I,  II  and  III  belong  to  the  same  textual  tradition. 
At  least  in  some  readily  observable  cases  I  and/or  II  preserve  readings  of 
Greek  which  are  not  found  in  III.  Therefore  I  and  IPs  ancestor  is  not  III. 
While  III  will  contribute  most  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Paroleipomena, 
either  I  or  II  (in  special  cases)  or  I  and  II  may  preserve  readings  original  to 
the  Armenian  textual  tradition.  Ill  is  not  simply  translated  from  a  Greek  text 
of  the  AB  type,  but  has  affinities  with  other  text  types.  The  numerous  readings 
of  the  Armenian  against  all  known  witnesses  may  represent,  at  least  partly, 
otherwise  unknown  Greek  readings. — D.J.H. 

1193.  J.  van  Goudoever,  “A  Study  on  the  Idea  of  Mid-Time,”  Bijdragen  33 
(3,  72)  262-307. 

The  author  stated  in  his  book  Biblical  Calendars  that  the  early  Christian 
festival  Mesopentekoste  did  not  derive  from  Mid-Fast,  because  Mid-Fast  was 
later.  In  this  study  he  makes  it  clear  that  a  festival  halfway  through  the  50  days 
played  an  important  religious  role  in  Jewish  tradition  and  that  the  idea  of 
counting  the  middle  of  a  period  is  Jewish  as  well.  The  general  symbolic  idea 
of  Mid-Time  (half  way,  turning  point)  is  present  in  speculations  on  Mid- 
Jubilee,  Mid -5emittd  ($emitta  is  a  period  of  7  years),  Mid-Pentecost,  and  Mid¬ 
week.  Both  in  Christian  and  in  later  Jewish  traditions  special  crucial  events  are 
dated  on  Mid-Time,  are  commemorated  in  the  liturgy,  on  a  Mid-Time  day  of 
the  year  or  of  the  week,  and  may  receive  in  that  way  an  apocalyptic,  prophetic 
meaning.  The  probably  apocalyptic  expression  “after  three  days”  (Mk  8:31; 
9:31;  10:34)  points  back  to  the  older  “after  three  and  a  half  times”  and  means 
the  same.  “It  [the  term  Son  of  Man]  refers  both  to  Jesus  and  to  his  disciples 
together.  They  form  a  ‘collective  personality’.  The  announcements  about  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Gospels  contain  a  ‘prophecy’  about  Jesus  Messiah  on  the  one 
hand  and  about  the  messianic  fellowship  on  the  other.  In  the  first  sense  the 
prophecy  must  be  understood  in  a  ‘liturgical-calendarial’  way:  Jesus  will  be 
crucified  on  a  Friday  and  will  revive  on  a  Sunday,  on  the  third  day  after  his 
crucifixion.  But  at  the  same  time  this  prophecy  must  be  understood  in  an  apoca¬ 
lyptic  or  historic  way:  the  messianic  fellowship,  and  through  it  the  Son  of  Man 
will  rise  again  ‘after  three  days’  (or  times),  which  means  ‘once’,  at  the  end  of 
times.” — J.L. 

1194.  H.  Wahle,  “Die  Lehren  des  rabbinischen  Judentums  liber  das  Leben 
nach  dem  Tod.  1.  Teil:  Die  Zwischenzeit,”  Kairos  14  (4,  72)  291-309. 

After  death,  which  befalls  every  man  because  of  sin,  the  souls  of  the  just  re¬ 
turn  to  God  to  await  the  resurrection.  Their  dwelling  place  is  variously  called 
the  seventh  heaven,  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  the  gup.  For  the  souls  of  the  just, 
after  death  nearness  to  God  is  most  important.  The  place  where  evildoers  stay 
after  death  is  called  Sheol  or  Gehenna  and  is  a  place  of  punishment.  While  the 
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punishment  is  variously  described  in  terms  of  fire,  sulfur  and  forced  wandering, 
the  real  punishment  consists  in  separation  from  God.  In  the  rabbinic  writings 
there  are  two  different  concepts  about  the  fate  of  body  and  soul  after  death. 
According  to  one  the  soul  is  the  only  essential  element,  while  according  to  the 
other  man  even  after  death  must  be  viewed  as  both  body  and  soul.  Judgment 
takes  place  immediately  after  death,  but  this  is  not  identical  with  the  final  judg¬ 
ment.  Opinions  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  eternity  of  punishments  and  the 
eternity  of  Gehenna.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

1195.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “Philo  of  Alexandria  and  Gnosticism,”  Kairos  14  (3, 
72)  213-219. 

Philo  belongs  at  most  to  gnosis,  not  to  Gnosticism.  His  view  that  the  Father 
and  Creator  is  good  is  enough  to  set  him  apart  from  later  Gnostics.  There  are 
affinities  with  Gnosticism  at  three  points:  the  supreme  God  is  completely  tran¬ 
scendent;  a  series  of  intermediaries  is  interposed  between  the  supreme  God  and 
the  world  as  we  know  it;  this  world  is  the  subject  of  rather  disparaging  com¬ 
ment.  But  even  on  these  matters  there  are  significant  differences.  (1)  The 
Gnostics  go  so  far  as  to  detach  God  almost  completely  from  any  responsibility 
for  creation.  (2)  In  Philo  there  is  no  break  in  continuity  between  God  and  the 
intermediaries,  no  supramundane  fall.  Also,  the  intermediaries  are  not  funda¬ 
mental  in  Philo’s  thinking.  (3)  Philo’s  disparagement  of  the  body,  this  life  and 
the  world  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  these  are  evil  or  dominated  by  hostile 
powers.  There  is  no  sign  that  Philo  thought  of  salvation  as  a  release  from  the 
domination  of  the  archons.  The  features  common  to  Philo  and  the  Gnostics  “are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gnostics  also,  so  far  as  their  systems  show  any  philo¬ 
sophical  element,  are  dependent  on  the  same  kind  of  philosophy  as  Philo.” — 
D.J.H. 

1196.  S.  Zeitlin,  “Encyclopaedia  Judaica:  The  Status  of  Jewish  Scholarship,” 
JewQuartRev  63  (1,  72)  1-28. 

Critical  comments  on  articles  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  which 
deal  with  the  history  of  the  Second  Commonwealth  and  Talmudic  studies.  “The 
publication  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  is  not  a  major  accomplishment  in  the 
world  of  Jewish  scholarship.  On  the  contrary,  it  reveals  the  paucity  and  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  Jewish  learning.  Many  articles  are  below  the  standards  of  a  good 
encyclopedia,  they  are  sophomoric.” — D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

1197r.  H.  Bellen,  Studien  cur  Sklavenflucht  im  romischen  Kaiserreich, 
Forschungen  zur  antiken  Sklaverei  4  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner, 
1971),  xii  and  179  pp. 

T.  Mayer-Maly,  JahrAntChrist  14  (71)  154-157. — Detailed  summary  along 
with  textual  and  bibliographical  observations.  By  its  meticulous  analysis  of  legal 
sources  and  by  its  concentration  on  a  single  topic,  this  book  overcomes  the  limi- 
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tations  of  previous  research.  It  is  social  history  of  high  quality.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  more  solid  basis  for  all  future  discussions  on  the  attitude  of  Chris¬ 
tians  toward  slavery  and  on  slavery  in  the  first  three  centuries. — D.J.H. 

1198.  H.  Dorrie,  “Divers  aspects  de  la  cosmologie  de  70  av.  J.-C.  a  20  ap. 
J.-C.”  RevTheolPhil  22  (6,  72)  400-412. 

For  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  cosmology  contributed  little  to  what  was  the 
essential  problem,  man’s  happiness  (eudaimonia) .  Interest  in  cosmology  did 
flourish  among  para-philosophical,  semi-erudite  and  superstitious  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Plato’s  Timaeus  and  Chaldean  astrology  with  its  doctrine  of  astral  deter¬ 
minism  were  very  influential.  The  principle  of  gradation  where  there  are  seven, 
eight  or  nine  concentric  spheres  was  common  to  both  systems.  Posidonius  em¬ 
phasized  the  absence  of  the  Logos  as  a  terrible  catastrophe,  the  total  integration 
of  man  in  the  universe,  and  man’s  freedom  to  choose  or  reject  the  Logos.  In 
the  face  of  the  anxiety  and  pessimism  of  his  age  Posidonius,  who  was  con¬ 
versant  with  both  the  Stoic  and  the  popular  cosmologies,  sought  to  bring  ethics 
and  cosmology  together. — D.J.H. 

1199.  R.  L.  Gordon,  “Mithraism  and  Roman  Society:  Social  factors  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  religious  change  in  the  Roman  Empire,”  Religion  2  (2,  72) 
92-121. 

It  can  hardly  be  coincidental  that  Mithraists  were  often  legionary  soldiers, 
imperial  slaves  and  private  slaves.  In  each  of  these  situations  submission  to 
authority  and  acceptance  of  a  particular  role  in  an  organization  were  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  The  symbolic  or  cultural  and  social  structures  of  Mithraism  replicate  the 
basic  symbolic  and  social  structures  of  the  army,  administration  and  private 
household;  the  type  of  social  experience  constructed  by  Mithraists  by  order  of 
the  god  is  the  replica  of  their  ordinary  social  experience,  but  without  the  irra¬ 
tionalities  and  contradictions  of  that  experience.  “In  efifect,  Mithraism  can  be 
seen  as  a  fairly  sophisticated  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  social  control, 
one  element  in  the  apparatus  of  normative  controls  open  to  such  organizations.” 
Attractive  to  Romans  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  because  of  its  oriental  flavor 
and  useful  as  a  means  of  redefining  the  traditional  religion,  Mithraism  seems 
to  have  played  a  role  as  mediator  of  Roman  values  in  the  northern  provinces. — 
D.J.H. 

1200r.  L.  Vidman,  Isis  und  Sarapis  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romern.  Epigraph- 
ische  Studien  zur  Verbreitung  und  zu  den  Tragern  des  dgyptischen 
Kultes,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten  XXIX  (Ber¬ 
lin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1970),  iii  and  189  pp. 

R.  E.  Witt,  JournRomStud  62  (72)  198-199. — Concentration  on  the  epi- 
graphical  side  tends  to  handicap  the  author’s  approach.  We  may  wonder  about 
the  attempt  to  differentiate  interpretatio  Graeca  and  interpretatio  Romana. 
Some  statements  on  particular  points  need  reconsideration.  Vidman  does  well  to 
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point  out  (following  M.  Nilsson)  that,  so  far  as  the  Hellenistic  period  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  cult  has  been  underrated.  In  spite  of  limi¬ 
tations,  the  book  provides  much  useful  discussion  of  crucial  questions  in  the 
field  where  V  is  the  leading  epigraphist. — D .J.H. 

1201r.  - ,  Idem. 

- ,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  rcligionis  Isiacae  et  Sarapiacae  [cf. 

§  16-1019r]. 

P.  de  Fidio,  RivistStorLcttRel  8  (2,  72)  375-381. — The  basic  and  incontest¬ 
able  merit  of  the  two  volumes  lies  in  their  settling  of  numerous  problems;  they 
thus  become  indispensable  works  of  reference.  Nevertheless,  V  recognizes  that 
his  work  leaves  many  questions  still  unresolved.  There  is  need  for  a  deeper 
analysis  of  the  socio-economic  aspects  and  implications  of  the  Egyptian  cult.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
cult,  the  appointment  of  official  functionaries,  the  growing  role  of  the  Egyptian 
sanctuaries  as  centers  of  economic  life,  and  the  social  composition  of  clerics  and 
faithful.  It  is  hoped  that  V  himself  will  undertake  such  a  difficult  task,  for  which 
he  is  indisputably  qualified. — S.B.M. 

1202r.  R.  E.  Witt,  Isis  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World,  Aspects  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Life  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1971),  336  pp., 
72  photographs,  1  figure,  2  maps. 

C.  B.  Pascal,  Classical  Philology  68  (2,  73)  148-149. — The  book  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  veritably  boundless  profusion  of  Egyptian  material  surviving 
in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  but  the  picture  which  it  leaves  is  chaotic.  “The 
appeal  of  Isis  lay  not  in  her  superior  ethical  message  but  was  enhanced  by  her 
exotic  birthplace  in  a  land  long  considered  to  be  the  cradle  of  religious  wisdom.” 
The  thematic  organization  of  the  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  W’s  own  propagan- 
distic  bias;  a  strictly  chronological,  geographical  survey  of  the  extension  of 
Isiac  religion  would  have  served  as  a  better  guide.  There  are  also  exaggerations 
in  dealing  with  archaeological  commonplaces,  unwarranted  emphasis  on  super¬ 
ficial  similarities  of  circumstance  or  modes  of  expression,  chancy  or  manifestly 
wrong  interpretations,  and  errors  and  omissions  of  fact. — D.J.H. 

The  Early  Church 

1203r.  H.  B.  Bumpus,  The  Christological  Awareness  of  Clement  of  Rome  and 
Its  Sources  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  125]. 

L.  W.  Barnard,  Theology  76  (632,  73  )  99-101. — This  book  contains  many 
interesting  insights  which  will  repay  careful  study  by  those  willing  to  work 
through  some  detailed  exegesis.  It  is  strong  on  linguistic  analysis,  weak  in  that 
it  fails  to  place  Clement’s  thought  against  the  wider  background  of  the  early 
church.  While  B  is  right  in  seeing  strong  Jewish  influence  behind  1  Clement, 
this  was  not  simply  due  to  the  direct  use  of  the  intertestamental  literature.  His 
background  included  other  Jewish  traditions,  some  of  them  independent,  taken 
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over  in  some  cases  from  the  Hellenistic  synagogue.  Furthermore,  the  attempt 
to  present  Clement’s  Christology  as  primarily  that  of  teacher-revealer  surely 
underestimates  the  strong  emphasis  which  Clement  places  on  the  death  and 
passion  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

1204r.  Clement  de  Rome.  Rpitre  aux  Corinthiens ,  ed.  A.  Jaubert  [cf.  NT  A  16, 
p.  252]. 

M.  Simonetti,  RivistStorLettRel  8  (2,  72)  408-409. — Jaubert’s  exposition 
and  discussion  of  the  problem  are  always  balanced  and  to  the  point  even  if  one 
may  question  whether,  for  example,  it  is  methodologically  correct  to  oppose  the 
cultural  components  in  Clement’s  thought  one  against  the  other.  One  may  also 
question  J’s  underestimating  the  Pauline  influence  (il  colorito)  in  discussing 
justification  in  1  Clement  32. — S.B.M. 

1205r.  J.  Dauvillier,  Les  temps  apostoliques :  ler  siecle  [cf.  §§  16-691r — 692r]. 

S.  Sandmel,  Biblica  53  (3,  72)  453-457. — D’s  defense  of  the  view  that  the 
apostolic  age  witnessed  the  establishment  of  virtually  all  Christian  institutions 
represents  the  triumph  of  piety  over  scholarship.  In  the  discussions  of  the  NT 
writings  he  has  a  penchant  of  considerable  power  for  clinging  to  the  inherited 
traditions,  to  the  point  that  one  could  wish  that  his  inquiry  reflected  a  bit  more 
independence,  within  the  inescapable  confinements.  The  chapter  on  orthodox 
Judaism  and  the  Talmud  is  particularly  open  to  criticism. — D.J.H. 

1206.  S.  Folgado  Florez,  “El  binomio  Cristo-Iglesia  en  el  ‘Pastor’  de  Hermas,” 
CiudDios  185  (4,  72)  639-670. 

The  sole  central  theme  of  the  Shepherd,  of  its  visions,  mandates  and  parables, 
is  penance.  Nevertheless,  metanoia  acquires  its  meaning  in  the  light  of  a  bap¬ 
tismal  theology  and  of  conversion  in  the  church.  This  involves  both  an  ecclesi- 
ology  and  a  Christology,  a  theory  of  Christ’s  mediation  through  and  in  the 
church.  In  the  more  developed  aspects  of  Hermas’  thought,  the  church  is  seen, 
in  soteriological  terms,  as  a  mother  calling  to  conversion  and  also  as  an  escha¬ 
tological  reality.  But  both  this  soteriology  and  the  Christology  of  the  Shepherd 
are  based  on  the  transcendent  personality  of  Christ,  the  principle  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  Being  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  is  the  origin  and  exemplar  of 
the  church. 

Whereas  the  Christology  is  difficult  and  hard  to  define,  the  ecclesiology  of 
Plermas  is  easier  to  get  at.  The  third  vision’s  allegory  of  the  tower  in  construc¬ 
tion  expresses  both  the  mystery  and  the  mission  of  the  church.  In  the  ninth 
parable  the  church  calls  to  repentance  not  in  its  own  name  but  in  that  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  unique  person  responsible  for  access  to  the  tower.  In  the  para¬ 
bles  the  mystery  of  the  church  stands  in  relation  to  a  fundamental  Christology. 
Christ  is  the  entire  reason  for  the  being  and  the  activity  of  the  church.  One  can 
say  that,  for  Hermas,  the  church-tower  is  founded  on  Christ  the  rock  and  lives 
by  his  spirit. — S.B.M. 
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1207.  E.  Fudge,  “The  Eschatology  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch:  Christocentric  and 
Historical,”  J  ournEvangTheolS  oc  15  (4,  72)  231-237. 

The  eschatology  of  Ignatius  may  be  thus  summarized.  God’s  eternal  purpose 
was  partially  revealed  in  the  OT  but  fully  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  true  God  and 
true  man.  He  really  suffered,  died,  and  rose  from  the  dead;  by  his  birth,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  resurrection  he  obtained  salvation  for  his  people,  began  the  annulment 
of  Satan’s  power,  and  ushered  in  the  last  days.  Only  by  faithful  perseverance 
will  Christians  receive  the  reward  which  Christ  already  has  made  possible.  At 
the  end  of  history  God  will  judge  men  and  angels,  rewarding  the  believers  with 
eternal  happiness  and  subjecting  the  unbelievers  to  eternal  punishment. — J.J.C. 

1208.  M.  Mees,  “Das  Herrenwort  aus  dem  Ersten  Clemensbrief,  Kap  46,8  und 
seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  Uberlieferung  der  Jesusworte,”  Augustinianum 
12  (2,  72)  233-256. 

1  Clement,  a  testimony  to  late  lst-century  Christian  theology  in  Rome,  uses 
only  nine  words  of  Jesus.  Six  of  these  are  close  to  the  style  of  Jas.  What  is  the 
source  of  these  sayings — paraphrases  of  the  NT,  oral  traditions,  reports  from 
memory,  constructs  of  the  author?  The  words  in  1  Clement  13.2  and  46.8  are 
similar  to  parallels  in  Mt  and  Lk.  Are  they  taken  from  these  sources  or  are  they 
from  another  collection  ?  H.  Koester  thinks  they  come  from  another  source  with 
possible  amplifications  from  other  traditions.  The  saying  “It  would  be  better  for 
him  if  he  were  never  born  ...  if  a  millstone  be  hanged  around  his  neck  and  he 
be  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  than  that  he  mislead  one  of  my  elect”  (46.8) 
is  the  product  of  an  accommodation  of  an  independent  source;  this  usage  is 
compared  to  other  patristic  accommodations  and  combinations  of  sayings.  At¬ 
tribution  of  a  saying  to  Jesus  lends  the  saying  a  certain  authority,  but  the  saying 
has  to  be  grounded  in  a  recognized  tradition,  be  it  NT,  catechesis  or  other  oral 
sources,  even  though  the  sayings  in  these  sources  be  combined  for  the  given 
purpose  of  repentance  and  obedience  that  is  the  theme  of  the  letter. — H.B.B. 

1209r.  A.  P.  Orban,  Les  denominations  du  monde  ches  les  premiers  auteurs 
chretiens  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  255;  §  16-703r]. 

I.  Opelt,  Gnomon  44  (  7,  72  )  676-683. — Detailed  summary.  The  strengths  of 
this  very  careful  study  are  its  historical  and  semantic  penetration  of  the  material 
and  its  clear  and  helpful  method  of  presentation.  The  observations  regarding 
Christian  Greek  are  particularly  valuable,  although  too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  Gnostic  influences  upon  the  language  of  the  NT.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
pre-Socratic  evidence  and  the  tragedies  Orban  is  less  competent;  the  range  of 
Hellenistic  sources  which  he  uses  is  limited.  Finally,  there  is  need  for  a  study 
of  kosmos  and  aion  and  their  derivatives  in  pre- Vulgate  Latin. — D.J.H. 

1210.  B.  Rocco,  “S.  Clemente  Romano  e  Qumran,”  RivistBib  20  (3,  72)  277- 
290. 

There  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  relationship  between  Clement  of  Rome  and  the 
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Qumran  people.  One  notes  a  number  of  convergences  which  because  of  their 
number  cannot  be  casual.  Clement,  however,  is  a  Christian,  without  any  traces 
of  Jewish  or  Essene  sectarianism,  and  not  fanatically  attached  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  fathers.  In  the  past  he  was  considered  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew;  in  view 
of  these  convergences  one  would  picture  him  as  a  man  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  Qumran  movement.  He  accepted  Christianity,  after  having  in  his  youth  been 
nourished  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Essenes.  For  him  Christian  life  consists 
in  a  continuous  liturgy  in  a  monastic  form.  At  the  center  of  this  worship  there 
would  be  the  mediating  priesthood  of  Christ.  Was  Clement  one  of  that  group 
of  priests  who  accepted  in  great  numbers  the  new  faith  of  Acts  6:7?  Is  there 
any  confirmation  of  this  in  the  similarities  between  1  Clement  and  Heb? — C.S. 

1211.  W.  Rordorf,  “Martirio  e  testimonianza,”  RivistStorLettRel  8  (2,  72) 
239-258. 

How  can  one  explain  the  technical  and  restricted  use  of  the  Greek  derivatives 
of  martyr ein  that  emerged  in  the  2nd  century?  On  what  basis  is  a  martyr  re¬ 
garded  as  the  “witness”  par  excellence?  Some  scholars  have  sought  the  origin 
of  this  usage  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the  period  or  in  the  OT  tradi¬ 
tion,  while  others  have  insisted  on  its  Christian  origin.  The  NT  generally  limits 
the  use  of  the  term  to  “witness”  by  words.  It  is  the  early  patristic  period  that 
begins  to  apply  the  “witness”  of  Christians  to  witness  by  deeds.  The  “witness” 
is  the  struggle  unto  death  of  the  martyr.  It  is  addressed  in  the  first  place  to 
Christians;  hence  the  integration  of  the  accounts  of  such  martyrdoms  into  the 
cult.  Martyrdom  is  a  demonstration  of  God’s  power  in  the  weak  and  a  testimony 
of  Christ’s  triumph  over  Satan.  The  church  thus  receives  the  witness  of  the 
martyr  as  the  witness  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

1212.  S.  Sabugal,  “El  titulo  Christos  en  los  Padres  Apostolicos  y  Apologistas 
griegos,”  Augustinianum  12  (3,  72)  407-423.  [Cf.  §§  17-993,  1079.] 

Does  the  important  place  the  title  occupies  in  the  NT  perdure  in  post- 
apostolic  literature?  What  Christological  content  does  it  have  there?  The 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  do  not  use  the  term;  the 
Didache  uses  it  but  once  (in  the  name  Jesus  Christ).  It  is  used  as  a  name  in 
1 — 2  Clement  and  in  Ignatius.  But  in  Barnabas  its  titular  significance  has  an 
important  part  to  play.  For  most  of  the  Greek  apologists  the  title  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  except  for  Justin,  where  it  has  special  prominence  as  a  messi¬ 
anic  title.  The  Dialogue  with  Trypho  can  be  regarded  as  the  first  Christological 
tract  of  the  post-apostolic  era.  For  the  first  time  in  Christian  literature  we  see 
the  conjoining  of  Christos  and  hiereus.  The  Christian  Messiah  is  also  the  eter¬ 
nal  Priest. — S.B.M. 

1213.  J.  Schwartz,  “Note  sur  le  martyre  de  Polycarpe  de  Smyrne,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  52  (3,  72)  331-335. 

The  date  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  cannot  be  fixed  by  means  of  the  par- 
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allels  in  Lucian  of  Samosata’s  account  of  the  death  of  Peregrinus.  Modern  criti¬ 
cism  has  uncovered  a  number  of  redactional  elements  in  the  Martyrdom  of 
P olycarp  which  imply  familiarity  with  Lucian’s  work. — D .J.H. 

1214.  J.  D.  Serkland,  “The  Dissension  at  Corinth:  An  Exploration,”  Lex 
TheolQuart  8  (1,  73)  27-36. 

An  application  of  P.  Slater’s  examination  of  religious  processes  in  training 
groups  (T-groups)  to  1  Clement .  The  dissension  was  a  re-enactment  of  an 
earlier  revolt  against  congregational  leadership,  that  earlier  one  quite  possibly 
directed  against  Paul.  Paul  and  his  successors  at  Corinth  were  captives  of  a 
leadership  style  which  characteristically  provokes  recurring  attacks  upon  group 
leadership. — D  .J.H. 

121 5r.  J  Vangeli  apocrifi,  ed.  M.  Craveri,  I  millenni  (Turin:  Einaudi,  1969), 
xxxiv  and  610  pp. 

A.  Guillaumont,  RivistStorLettRel  8  (2,  72)  406-408. — A  collection  of 
this  kind  cannot  pretend  to  be  complete.  But  a  selection  of  the  agrapha,  the 
Ethiopic  Gospel  of  Gamaliel,  etc.  would  have  added  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume.  The  translations,  though  understandably  dependent  on  previous  trans¬ 
lations,  are  generally  accurate  enough  even  if  certain  reservations  must  be  made. 
The  introductory  essay  by  G.  Pampaloni  is  singularly  (and  avowedly)  incom¬ 
petent,  the  result  of  “impressionistic”  reading  of  the  texts.  Worthy  of  note  are 
the  ample  bibliography  and  the  extremely  detailed  analytical  indexes. — S.B.M. 

1216.  A.  Wautier,  “L’evangile  selon  Thomas.  Introduction,  version  franchise 
et  notes,”  CahCercErnRen  21  (79,  73)  1-24. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  the  article  presents  a  French 
translation  with  extensive  cross-references  to  NT  texts  and  brief  explanatory 
notes. 

1217r.  K.  Wengst,  Tradition  und  Theologie  des  Barnabasbriefes  [cf.  NT  A 
16,  p.  258;  §  17-770r]. 

A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  NovTest  14  (4,  72)  332-333. — A  detailed  criticism  of  W’s 
division  of  contents  does  not  undermine  the  main  thesis  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  reproduction  of  Schnlgut.  His  remarks  about  the  “normal”  Christian 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  rest  on  a  very  loose  use  of  words.  The  Christians 
Ignatius  is  writing  about  in  Philadelphians  8.2  seem  to  have  totally  different  ideas 
from  those  met  with  in  Barnabas.  While  there  are  some  important  observations 
regarding  the  tradition  underlying  Barnabas,  the  rest  of  the  book  merely 
summarizes  the  contents  of  the  work  and  does  not  advance  study  by  a  single 
step. — D.J.H. 

1218r.  - ,  Idem. 

N.  Pycke,  RevHistEccl  67  (  3-4,  72  )  843-847. — Detailed  summary.  The 
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author  has  established  the  distinction  between  tradition  and  redaction  in 
Barnabas  and  has  presented  clearly  and  coherently  its  fundamental  theological 
positions.  He  has  opened  up  a  new  way  to  study  the  work  and  has  overcome 
its  apparent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  The  importance  of  Christology, 
however,  is  not  emphasized  sufficiently.  Several  texts  suggest  that  the  cross 
of  Christ  may  be  even  more  central  than  the  theme  of  Christ  as  mediator  of 
the  covenant.  Perhaps  W  has  formulated  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
supreme  norm  and  of  the  Law  as  the  way  of  salvation  in  too  exclusive  a  way. 
— D.J.H. 

1219.  R.  L.  Wilken,  “The  Christianizing  of  Abraham:  The  Interpretation 
of  Abraham  in  Early  Christianity,”  ConcTheolMon  43  (11,  72  )  723- 
731. 

While  the  NT  emphasizes  the  promise  to  Abraham’s  seed  rather  than  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  few  scenes  are  more  frequent  in  early  Christian  art  than 
Abraham’s  binding  of  Isaac.  Among  the  Christian  interpretations  attached  to 
Gen  22,  the  Christological  and  the  exemplary  are  especially  noteworthy.  (1) 
If  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  thought  by  Jews  to  be  a  primary  symbol  of  God’s 
faithfulness  to  Israel,  Melito  of  Sardis  wanted  to  show  that  it  pointed  to  God’s 
new  word  in  Christ  and  his  love  for  the  church.  (2)  For  early  Christians 
Abraham  came  to  represent  the  prime  example  of  a  man  who  trusted  fully 
in  God’s  promise  and  willingly  obeyed  God’s  commands  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  or  how  drastic  the  consequences. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

1220r.  R.  A.  Bullard,  The  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  369; 
§  17-389r]. 

P.  Nagel,  Das  Wesen  der  Archonten,  aus  Codex  II  der  gnostischen 
Bibliothek  von  Nag  Hammadi,  Wissenschaftliche  Beitrage  der  Martin- 
Luther-Universitat  Halle-Wittenberg  1970/6(K3)  (Halle  [Saale]: 
Martin-Luther-Universitat,  1970),  191  pp. 

R.  Kasser,  BiblOr  29  (3-4,  72)  188-190. — Since  the  two  editions  were 
conceived  according  to  different  principles,  they  complement  one  another  nicely. 
The  main  part  of  the  review  consists  of  corrections  of  MS  readings  based  on 
the  reviewer’s  own  study  of  the  original  MS  along  with  detailed  observations 
on  other  points  in  the  two  works. — D.J.H. 

1221.  J.  Frickel,  “Ein  Kriterium  zur  Quellenscheidung  innerhalb  einer 
Paraphrase.  Drei  allegorische  Deutungen  der  Paradiesflusse  Gen  2,10 
(Hippolyt,  Ref.  VI  15-16) :  Sinn  und  Entwicklungsgeschichte,”  Museon 
85  (3-4,  72)  425-450. 

The  application  of  literary  criticism  to  patristic  texts  is  illustrated  by  an 
analysis  of  part  of  the  Apophasis  Megale ,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  para- 
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phrase  of  an  original  Simonian  Gnostic  revelation  which  Hippolytus  himself 
has  also  edited.  The  paraphrase  contains  not  only  elements  of  the  original  work 
but  also  common  Gnostic  ideas  and  his  own  ideas  which  the  paraphraser  in¬ 
corporates  into  his  work.  If  the  purpose  of  a  paraphrase  is  to  interpret  and 
clarify  a  text  by  rephrasing  it,  the  hand  of  the  paraphraser  should  be  evident 
when  explanations  are  of  a  more  thorough  and  detailed  nature.  This  criterion 
for  distinguishing  the  sources  in  the  Apophasis  Megale  is  tested  by  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  three  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen 
2:10)  in  the  work.  One  is  able  to  distinguish  the  way  in  which  the  paraphraser 
not  only  added  his  own  allegorization  to  explain  the  point  he  was  interpreting 
but  also  provided  a  clearer  explanation  of  a  traditional  Gnostic  allegory  (the 
rivers  as  the  senses  of  man).  The  result  can  be  checked  against  the  allegoriza¬ 
tion  of  Hippolytus’  account  of  the  Naassenes. — G.W.M. 


1222.  E.  H.  Pagels,  “The  Valentinian  Claim  to  Esoteric  Exegesis  of  Romans 
as  Basis  for  Anthropological  Theory,”  VigChrist  26  (4,  ’72)  241-258. 

Investigation  of  Gnostic  (and  especially  Valentinian)  exegesis  of  Rom  in¬ 
dicates  that  to  analyze  Gnostic  anthropology  in  terms  of  determinism  (R. 
Bultmann)  or  free  will  (L.  Schottroff)  proves  misleading.  Rather,  the 
Valentinian  description  of  the  “natures”  emerges  from  a  theory  of  election. 
More  specifically,  the  Valentinians  have  developed  their  description  of  the 
hylic,  psychic  and  pneumatic  “natures”  as  an  exegetical  interpretation  of  Paul’s 
election-theology.  What  Paul  describes  as  the  situation  of  the  Jews  who  stand 
in  the  Law  (cf.  Rom  2:12;  3:19),  subject  to  sin  and  death  (8:2-3),  allegorically 
describes  the  situation  of  psychic  Christians.  They  worship  the  God  of  the 
Jews  (3:29),  the  demiurge,  whose  Law  requires  them  to  earn  their  salvation 
from  works  (4:2).  Conversely,  Paul’s  discussion  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  outside 
the  Law,  have  in  their  hearts  the  law  by  nature  (2:12-15)  describes  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  pneumatics.  They  receive  redemption  entirely  apart  from  the  Law 
(3:21),  without  works  (3:28).  They  are  the  elect  foreordained  by  the  Father 
(8:29-30),  redeemed  through  faith  and  according  to  grace  (3:21-30).  The 
Valentinians’  theological  anthropology  arises  out  of  their  concern  to  articulate 
their  experience  of  redemption  and  to  oppose  the  attempt  of  the  Christian 
majority  to  place  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  continuity  with  Jewish  religion  rather 
than  in  contrast  to  it. — D.J.H. 

1223.  M.  L.  Peel  and  J.  Zandee,  “  ‘The  Teachings  of  Silvanus’  from  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Nag  Hammadi  (CG  VII:84,  15-118,  7),”  NovTest  14  (4,  ’72) 
294-311. 

A  description  of  the  text,  dialect,  and  form  (“Gentilic  Wisdom  Literature”) 
of  Silvanus;  a  brief  outline  of  its  content;  its  religious-historical  milieu  (use 
of  Scripture  and  of  Stoic  and  Platonic  materials;  affinities  with  Alexandrian 
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thought)  ;  and  the  authors’  provisional  views  on  authorship  (pseudonymous), 
date  (latter  half  of  2nd  century  A.D.),  and  provenance  (Asia  Minor?  Egypt?). 
— J.H.E. 

1224.  K.  Rudolph,  “Gnosis  und  Gnostizismus,  ein  Forschungsbericht,”  Theol 
Rund  37  (4,  72  )  291-360.  [Cf.  §  16-1091.] 

This  installment  is  concerned  with  issues  such  as  the  development  of 
Gnosticism,  gnosis  and  the  NT,  Simonian  Gnosticism,  Oriental  Gnosticism, 
and  Marcion  and  gnosis. 

1225.  D.  M.  Scholer,  “Bibliographia  Gnostica:  Supplementum  II,”  NovTest 
14  (4,  72)  312-331.  [Cf.  §  16-1092.] 

The  second  supplement  to  the  author’s  Nag  Hammadi  Bibliography  (1971), 
continuing  in  numerical  sequence.  There  is  also  a  list  of  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  to  the  original  publication  and  the  first  supplement. 

1226r.  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  Gnostic  Ethics  and  Mandaean  Origins  [cf.  NT  A 
15,  p.  373]. 

K.  Rudolph,  TheolLitZeit  97  (10,  72)  733-737. — Surely  the  Mandaean 
ethic  is  a  special  case,  but  it  cannot  be  totally  isolated  from  Gnosticism.  The 
major  weaknesses  of  the  work  are  the  use  of  archaeological  materials  (especially 
magical  texts)  as  the  starting-point,  the  neglect  of  philological-linguistic  matters 
and  of  tradition-historical  and  literary-critical  research,  the  inadequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Gnostic  components  in  Mandaeism,  the  unhistorical  evaluation 
of  the  more  recent  tradition  and  present  state  of  the  Mandaeans,  and  a  preference 
for  an  antiquated  methodology. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  cf.  §§  17-1023r,  1195. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

J.  Audinet  et  al.,  Revelation  de  Dieu  et  langage  des  hommes ,  Cogitatio  fidei 
63  (Paris:  Cerf,  1972,  paper  18  F),  153  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  meeting  of  professors  in  Catholic  universities  and  seminaries  was  held  at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux  in  1970  where  the  topic  of  discussion  was  “revelation.” 
This  volume  makes  available  to  a  wider  public  the  principal  papers  presented 
on  pastoral  action  and  revelation  (J.  Audinet),  the  concept  of  revelation  from 
Vatican  I  to  Vatican  II  (H.  Bouillard),  Christ  as  the  center  of  revelation  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  (I.  de  la  Potterie),  the  place  of  Christ  in  revelation  (L. 
Derousseaux),  and  preaching  the  word  of  God  (C.  Geffre).  H.  Bouillard  also 
contributes  a  possible  outline  of  a  treatise  on  revelation. 

J.  Beumer,  S.J.,  ^Inspiration  de  la  Sainte  Ecriture,  trans.  A.  Liefooghe, 
Histoire  des  Dogmes.  Tome  I:  Les  fondements  de  la  foi  5  (Paris:  Cerf,  1972, 
paper  19.50  F),  127  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  French  translation  of  Die  Inspiration  der  Heiligen  Schrift  (1968).  Aiming 
to  present  the  history  of  the  church’s  teachings  on  inspiration,  the  author  di¬ 
vides  his  material  into  eight  major  sections:  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  scholasti¬ 
cism,  the  councils  through  Trent,  modern  theology  through  1850,  Vatican  I, 
contemporary  theology,  and  Vatican  II.  Bibliographical  information  is  provided 
for  each  section  and  subsection. 

J.  Blank,  Verdndcrt  Interpretation  den  Glaubcn?  (Freiburg— Vienna:  Herder, 
1972,  paper  DM  18),  164  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-16563-5. 

Seven  studies  previously  published  in  journals  and  collections  are  now  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  single  book.  They  deal  with  history  and  salvation-history,  under¬ 
standing  the  word  of  God,  biblical  interpretation  and  Christian  faith,  the 
political  element  in  the  historical-critical  method,  practice  as  the  criterion  of 
Christianity  (Mt  7:21-23;  Lk  6:46-49;  13:26-27),  the  Bible  as  a  dynamic  force 
within  the  church,  and  the  biblical  miracles  as  kerygma  and  histories  of  faith. 
The  collection  takes  its  title  from  the  third  essay. 

The  Book  of  a  Thousand  Tongues,  ed.  E.  A.  Nida  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York:  United 
Bible  Societies,  1972,  $15.95),  xx  and  536  pp.  Indexed. 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  languages  of  the  world  in  which  at  least  one  complete 
book  of  the  Bible  had  been  published  by  the  end  of  1968.  For  this  edition,  which 
replaces  the  first  edition  of  1939,  Nida  offers  general  remarks  on  Bible  trans¬ 
lation  and  explains  the  principles  of  selection  and  presentation  used  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  For  each  of  the  1399  entries  there  is  a  sample  passage  (Mk  1:1-4 
wherever  possible),  a  brief  note  on  the  people  who  speak  this  language,  and  a 
bibliography  listing  the  editions  of  the  OT  and  NT  translations  in  the  language. 
Photographs  of  Scriptures  especially  prepared  for  the  blind,  a  list  of  “firsts”  in 
Bible  translations,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  1399  languages,  a  chronological 
list  of  the  translations  in  the  various  languages,  a  list  of  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  Societies  have  published  the  Scriptures,  and  other  lists  and  indexes  are 
also  included.  The  volume  is  available  in  the  USA  from  the  American  Bible 
Society. 
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Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Bible,  Helps  for  Translators,  vol.  XI  (London:  United 
Bible  Societies,  1972,  paper  $2),  xv  and  207  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed. 

Intended  as  a  help  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  encountered  in  translating 
terms  for  animals  and  plants  in  the  Bible,  the  volume  offers  brief  articles  (often 
with  sketches),  first  on  the  fauna  and  then  on  the  flora,  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  English  designation.  Each  entry  prints  the  English  word,  its  scien¬ 
tific  designation,  Hebrew  and/or  Greek  equivalents,  a  description  of  the  animal 
or  plant,  a  list  of  biblical  references,  and  (where  necessary)  a  discussion  of 
difficult  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  American  Bible  Society  dis¬ 
tributes  the  book  in  the  USA. 

K.  Haacker,  Die  Autoritdt  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  Calwer  Hefte  125  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer,  1972,  paper  DM  2.90),  44  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0394-8. 

The  text  of  a  lecture  given  before  the  Kirchlich-theologische  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft  in  Tubingen  in  1971.  The  author  first  explores  the  questions  raised  by 
the  terms  “authority,”  “holy”  and  “Scripture”  and  then  tries  to  formulate  some 
responses  to  these  problems.  A  final  section  deals  with  the  relationship  of  the 
Scripture  principle  to  biblical  theology  and  the  Reformation. 

Herald  Biblical  Booklets  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald,  1972,  paper  $.95  each). 

J.  Becker,  The  Formation  of  the  Old  Testament,  trans.  W.  Wifall,  77  pp. 

LCN:  72-77455.  ISBN:  8199-0214-4. 

G.  Lohfink,  The  Gospels.  God's  Word  in  Human  Words ,  trans.  W.  R.  Poehl- 

mann,  68  pp.  LCN:  72-77453.  ISBN:  8199-0212-8. 

L.  Schenke,  Glory  and  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  trans.  R. 

Scroggs,  72  pp.  LCN:  72-77454.  ISBN:  8199-0213-6. 

A.  Weiser,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus  Then  and  Now,  trans.  D.  L.  Tiede,  44  pp. 

LCN:  72-77452.  ISBN:  8199-0211-x. 

These  four  booklets  inaugurate  a  series  under  the  general  editorship  of  R.  J. 
Karris.  Becker  explains  the  origins  and  growth  of  the  various  books  in  the  OT 
while  Lohfink  examines  the  human  and  divine  elements  in  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  and  summarizes  his  position  with  the  phrasing  of  the  title:  “the  word 
of  God  in  human  words.”  Using  Mk  4:35-41  as  his  basic  text,  Schenke  attempts 
to  show  that  Mark  presents  Jesus  as  the  Lord  of  glory  who  must  travel  the  way 
of  the  cross  and  that  Mark’s  community  is  urged  to  come  to  grips  with  persecu¬ 
tion  and  suffering  by  following  Jesus  on  the  way  of  the  cross.  Weiser  stresses 
the  notion  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  part  of  his  message  of  salvation  and 
proceeds  to  examine  various  aspects  of  the  NT  miracles  in  the  light  of  this 
insight. 

The  Holy  Bible.  Revised  Standard  Version  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  with  the  Apocrypha/Deuterocanonical  Books.  An  Ecumenical  Edition 
(London — New  York:  Collins,  1973,  paper),  xvi,  843,  223  and  242  pp.  (in  1 
vol.). 

The  volume  reprints  the  RSV  arranged  in  the  following  way:  (1)  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  OT  as  in  Protestant  Bibles;  (2)  the  deuterocanonical  books, 
namely  Tobit,  Judith,  the  Greek  additions  to  Esther  presented  along  with  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Esther,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Baruch,  the  Greek  additions 
to  Daniel,  1 — 2  Maccabees;  apocrypha  not  regarded  as  canonical  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  but  included  in  the  Vulgate,  namely,  1 — 2  Esdras  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh;  (3)  the  books  of  the  NT. 
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Jesus  N.  Biblische  Verfremdungen.  Experimente  junger  Schriftstellcr,  ed.  A. 
Grabner-Haider  (Zurich — Cologne:  Benziger,  1972,  paper  DM  7.80),  182  pp. 
ISBN:  3-545-23018-X. 

Twenty-eight  brief  essays,  almost  all  dealing  with  individual  texts,  have  been 
gathered  together  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  familiarity  which  frequently 
blinds  us  to  the  meaning  of  biblical  texts.  The  contributions  vary  from  theological 
meditations  to  poems.  By  way  of  conclusion  the  editor  presents  a  43-page  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  method  of  V erfremdung  and  its  implications  for  theology  and 
preaching. 

P.-£.  Langevin,  Bibliographic  biblique  1930-1970  (Quebec:  Les  Presses  de 
l’Universite  Laval,  1972,  $45),  xxviii  and  941  pp.  Indexed. 

The  references  found  in  the  bibliography  are  taken  primarily  from  seventy 
Catholic  periodicals  published  in  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  between  1930  and  1970  inclusive.  Further  references  are  taken  from 
other  Catholic  works  (books,  collected  volumes,  etc.)  published  during  the  same 
period.  The  material  is  divided  into  five  major  sections  (introduction,  OT,  NT, 
Jesus  Christ,  biblical  themes)  and  presented  under  more  than  a  thousand  head¬ 
ings.  An  author  index  and  a  table  of  headings  (in  five  languages)  complete  the 
volume.  A  second  volume,  which  will  cover  a  considerably  wider  range  of 
journals  and  books,  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  three  or  four  years. 

J.  Lindblom,  The  Bible:  A  Modern  Understanding,  trans.  E.  FI.  Wahlstrom 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1973,  paper  $3.95),  viii  and  197  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN :  72-91525.  ISBN:  0-8006-0125-4. 

A  translation  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Tio  Kapitel  om  Bibeln  (1969),  as 
slightly  revised  by  the  author  for  this  English  edition.  The  major  topics  are  the 
matter  of  the  canon;  the  texts,  languages,  and  MSS  of  the  OT  and  NT;  the 
Bible  as  literature;  problems  of  authorship;  interpretation;  the  Bible  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  document;  the  relationship  of  the  two  Testaments;  and  the  religious  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Bible.  The  author  is  professor  emeritus  of  OT  at  the  University  of 
Lund. 

E.  Lohse,  Die  Entstehung  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Theologische  Wissenschaft, 
Band  4  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1972,  paper  DM  17),  159  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-17-23901 1-x. 

Part  of  a  series  intending  to  present  for  theologians  and  religious  educators 
basic  information  on  various  areas  of  contemporary  Evangelical  theology,  this 
volume  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all  the  books  of  the  NT.  After  brief  remarks 
on  Einleitung  in  relation  to  exegesis  and  NT  theology,  the  author  then  adopts 
the  following  order:  forms  and  Gattungen  of  early  Christian  preaching  and 
teaching,  early  Christian  letters  in  general,  the  authentic  Pauline  letters,  the 
Deuteropaulines,  forms  and  Gattungen  of  the  oral  Jesus-tradition,  the  Synoptics 
and  Acts,  Jn  and  the  Johannine  letters,  other  NT  letters,  and  Rev.  For  each 
major  subject  the  author  provides  bibliographical  information,  summaries  of 
content,  discussions  of  authorship  and  date,  and  examinations  of  special  ques¬ 
tions.  A  chapter  on  the  text  of  the  NT  concludes  the  volume. 

A.  Marshall,  New  Testament  Greek  Primer  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1972, 
$3.50),  168  pp.  Indexed. 

A  reissue  of  the  1962  British  edition  [NT A  8,  p.  146]. 
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Moderne  Exegese  und  liistorische  Wissenschaft,  ed.  J.  M.  Hollenbach,  S.J.,  and 
H.  Staudinger  (Trier:  Spee-Verlag,  1972,  paper  DM  21.80),  169  pp.  ISBN: 
3-87760-060-3. 

The  volume  contains  ten  major  papers:  W.  Knevels  on  the  premisses  for 
calling  exegesis  a  historical  science;  W.  Marcus  on  God  after  the  death  of 
theology;  W.  A.  de  Pater  on  transcendence  and  modern  thought  in  relation  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  H.  E.  Stier  on  the  premisses,  methods  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  historical  science;  P.  Blaser  on  the  applicability  of  the  methods  of 
historical  research  to  the  NT ;  H.  Conzelmann  on  the  unity  of  the  NT  writings; 
H.  Kraft  on  the  special  self-consciousness  of  the  authors  of  the  NT  writings;  H. 
von  Campenhausen  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  “historical  facts”; 
G.  Harbsmeier  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  central  expressions 
of  theology;  and  P.  Neuenzeit  on  the  consequences  of  modern  exegesis  and 
historical  science  for  the  church’s  preaching  and  teaching.  The  volume  also 
presents  summaries  of  the  discussions  inspired  by  the  papers,  which  were  first 
given  at  a  1969  conference  sponsored  by  the  Deutsches  Institut  fur  Bildung 
und  Wissen. 

A.  Q.  Morton  et  al.,  It's  Greek  to  the  Computer  (Montreal:  Harvest  House, 
1971,  $8.50),  129  pp.,  19  tables.  LCN :  78-143615.  ISBN:  88772-114-1. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  computer  in  literature,  this  vol¬ 
ume  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  new  stylometric  analysis  by  A.  D. 
Winspear  and  then  presents  three  chapters  by  A.  Q.  Morton  which  explain  the 
method  in  some  detail.  The  two  then  collaborate  in  applying  the  method  to  the 
Seventh  Letter  of  Plato,  the  Axiochus,  the  Epinomis,  the  Timaeus  Looms,  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Morton  is  presently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  department  of  computer  science  at  Edinburgh  and  minister  of  Gulross 
Abbey. 

The  New  Compact  Topical  Bible,  comp.  G.  Wharton,  Bible  Handbook  Series 
(Grand  Rapids  Zondervan,  1972,  $4.95),  viii  and  536  pp.  LCN:  72-83885. 

A  topical  Bible  is  defined  in  the  preface  as  “an  organization  of  scripture 
verses  by  subjects  or  topics — even  though  the  topic  itself  may  not  be  among  the 
words  found  in  the  text.”  The  compact  edition  of  the  Zondervan  Topical  Bible 
presents  only  the  biblical  references  (not  the  full  texts),  introduces  new  sub- 
topics  and  adds  approximately  100  new  topics. 

A.  C.  Partridge,  English  Biblical  Translation,  The  Language  Library  (Lon¬ 
don:  Deutsch,  1973,  £3.75),  x  and  246  pp.  Bibliography,  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-233- 
96129-1. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  P  isolates  the  problems  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  English  and  examines  the  sources  and  texts  at  the  disposal  of  the  trans¬ 
lators.  Beginning  from  Aldred’s  gloss  on  the  Lindesfarne  Gospels  and  continuing 
through  the  NEB,  he  relates  English  Bible  versions  to  their  changing  linguistic 
background.  Among  the  major  items  discussed  are  the  translations  of  J.  Wyclif, 
W.  Tyndale  and  M.  Coverdale;  the  Rheims-Douai  version;  the  King  James 
Bible;  RV  and  RSV ;  the  individual  translations  published  by  J.  Moffatt,  R.  A. 
Knox  and  J.  B.  Phillips;  and  the  Jerusalem  Bible  and  the  NEB.  In  his  dis¬ 
cussions  the  author,  who  holds  a  chair  in  English  language  at  the  University  of 
Witwatersrand,  analyzes  specific  biblical  passages. 
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A.  Rabil,  Jr.,  Erasmus  and  the  New  Testament:  The  Mind  of  a  Christian 
Humanist  (San  Antonio:  Trinity  University  Press,  1972,  $6),  xvi  and  190  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN :  71-184768.  ISBN:  0-911536-45-0. 

This  work  aims  to  show  that  “Erasmus’  intellectual  development  was  at  every 
turning  point  .  .  .  dependent  upon  some  self-conscious  resolution  of  the  conflict 
between  a  vaguely  felt  childhood  religion  and  an  adolescent  love  of  Latin  liter¬ 
ature.”  In  developing  this  point  R  examines  topics  such  as  Erasmus’  intellectual 
development  and  the  relationship  between  religion  and  humanism  in  it,  his 
methodology  for  studying  the  Bible  in  general  and  as  illustrated  in  his  annota¬ 
tions  and  paraphrase  of  Romans,  and  the  theology  behind  this  methodology.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  Romans.  The 
author  is  now  associate  professor  of  humanities  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  College  at  Old  Westbury. 

Religion  and  the  Humanizing  of  Man.  Plenary  Addresses,  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Learned  Societies  in  the  Field  of  Religion,  1-5  September  1972,  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  California,  ed  J.  M.  Robinson  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Water¬ 
loo,  Ont. :  Council  on  the  Study  of  Religion,  1973,  paper  $3),  iv  and  226  pp. 
LCN :  72-89574. 

A  reprint  of  the  1972  edition  [NT A  17,  pp.  116-117]  with  the  addition  of 
essays  by  N.  S.  Momaday  and  L.  A.  Fiedler. 

G.  Rinaldi  and  P.  de  Benedetti,  Introduzione  al  Nuovo  Testamento,  II  Nuovo 
Testamento  Commentario,  vol.  X  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Brescia:  Morcelliana,  1971, 
12,000  L),  1167  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

A  completely  revised  and  up-to-date  edition  of  the  introduction  prepared  for 
the  Italian  edition  of  the  Regensburger  NT.  Though  the  basic  structure  of  the 
first  edition  has  been  maintained,  the  chapters  have  been  subdivided  and  the 
section  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  made  more  compact.  There  are  eight  major 
parts:  the  general  introductory  bibliography;  the  Gospels  and  Acts;  Jesus  Christ 
(his  life  and  times,  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Judaism,  its  doctrines  and 
sects,  and  Christology)  ;  Paul  (his  letters  and  his  theology)  ;  the  Catholic 
Epistles;  John;  the  church  (Christian  origins,  the  philosophical  and  religious 
milieu  of  the  NT)  ;  and  the  NT  (its  text  and  transmission;  its  Greek;  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  rabbinic  writings,  to  Qumran,  to  classical  literature;  the  NT  apocrypha 
and  a  new  section  on.  Nag  Hammadi).  Each  section  within  the  major  parts  has 
its  own  bibliography. 

D.  S.  Russell,  The  Background  to  Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews  Occasional  Papers,  No.  32  (London: 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews,  1971,  paper  lOp),  12  pp. 

A  brief  survey  of  OT  interpretation  in  the  intertestamental  period  leads  the 
author  to  summarize  the  major  methods  under  the  headings  of  modernization, 
adaptation  and  allegorization.  Against  this  background  he  then  explores  the  use 
of  the  OT  in  the  NT.  The  lecture  was  given  in  June,  1971  at  Jews’  College, 
London. 

Studies  in  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature.  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Allen  P.  Wikgren,  ed.  D.  E.  Aune,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum,  vol. 
XXXIII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  72  gld.),  viii  and  274  pp.,  1  plate.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-03504-4. 

Nineteen  studies  presented  to  Professor  Wikgren  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th 
birthday  and  coincident  retirement  from  the  position  of  professor  of  NT  and 
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chairman  of  the  department  of  NT  and  early  Christian  literature  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Four  papers  deal  with  textual  and  lexicographical  matters: 
H.  J.  Cadbury  on  animals  and  symbolism  in  Lk-Acts  (the  ninth  in  his  series  of 
lexical  notes  on  Lk-Acts),  B.  M.  Metzger  on  the  text  of  Mt  1:16,  F.  V.  Filson 
on  capitalization  in  English  translations  of  Mt,  and  E.  C.  Colwell  on  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  Greek  NT  with  a  limited  critical  apparatus.  There  are  four 
literary  studies:  O.  Linton  on  reconsidering  the  problem  of  Q,  M.  J.  Suggs  on 
the  Christian  “two  ways”  tradition,  M.  Rist  on  pseudepigraphy  and  the  early 
Christians,  and  W.  A.  Beardslee  on  proverbs  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Nine  are 
historical  studies:  H.  M.  Teeple  on  the  historical  beginnings  of  resurrection 
faith,  B.  Reicke  on  Synoptic  prophecies  about  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  M. 
S.  Enslin  on  Luke  the  literary  physician,  H.  R.  Moehring  on  the  census  of 
Lk  2:1-2  as  an  apologetic  device,  K.  W.  Clark  on  the  Israel  of  God,  H.  M. 
Buck  on  the  redactions  of  Jn  and  the  mother  of  Jesus,  S.  E.  Johnson  on  un¬ 
solved  questions  about  early  Christianity  in  Anatolia,  D.  E.  Aune  on  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  early  Christian  “anti-sacramentalism,”  and  R.  M.  Grant  on  Chris¬ 
tians  and  imperial  economic  policy  in  the  early  4th  century.  Finally,  there  are 
two  theological  studies:  O.  Betz  on  the  so-called  “divine  man”  in  Mark’s 
Christology  and  G.  F.  Hawthorne  on  Christian  baptism  and  the  contribution  of 
Melito  of  Sardis.  R.  W.  Allison’s  biography  and  bibliography  of  the  honoree 
conclude  the  volume. 

P.  Stuhlmacher  et  al.,  Evangelisch-Katholischer  Kommentar  sum  Neuen 
Testament.  Vorarbeiten  Heft  4  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1972, 
paper  DM  16.80;  Einsiedeln:  Benziger),  139  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0334-2,  3-545- 
23016-3. 

This  further  volume  of  papers  preliminary  to  the  forthcoming  EKK  contains 
the  following  items:  P.  Stuhlmacher  on  problems  of  method  and  objectivity  in 
the  interconfessional  exposition  of  the  NT  along  with  replies  by  R.  Schnacken- 
burg  and  U.  Wilckens,  A.  Stock  on  the  method  proper  to  a  theological  com¬ 
mentary  with  a  reply  by  U.  Wilckens,  and  A.  Vogtle  on  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  Mk  1:9-11. 

Toward  a  Theology  for  the  Future,  ed.  D.  F.  Wells  and  C.  H.  Pinnock  (Carol 
Stream,  Ill.:  Creation  House,  1971,  $4.95),  329  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-163762. 

This  collection  of  eleven  essays  aims  “to  bring  together  contributions  by  lead¬ 
ing  evangelical  scholars  which  focus  on  a  problem  central  to  their  field  of 
study.”  Of  direct  relevance  to  NT  studies  are  E.  F.  Harrison’s  article  on  the 
tradition  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  P.  Robertson’s  article  on  the  outlook  for 
biblical  theology.  The  editors  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  Trinity  Evangelical 
Divinity  School  in  Deerfield,  Illinois. 

The  Word  in  the  World.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Frederick  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  ed. 
R.  J.  Clifford,  S.J.  and  G.  W.  MacRae,  S.J.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Weston  Col¬ 
lege  Press,  1973,  paper  $3.50),  x  and  282  pp.,  1  plate.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
72-97356. 

Presented  to  Professor  Moriarty  to  mark  his  60th  birthday,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  18  studies  by  the  honoree’s  former  students  at  Weston  College  between 
1951  and  1971.  The  contributions  cover  such  fields  as  OT,  NT,  patristics,  history 
of  liturgy,  contemporary  theology,  and  modern  literature.  Of  relevance  for  NT 
studies  are  S.  B.  Marrow  on  the  genre  of  apocalyptic  and  eschatology;  G.  W. 
MacRae  on  theology  and  irony  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  D.  J.  Harrington  on  the 
so-called  “early  catholic”  writings  of  the  NT ;  E.  J.  Kilmartin  on  the  content 
and  function  of  some  early  Eucharistic  prayers ;  R.  J.  Daly  on  the  hermeneutics 
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of  Origen;  J.  Begley  on  the  biblical  foundations  for  the  traditional  description 
of  Christ  as  prophet,  priest  and  king;  and  W.  M.  Abbott  on  interconfessional 
cooperation  in  Bible  work.  The  volume  also  includes  a  photograph  of  the 
honoree,  a  word  of  personal  appreciation  by  the  editors,  and  a  bibliography  of 
the  honoree’s  writings  compiled  by  M.  A.  Fahey. 

G.  Zuntz,  Opuscula  selecta.  Classica,  hellenistica,  Christiana  (Manchester: 
Manchester  University  Press,  1972,  £4.80),  vii  and  322  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  0-7190-0423-3. 

This  selection  of  articles  (almost  all  previously  published  in  some  form)  by 
the  emeritus  professor  of  Hellenistic  Greek  in  the  University  of  Manchester 
consists  of  eight  studies  on  classics,  eight  on  Hellenistic  literature  and  nine  on 
early  Christianity.  Directly  concerned  with  the  NT  are  the  studies  on  the 
“centurion”  of  Capernaum  and  his  authority  (Mt  8:5-13),  the  Western  text 
of  Acts,  the  report  about  the  “apostolic  council”  in  Acts  15,  the  text  of  the 
epistles,  the  role  of  the  textual  critic,  the  Byzantine  text  in  NT  criticism,  and 
a  piece  of  early  Christian  rhetoric  in  the  margin  of  Acts  7:51  in  codex  1739. 
There  are  also  studies  on  Erinys  in  Gnosticism,  the  opening  sentence  of  Melito’s 
Paschal  Homily,  and  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (three  items). 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

J.  Beutler,  S.J.,  Martyria.  Traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  sum  Zeug- 
nisthcma  bei  Johannes,  Frankfurter  Theologische  Studien,  10.  Band  (Frank¬ 
furt:  Knecht,  1972,  paper),  398  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7820- 
0253-9. 

After  a  detailed  investigation  of  martyrion  and  martyria  in  Greek  literature, 
the  OT,  later  Jewish  literature,  and  early  Christian  literature  apart  from  the 
Johannine  corpus,  B  then  examines  the  theme  in  Jn  and  the  Johnannine  epistles. 
In  this  second  part  there  are  considerations  on  the  possible  origins  of  the 
Johannine  witness-terminology,  the  various  witnesses  for  Christ  and  their  tradi¬ 
tion-historical  background,  Christ  as  the  witness  of  divine  revelation  and  the 
background  of  this  concept,  and  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  Johannine  witness 
terminology.  The  dissertation  was  directed  by  D.  Mollat  of  the  Gregorian  Uni¬ 
versity. 

W.  R.  F.  Browning,  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Luke,  Torch  Bible  Paper¬ 
backs  (London:  SCM,  1972,  paper  90p),  176  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-334- 
00940-5. 

First  published  in  1960  [NT A  5,  p.  110],  this  commentary  appears  now  in 
paperback  reprint  with  a  revised  bibliography.  The  author  is  now  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

K.  S.  L.  Clark,  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Luke,  The  Students’  J.B. 
(London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1972,  paper  90p),  201  pp.  ISBN:  0-232- 
51170-5. 

The  volume  presents  a  brief  introduction  to  Lk,  a  sketch  of  the  political  and 
religious  background  of  the  NT,  the  English  Jerusalem  Bible  text  of  Lk,  and 
91  pages  of  notes  on  the  text.  The  notes  introduce  large  sections  of  the  Gospel, 
explain  particular  verses  and  discuss  general  topics  such  as  the  virgin  birth, 
angels  and  Luke’s  version  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  series  is  designed  for 
students  in  British  secondary  schools. 
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X.  de  Chalendar,  Mort  sous  Ponce  Pilate  (Paris:  Fayard,  1971,  paper),  ix 
and  194  pp. 

Neither  a  commentary  nor  a  literary-critical  analysis,  this  consideration  of 
the  passion  narrative  is  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  most  important  events 
surrounding  Jesus’  death.  Among  the  major  topics  treated  are  the  opponents 
of  Jesus,  his  own  voluntary  acceptance  of  death,  the  message  and  identity  of 
Jesus,  and  the  resurrection. 

M.  Dibelius,  From  Tradition  to  Gospel ,  trans.  B.  L.  Woolf,  The  Library  of 
Theological  Translations  (Greenwood,  S.C.:  Attic,  1971,  $11;  London:  Clarke), 
xv  and  311  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  227-67752-8. 

A  reprint  of  W’s  translation  from  the  second  revised  edition  of  Die  Form- 
geschichte  des  Evangeliums  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  415].  It  appears  in  a  new  series 
intended  to  provide  translations  of  theological  classics  not  easily  available  in 
English;  W.  Barclay  is  editor  of  the  series. 

W.  L.  Duliere,  La  haute  terminologie  de  la  redaction  johannique.  Les  vocables 
qu’elle  a  introduits  chez  les  Greco-Romains:  Le  Logos-Verbe,  le  Paraclet- 
Esprit-Saint  et  le  Messias-Messie,  Collection  Latomus,  vol.  117  (Brussels: 
Latomus,  1970,  paper  130  Bel.  fr.),  83  pp. 

The  author  contends  that  John  designated  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  as 
Logos-Verbum  and  as  Paraclete.  His  language  shows  John  to  have  been  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  person  whose  knowledge  of  Palestine  was  not  as  good  as  often 
imagined.  Duliere  considers  the  word  kosmos  in  the  Johannine  literature,  the 
creative  originality  of  John,  and  the  ideas  of  the  “true,”  the  “light”  and  the 
Logos.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  two  Paracletes,  Jesus  himself  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  John’s  coinage  of  the  word  “Messiah”  and  the  remarkable 
omission  of  diatheke  from  the  Gospel  are  then  taken  up.  The  monograph  has 
eight  appendices  as  well  as  a  discursive  table  of  contents. 

A.  Holl,  Jesus  in  Bad  Company,  trans.  S.  King  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  1973,  $5.95),  159  pp.  LCN :  72-78146.  ISBN:  0-03-0013860. 

An  English  translation  of  Jesus  in  schlechter  Gesellschaft  [NT A  16,  p.  371]. 

Y.  Ibuki,  Die  Wahrheit  im  J ohanne Sevang elium,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  39 
(Bonn:  Hanstein,  1972,  cloth  DM  92,  paper  83),  xxii  and  366  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7756-1038-3. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  H.  Schlier  and  presented  to  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1970,  first  reviews  the  debate  about  the 
meaning  of  truth  in  Jn  and  analyzes  in  detail  those  passages  which  can  shed 
the  most  light  on  this  topic.  Under  the  general  heading  “Jesus  Christ  and  the 
truth”  passages  such  as  Jn  8:31-47;  17:17-19;  18:37;  1:14,  17;  14:6  and  5:33-35 
are  treated,  while  under  the  heading  “Holy  Spirit  and  the  truth”  texts  such  as 
14:15-17;  15:26-2 7;  16:12-15  and  4:23-24  are  discussed.  A  final  section  on  “the 
truth  and  men”  is  especially  concerned  with  3:20-21  and  the  theme  of  “doing  the 
truth.” 

J.  Jeremias,  La  derniere  cene.  Les  paroles  de  Jesus,  trans.  M.  Benzerath  and 
R.  Henning,  Lectio  Divina  75  (Paris:  Cerf,  1972,  paper  53  F),  337  pp.  Indexed. 

A  French  version  of  Die  Abendmahlszvorte  Jesu  (4th  ed.,  1967),  translated 
into  English  as  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus  [NT A  11,  p.  151]. 
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E.  Krankl,  Jesus  dcr  Knecht  Gottcs.  Die  heilsgeschichtliche  Stcllung  Jcsu  in 
den  Rcdcn  der  Apostelgeschichte ,  Biblische  Untersuchungen,  Band  8  (Regens¬ 
burg:  Pustet,  1972,  paper  DM  42),  xii  and  239  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7917- 
0334-x. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  O.  Kuss  and  presented  to  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  Munich,  begins  with  a  detailed  history  of  scholarship  on 
the  speeches  in  Acts  in  the  light  of  source  analysis,  Tendenz- criticism,  form- 
criticism  and  composition-criticism.  The  second  part  of  the  book  examines  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  according  to  these  speeches.  Among  the  major  themes 
emphasized  are  Jesus  as  Son  of  David,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  Jesus’  pub¬ 
lic  work,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  his  exaltation,  his  role,  and  his  relationship 
to  the  eschatological  event.  The  author  deals  with  these  topics  by  detailed 
exegeses  of  relevant  passages  in  the  speeches. 

H.  Leisegang,  Pneuma  Hagion.  Der  Ursprung  des  Geistbegriffs  der  synoptischen 
Evangelien  aits  der  griechischen  Mystik  [1922],  Veroffentlichungen  des  For- 
schungsinstituts  fiir  vergleichende  Religionsgeschichte  an  der  Universitat  Leip- 
zigs,  Nr.  4  (Hildesheim — New  York:  Olms,  1970,  paper  DM  29.80),  vi  and 
150  pp.  Indexed. 

An  unaltered  reprint  of  L’s  classic  study.  After  brief  introductory  comments, 
the  work  examines  the  concept  of  spirit  in  the  Synoptics  and  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  baptism  by  fire,  baptism  in  the 
Jordan,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  phrase  “poor  in  spirit.”  A  final  chapter  offers  obser¬ 
vations  regarding  early  Christian  mysticism  and  Hellenistic  mystical  and  ethical 
thought. 

T.  Lorenzen,  Der  Lieblingsjungcr  im  Johannesevangelium.  Eine  redaktionsge- 
schichtlicher  Studie,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  55  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches 
Bibelwerk,  1971,  paper  DM  8.80),  119  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-460-0355 1-X. 

Originally  part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  Schweizer  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Zurich  in  1971,  this  study  aims  not  to  say 
ivJio  the  beloved  disciple  was  but  to  explore  what  the  Evangelist  wished  to  say 
bv  his  use  of  that  figure.  The  tradition-historical  analysis  of  the  relevant  texts 
(Jn  13:21-30;  19:25-27;  20:2-10;  1:35-42;  18:15-18;  19:34b-35;  21:1-7  and 
21:18-25)  leads  L  to  conclude  that  the  figure  of  the  beloved  disciple  has  been 
joined  to  the  tradition  by  the  Evangelist  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  identify 
him  with  one  of  the  unnamed  disciples  of  1:35-42.  The  second  major  section 
attempts  to  locate  the  figure  in  the  wider  context  of  Johannine  theology.  The 
author  is  presently  assistant  professor  of  NT  at  Southeastern  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 

I.  Maisch,  Die  Heilung  des  Geldhmten.  Eine  exegetisch-traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung  zu  Mk  2,1-12,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  52  (Stuttgart:  Kathol¬ 
isches  Bibelwerk,  1971,  paper  DM  12.80),  139  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-460-03521-8. 

This  revised  and  abbreviated  form  of  M’s  1970  doctoral  dissertation  done  at 
Freiburg  under  the  direction  of  A.  Vogtle  begins  with  a  translation  of  Mk  2:1- 
12  and  an  attempt  to  get  at  Mark’s  Vorlage.  A  discussion  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  taking  the  passage  as  a  literary  unity  leads  to  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  original  account  of  the  healing  along  with  a  consideration  of  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  adding  the  material  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  last  major 
chapter  aims  to  situate  the  pericope  in  its  present  context  in  Mk. 
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Das  Markusevangelium  sa'idisch.  Text  der  Handschrift  P Palau  Rib.  lnv.-Nr. 
182  mit  den  Varianten  der  Handschrift  M  569,  ed.  H.  Quecke,  Papyrologica 
Castroctaviana  4  (Barcelona:  Papyrologica  Castroctaviana,  1972,  paper  9,600 
L  or  $16),  xiii  and  184  pp.,  3  plates,  2  figs.  Bibliography. 

This  MS  of  the  Sahidic  Mk  comes  from  the  Palau-Ribes  collection,  which 
belongs  to  the  papyrological  seminar  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Barcelona, 
and  is  dated  by  the  editor  to  the  5th  century.  In  his  introduction  Q  presents  a 
material  description  of  the  text,  an  analysis  of  the  scribe’s  practices,  a  study  of 
the  text’s  language,  and  remarks  on  its  divisions  and  its  age.  The  main  part  of 
the  volume  consists  of  the  Sahidic  text  of  Mk  according  to  PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr. 
182.  The  first  apparatus  offers  notes  on  the  MS  while  the  second  provides  the 
variants  from  M  569  (9th  century)  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  The 
Biblical  Institute  Press  in  Rome  distributes  the  series. 

J.  P.  Miranda,  Der  V at er,  der  mich  gesandt  hat.  Religionsgeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchungen  zu  den  johanneischen  Sendungsformeln.  Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur 
johanneischen  Christologie  und  Ekklesiologie,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften, 
Reihe  XXIII.  Theologie,  Bd.  7  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1972,  paper  DM  52;  Frank¬ 
furt:  P.  Lang),  viii  and  443  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-00735-4. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  K.  H.  Schelkle  and  presented  to  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1971,  first  examines  the  Johannine 
understanding  of  “sending”  on  the  basis  of  detailed  analyses  of  apostellein , 
pempein,  er  chest  hai,  katabainein,  anabenai,  phaneroun,  photizein  and  phainein, 
and  didonai.  The  next  major  section  deals  with  formulas  used  in  Jn  to  describe 
the  process  of  sending  (e.g.  “God  sent  his  Son”)  and  with  the  use  of  the  theme 
in  Hellenistic-Jewish  Wisdom  literature,  Christian-Gnostic  writings,  Mandaean 
and  Manichaean  works,  the  Hymn  of  the  Pearl,  and  the  OT  prophetic  tradition. 
An  examination  of  the  figure  of  the  eschatological  prophet  in  Christianity  and 
Judaism  prepares  for  the  author’s  concluding  remarks  on  the  self-understanding 
and  structure  of  the  Johannine  community. 

F.  Neirynck,  Duality  in  Mark.  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Markan  Re¬ 
daction,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  XXXI  (Lou¬ 
vain:  Leuven  University  Press,  1972,  paper  350  Bel.  fr.),  214  pp.  Indexed. 

Three  articles  appearing  in  EpliTheolLov  during  1971-72  [§§  16-167,  869; 
17-133]  are  published  together  here  in  book  form.  F.  Van  Segbroeck  and  G. 
Selong  compiled  indexes  for  the  study,  which  is  being  distributed  by  J.  Duculot 
in  Gembloux. 

W.  Nicol,  The  Semeia  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Tradition  and  Redaction,  Supple¬ 
ments  to  Novum  Testamentum,  vol.  XXXII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  48  gld.),  x 
and  155  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-034 77-3. 

Originally  a  Kampen  dissertation  directed  by  H.  Ridderbos,  this  study  aims 
to  apply  the  methods  of  source-criticism,  form-criticism  and  redaction-criticism 
to  the  semeia  of  Jn.  First,  on  the  basis  of  indications  such  as  form,  style,  aporias 
and  ideological  tensions,  N  separates  the  semeia -traditions  from  their  Johannine 
redaction.  The  second  major  section  deals  with  the  character  of  the  semeia- 
traditions  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  “the  few  possible  indications  of  Hellen¬ 
istic  influence  seem  to  melt  away  when  they  are  placed  next  to  the  numerous 
Jewish  features”  of  the  semeia- source.  The  final  chapter  examines  the  Johannine 
redaction  of  the  source  and  sees  in  it  an  effort  to  balance  the  mighty  glory  of 
the  exalted  Christ  with  an  equal  weight  of  earthly  glory. 
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A.  Orbe,  S.J.,  Parabolas  Evangelicas  en  San  Ireneo,  2  vols.,  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Cristianos  331-332  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1972,  570  ptas.),  xi 
and  460  pp.,  vii  and  515  pp.  Indexed. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  parables  and  their  interpretation  in 
Irenaeus,  Orbe  analyzes  the  exegesis  of  19  parables  in  2nd-century  writings. 
Irenaeus'  exegesis  exhibits  both  positive  characteristics  revealing  his  own  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  negative  ones  revealing  anti-Valentinian  and  anti-Marcionite 
biases.  The  treatment  of  each  parable  follows  a  more  or  less  consistent  pattern 
that  permits  Orbe  to  examine  its  exegesis  in  the  writings  which  antedate 
Irenaeus  and  in  that  of  his  contemporaries  before  examining  the  parable  in  the 
exegesis  of  Irenaeus  himself.  The  goal  is  to  open  up  a  perspective  particularly 
on  the  Christology  of  the  scriptural  theology  that  may  seem  to  have  been  born 
mature  in  the  2nd  century. 

Origbne.  Commentaire  sur  VfLvangile  selon  Matthieu.  Tome  1  ( Livres  X  et 
XI),  ed.  and  trans.  R.  Girod,  Sources  Chretiennes  162  (Paris:  Cerf,  1970, 
paper),  394  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  text  published  in  this  volume  represents  Origen’s  commentary  on  Mt 
13:36 — 15:38.  In  his  introduction  the  editor-translator  first  discusses  the  date 
of  composition  and  examines  why  it  was  that  Origen  waited  until  so  late  to 
publish  a  commentary  on  Mt.  Girod  then  explains  that,  despite  the  anti- Jewish 
polemic,  the  work  was  composed  for  Christians  rather  than  for  Jews.  After  a 
survey  of  contents  there  is  an  extensive  discussion  of  Origen’s  notion  of  divine 
pedagogy.  There  are  also  brief  remarks  on  his  methods  of  exegesis,  prior  com¬ 
mentators  on  Mt,  and  the  sources  employed.  The  text  is  basically  that  of  E. 
Klostermann  (1935)  in  the  series  Die  Griechischen  Christlichen  Schriftsteller, 
with  some  modifications  introduced  by  the  editor.  A  French  translation  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  are  also  provided. 

H.  Patsch,  Abendmahl  und  historischer  Jesus ,  Calwer  Theologische  Mono- 
graphien,  Reihe  A:  Bibelwissenschaft,  Band  1  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1972,  paper 
DM  34),  390  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0386-7. 

This  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  Evangelical  faculty 
of  theology  at  Munich  in  1970  tries  to  relate  research  on  the  Last  Supper  to 
research  on  the  historical  Jesus.  After  an  examination  of  historical  analogues 
to  the  Last  Supper  and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  surrounding  the  NT  texts, 
P  presents  literary-critical  and  form-critical  studies  of  the  Last  Supper  accounts 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  search  for  the  Urform.  He  concludes  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  construct  a  stemma  of  texts  or  to  treat  the  words  as  the  ipsissima 
vox  Jesu.  The  other  major  chapters  deal  with  the  so-called  eschatological  out¬ 
look  of  Jesus  and  the  theme  of  atonement. 

C.  Rau,  Struktur  und  Rhythmus  ini  Johannes-Evangelium.  Eine  Untersuchung 
iibcr  die  Komposition  des  vierten  Evangeliums,  Schriften  zur  Religionserkenntnis 
(Stuttgart:  Urachhaus,  1972,  paper  DM  14),  171  pp.,  1  folding  chart.  ISBN: 
3-87838-157-3. 

Heavily  indebted  to  R.  Steiner’s  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Johannine  structure  posits  a  series  of  chiastic  relationships  among 
stylistic  elements  and  governing  themes.  Three  sevenfold  rhythmic  patterns  are 
discerned:  the  signs,  the  ego  eimi  sayings,  and  the  agape  passages.  Concluding 
chapters  deal  with  Jn  as  a  whole  and  with  several  special  topics  (the  relation 
of  Jn  to  the  other  Gospels,  vocabulary,  style,  etc.).  The  last  twenty  pages  of  the 
volume  contain  the  notes,  and  a  folding  chart  at  the  back  gives  a  conspectus  of 
the  compositional  theory. 
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B.  Rigaux,  Dieu  I’a  rcssuscitc.  Exegese  et  theologie  biblique,  Studii  Biblici 
Franciscani  Analecta  4  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1973,  paper  550  Bel.  fr.),  xii  and 
474  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originating  from  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  1971  at  the  Studium  Bibli- 
cum  Fransciscanum  in  Jerusalem,  this  volume  first  deals  with  matters  such  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Jewish  thought  at  the  time  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  the  kerygmatic  formulas  in  the  speeches  in  Acts,  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  risen  one,  and  the  Christological  hymns.  The 
second  major  section  treats  the  Christophanies  and  the  problems  connected  with 
them.  Here  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  visit  to  the  tomb  on  Easter,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  to  individuals  and  to  the  apostles,  and  the  relationships  between  tra¬ 
dition  and  history  in  these  accounts.  The  final  section  is  concerned  with  notions 
such  as  God  who  raises  up  the  dead,  Jesus  as  the  risen  one,  the  light  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  dead  in  Christ. 

S.  Sabugal,  Christos.  Investigacion  exegetica  sobre  la  cristologia  joannea 
(Barcelona:  Herder,  1972,  paper),  xxxi  and  565  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Professor  of  the  history  of  exegesis  at  the  “Augustinianum”  in  Rome,  the 
author  dedicates  this  work  to  an  exegetical  investigation  of  the  Christological 
title  most  frequently  used  in  the  Johannine  writings.  The  first  part  analyzes  the 
title  in  the  biblical  Jewish  background  (OT,  the  Apocrypha,  Qumran,  rabbinic 
literature,  Synoptics,  Acts,  Paul,  Catholic  Epistles).  The  central  part  of  the 
work  takes  up  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  of  John,  investigating  the  messianic 
title  in  various  levels  to  determine  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  literary  forms.  The 
title  in  Rev  is  left  to  an  appendix.  The  third  part  examines  the  Johannine 
Christology  in  the  light  of  the  title  Christos.  In  addition  to  the  appendix  on  Rev 
there  is  another  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Greek  apologists.  An  18-page 
bibliography  and  indexes  are  included.  [Sabugal  has  summarized  his  work  in 
Augustinianum  (§  17-993);  cf.  also  §§  17-1079,  1212.] 

H.-H.  Schroeder,  Eltern  und  Kinder  in  der  Verkundigung  Jesu.  Eine  her- 
meneutische  und  exegetische  Untersuchung ,  Theologische  Forschung  53  (Ham¬ 
burg:  Reich,  1972,  paper  DM  22),  191  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author  has  divided  his  discussion  into  two  major  sections:  hermeneutic- 
systematic  and  exegetical.  In  the  first  part  he  examines  the  methodological 
considerations  which  one  must  take  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  “intention 
of  Jesus”  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  parents  and  children.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “eschatology”  and  the  historical  background  of  the  topic  are 
also  studied.  The  second  part  offers  detailed  exegetical  analyses  of  Lk  14:26; 
Mk  3:20-21,  31-35;  10:28-30;  13:12  and  7:9-13;  from  these  S  draws  method¬ 
ological  and  theological  conclusions.  H.  Kimmerle  has  provided  a  foreword  to 
the  volume. 

S.  Schulz,  Q.  Die  SpruchqueUe  der  Evangelisten.  (Zurich:  Theologischer 
Verlag,  1972,  78  Sw.  fr.  or  DM  70),  508  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-290- 
11305-1. 

- ,  Griechisch-dcutsche  Synopse  der  Q-Vberliefer ungen  (Zurich:  Theo¬ 
logischer  Verlag,  1972,  paper  18.80  Sw.  fr.  or  DM  17.50),  106  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
290-1 1306-x. 

After  a  survey  of  research  on  Q  from  J.  G.  Eichhorn  to  the  present,  S  con¬ 
cludes  that  Q  was  composed  from  older  Palestinian  traditions  joined  with  more 
recent  Hellenistic  Jewish-Christian  material.  The  main  part  of  the  work  seeks 
to  uncover  the  kerygina  of  the  Jewish-Christian  communities  which  stand  be- 
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hind  the  source  by  detailed  analyses  of  individual  sayings.  The  sayings  of  the 
older  Palestinian-Syrian  community  are  grouped  under  these  headings:  post- 
Easter  enthusiasm,  the  charismatic-eschatological  sharpening  of  the  Law,  and 
the  prophetic  gospel  of  God  the  creator  who  is  near  to  man.  The  sayings  of  the 
younger  Syrian  community  are  gathered  under  these  headings:  the  earthly 
Jesus,  delay  of  the  parousia,  judgment  upon  Israel,  the  “bringing  home”  of  tax 
collectors  and  sinners,  and  discipleship  and  community.  The  accompanying 
pamphlet  presents  the  Q-logia  as  they  are  found  in  Mt  and  Lk  in  Greek  text 
with  German  translations  on  facing  pages.  The  author  is  professor  Ordinaries 
of  NT  at  Zurich. 

D.  F.  Strauss,  The  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined  [1892],  trans.  G.  Eliot, 
ed.  P.  C.  Hodgson,  Lives  of  Jesus  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1972,  paper 
$12),  812  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  72-75655.  ISBN:  0-8006-1 27 1-X. 

A  reprint  of  George  Eliot’s  translation,  first  published  in  1846.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  prepared  for  this  edition  P.  Hodgson  traces  S’s  theological  development 
from  1825  to  1840  and  provides  background  information  on  the  Eliot  trans¬ 
lation.  Also,  the  prefaces  to  the  four  German  editions  have  been  translated  into 
English  for  the  first  time.  Annotations  to  the  text,  the  translation  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  section  of  the  3rd  edition  of  The  Life  of  Jesus,  a  list  of  post-Reformation 
works  cited  by  S,  and  a  bibliography  of  his  works  and  of  works  about  him  com¬ 
plete  the  volume. 

R.  Summers,  Commentary  on  Luke  (Waco,  Tex.:  Word,  1972,  $8.95),  338  pp. 
LCN:  72-84172. 

After  introductory  remarks  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  religion  and 
chairman  of  the  department  at  Baylor  University,  offers  a  detailed  outline  of 
the  Gospel.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  text 
in  which  S  has  focused  on  Luke’s  emphasis  on  Jesus  as  the  universal  Savior  and 
on  Jesus’  teaching  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  his  return.  In  the  course 
of  the  commentary  he  also  stresses  the  interrelationships  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  introduces  relevant  material  from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

D.  H.  van  Daalen,  The  Real  Resurrection  (London:  Collins,  1972,  £2.25), 
191  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-00-215707-1. 

The  three  chapters  of  this  book  treat  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  (in 
each  of  the  Synoptics  and  in  Acts,  John,  Paul,  and  the  longer  ending  of  Mk), 
the  nature  of  the  event  (its  relation  to  history,  eschatology,  myth,  cosmology, 
immortality  and  faith),  and  the  message  of  the  resurrection  (God  in  Christ, 
the  truth  about  God,  the  truth  about  man,  Christ  the  Lord).  The  author,  trained 
in  Holland,  is  now  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  England. 

G.  A.  Wells,  The  Jesus  of  the  Early  Christians.  A  Study  in  Christian  Origins 
(London:  Pemberton,  1971,  £2.25;  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Prometheus),  vi  and  362  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  301-71014-7. 

Can  the  NT  documents  be  explained  without  our  making  the  assumption  that 
Jesus  really  lived?  To  answer  this  central  question  W  begins  by  examining  the 
Gospel  miracles,  the  teaching  and  prophecy  of  Jesus,  and  the  trial  and  cruci¬ 
fixion  narratives.  A  search  of  the  Gospels  and  other  early  Christian  evidence 
leads  him  to  conclude  “that  Christianity  as  we  know  it  has  not  evolved  from  the 
activities  of  the  Jesus  whose  career  is  given  in  the  gospels.”  Chapters  on  pagan 
and  Jewish  testimony  and  on  the  criteria  of  historicity  precede  the  author’s 
own  exposition  of  Christian  origins,  which  stresses  the  combination  of  Jewish 
messianic  hopes  with  pagan  notions  of  dying  and  redeeming  gods.  Observations 
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on  studies  of  Jesus  by  G.  Bornkamm,  F.  Morison,  H.  J.  Schonfield  and  A. 
Schweitzer  conclude  the  volume. 

W.  Wrede,  The  Messianic  Secret,  trans.  J.  C.  G.  Greig,  The  Library  of 
Theological  Translations  (Greenwood,  S.C.:  Attic,  1971,  $12.50;  London: 
Clarke),  xxi  and  292  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  227-67717-X. 

An  English  translation  of  Das  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  Evangelien  (1901). 
In  dealing  with  the  Gospel  tradition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  W  devotes 
more  than  half  his  study  to  Mk  and  emphasizes  the  theme  of  the  Messiah’s 
self-concealment  despite  revelation.  The  theme  is  then  examined  in  the  other 
Gospels  in  an  effort  to  illumine  Mark’s  theological  stance.  Finally,  he  offers 
a  systematic  “historical  elucidation”  of  how  the  theme  came  to  prominence. 
Excursuses  on  Peter’s  confession,  Jesus’  prohibitions,  the  idea  of  education  in 
Mk,  the  prophecies  of  suffering  and  resurrection,  Mk  10:32,  Mk  10:47,  and 
the  author’s  scholarly  predecessors  conclude  the  volume.  The  translator  has 
provided  a  fifteen-page  introduction  which  discusses  W’s  basic  thesis  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  scholarship. 

J.  H.  Yoder,  The  Politics  of  Jesus.  Vicit  Agnus  Noster  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1972,  paper  $3.45),  260  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-77188.  ISBN:  0-8028- 
1485-9. 

This  book  “seeks  to  describe  the  connection  which  might  relate  New  Testa¬ 
ment  studies  with  contemporary  social  ethics,  especially  as  this  latter  discipline 
is  currently  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  power  and  revolution.”  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are  the  possibility  of  a  messianic  ethic,  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom,  the  implications  of  the  jubilee  year,  war  in  the  Bible,  the  possibility 
of  nonviolent  resistance,  the  disciple  and  the  way  of  Jesus,  Christ  and  power, 
the  Haustafeln  as  “revolutionary  subordination,”  Rom  13:1-7,  and  the  war  of 
lamb  according  to  Rev.  The  author  is  presently  associate  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Mennonite  Studies  and  president  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

J.  Zmijewski,  Die  E s chat ologiere den  des  Lukas-Evangeliums.  Eine  traditions- 
und  redaktionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zu  Lk  21,5-36  und  Lk  17,20-37, 
Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  40  (Bonn:  Hanstein,  1972,  cloth  DM  136,  paper 
124),  xxxii  and  591  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7756-1039-1. 

After  a  discussion  of  Luke’s  status  as  a  historian  and  theologian  in  the  light 
of  recent  exegesis  and  a  survey  of  the  theme  of  eschatology  in  recent  research, 
the  author  seeks  to  explain  the  two  Lukan  eschatological  discourses  in  detail. 
Lk  21:5-36  is  first  situated  in  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  and  then  discussed  in  terms 
of  structural,  literary  and  source  analysis.  Then  the  passage  is  expounded  verse 
by  verse  (for  238  pp.)  with  special  attention  to  Luke’s  redactional  activity.  The 
same  procedure  is  followed  in  treating  Lk  17:20-37;  here  there  are  158  pp. 
of  verse-by-verse  analysis.  The  work  was  originally  a  doctoral  dissertation 
directed  by  H.  Zimmermann  and  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty 
at  Bonn  in  1971. 
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E.  Best,  A  Commentary  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Harper’s  New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row, 
1972,  $10;  London:  Black),  xvi  and  376  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  72- 
82235.  ISBN:  0-7136-1306-8. 

In  his  preface  B,  senior  lecturer  in  NT  language  and  literature  at  St. 
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Andrews  University,  expresses  his  intentions  to  take  account  of  the  possible 
influence  of  Gnosticism  and  allied  movements  on  1 — 2  Thes,  to  pay  slightly 
more  attention  to  grammatical,  linguistic  and  textual  points  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  expected  from  a  commentary  in  this  series,  and  in  the  concluding 
chapter  to  look  at  some  of  the  issues  which  eschatology  raises  for  us  today. 
After  remarks  on  Paul’s  visit  to  Thessalonica,  the  author  offers  introductory 
remarks  on  the  two  letters.  He  prefers  to  conclude  that  2  Thes  was  written  by 
the  author  of  1  Thes,  “who  was  probably  Paul  but  may  have  been  Silvanus  or 
Timothy.”  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  verse-by-verse  commentary  based 
on  the  author’s  own  rendering  of  the  Greek. 

P.  Bonnard,  Uepitre  de  saint  Paul  aux  Galates,  Commentaire  du  Nouveau 
Testament  IX  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Neuchatel:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1972,  paper), 
176  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1953  no  new  scientific  commentary 
on  Gal  has  appeared,  though  new  editions  of  H.  Schlier’s  and  A.  Oepke’s 
have  been  published.  Several  less  detailed  commentaries  as  well  as  studies  on 
Paul  (by  J.  Munck,  M.  Dibelius  and  W.  G.  Kiimmel,  H.  J.  Schoeps,  G. 
Bornkamm,  and  E.  Kasemann)  have  meanwhile  appeared..  B’s  second  edition 
is  now  published  by  itself  and  not — as  was  the  first  edition — with  C.  Masson’s 
commentary  on  Eph.  He  has  made  some  500  modifications  in  the  translation 
and  commentary  itself,  added  150  complementary  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  and  furnished  an  index  of  the  basic  ideas  and  topics  treated. 

U.  Borse,  Der  Standort  des  Galaterbriefes,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  41  (Bonn: 
Hanstein,  1972,  cloth  DM  52,  paper  46),  xvii  and  202  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-7756-1040-5. 

This  monograph  tries  to  situate  Gal  within  the  Pauline  corpus  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  likely  date  of  its  composition  and  the  geographical  location  of  its 
addressees.  The  author  opts  for  the  Landschaftshypothese,  the  North  Galatian 
hypothesis,  and  consequently  dates  the  epistle  near  the  visit  in  Acts  18:23, 
any  earlier  dating  being  rather  unlikely.  Accordingly  B  examines  first  the 
external  clues  furnished  by  Gal:  its  arrangement,  the  “poor,”  the  exhortation 
to  “well-doing,”  etc.  Then  specific  points  of  agreement  between  Gal,  1  Cor,  2 
Cor  1 — 9  and  2  Cor  10 — 13  are  considered.  There  follows  an  examination  of 
the  special  proximity  of  Gal  to  2  Cor  10 — 13.  Finally  a  close  examination 
of  the  relationship  to  Rom  deals  with  specific  points  of  similarity  in  style  and 
content,  time  of  composition,  and  differences  between  them.  A  concluding 
chapter  situates  the  epistle  and  deals  with  the  problem  of  abuses  within  the 
Galatian  community,  the  legitimacy  of  Paul’s  apostolate,  and  the  question  of 
justification. 

C.  Bussmann,  Themen  der  paulinischen  Missionspredigt  auf  dem  Hintergrund 
der  spatjudisch-hellenistischen  Missionsliteratur,  Europaische  Hochschulschrif- 
ten.  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie.  Bd.  3  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1971,  paper  DM  38; 
Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  xviii  and  193  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  reviewing  previous  studies  on  Pauline  missionary  preaching,  B  ex¬ 
amines  the  question  of  pre-Pauline  kerygmatic  traditions  in  the  epistles  and 
then  considers  the  sources  for  understanding  Hellenistic-Jewish  missionary 
preaching  (e.g.  Aristobulus,  Eupolemos,  Letter  of  Aristeas,  and  Joseph  and 
Asenath ).  The  second  major  section  is  an  analysis  of  passages  which  reflect 
Pauline  missionary  preaching — 1  Thes  1:9-10;  Gal  4:8-9;  1  Cor  8:6  and 
15:3-5;  Rom  1:18-32;  and  several  texts  in  Col  and  Eph.  The  final  chapter 
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deals  with  the  major  themes  and  concepts  which  are  common  to  the  Pauline 
missionary  preaching  and  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  missionary  literature  and  also 
studies  the  major  differences  between  them. 

J.  E.  Crouch,  The  Origin  and  Intention  of  the  Colossian  Hanstafel, 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments, 
109.  Heft  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1972,  cloth  DM  38,  paper 
34),  176  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-53255-5  (cloth),  3-525-53260-1  (paper). 

A  review  of  theories  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Haustafeln  convinces 
the  author  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  re-examination  of  non-Christian  parallels 
and  possible  antecedents  and  for  a  shift  in  methodology  toward  the  recognition 
of  the  Haustafel  in  Col  as  the  earliest  Christian  code.  After  examining  the 
roots  of  the  Stoic  list  of  duties  in  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Greek  ethic,  C  studies 
the  list  of  duties  in  the  major  Stoics  and  in  the  popular  philosophy  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Next,  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  lists  of  duties  are  treated  with 
specific  attention  to  their  Sitz  im  Leben.  Finally,  analysis  of  the  form,  content 
and  formation  of  Col  3:18 — 4:1  leads  into  a  discussion  concerning  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  Christian  Haustafel.  The  work  was  originally  a  doctoral 
dissertation  directed  by  F.  Lang  and  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological 
faculty  at  Tubingen. 

De  dertiende  apostel  en  het  elfde  gebod.  Paulus  in  de  loop  der  eeuwen,  ed.  G.  C. 
Berkouwer  and  H.  A.  Oberman  (Kampen:  Kok,  1971,  paper  17.50  gld.),  200 
pp.  ISBN:  90-242-0146-2. 

Eighteen  brief  studies,  of  which  all  but  three  appear  in  Dutch,  trace  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Paul  from  the  early  church  to  the  present.  Thus  there  are  essays  on 
Paul  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Paul  and  Luther,  Paul  and  pietism,  etc.  Of  particular 
interest  for  NT  specialists  are  the  contributions  of  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  .the 
historical  Paul,  G.  C.  Berkouwer  on  Paul  and  K.  Barth,  J.  N.  Sevenster  on  Paul 
and  R.  Bultmann,  and  R.  Schippers  on  Paul  and  E.  Kasemann.  An  introductory 
sketch  by  H.  A.  Oberman  and  a  “retrospect  and  prospect”  by  H.  N.  Ridderbos 
are  included. 

W.  G.  Doty,  Letters  in  Primitive  Christianity ,  Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship, 
New  Testament  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1973,  paper  $2.50),  xi  and  84 
pp.  LCN :  72-87058.  ISBN:  0-8006-0460-1. 

Designed  as  a  synthesis  of  research  on  the  epistolary  literature  of  late  Helle¬ 
nism  and  early  Christianity,  this  book  first  examines  the  types  and  characteristic 
features  of  Hellenistic  letters  and  then  focuses  on  Paul  as  “the  pace-setting 
epistolographer  for  all  of  early  Christianity.”  The  remaining  two  chapters  deal 
with  the  ways  in  which  the  various  formal  subunits  of  epistolary  literature  func¬ 
tioned  and  with  the  developments  reflected  in  the  post-Pauline,  pseudo-Pauline, 
universal  and  post-canonical  letters.  The  author  teaches  in  the  department  of 
religion  at  Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University,  and  is  the  author  of  Contem¬ 
porary  New  Testament  Interpretation  (1972). 

D.  Guthrie,  Galatians,  New  Century  Bible  (Greenwood,  S.C.:  Attic,  1969, 
$6.75;  London:  Oliphants),  xii  and  175  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  his  introduction  G  discusses  matters  such  as  authorship,  style,  history,  occa¬ 
sion  and  purpose.  He  notes  that  “it  would  seem  preferable  to  hold  the  South 
Galatian  theory,  since  this  involves  only  churches  of  whose  origin  we  know 
from  Acts.”  The  main  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the  RSV  text  with  com¬ 
mentary  on  particular  passages  and  phrases  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
There  are  also  appendixes  on  the  centrality  of  Christ  in  the  epistle  and  on  the 
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source  of  opposition  at  Galatia.  The  author  is  lecturer  in  NT  studies  at  the 
London  Bible  College. 

E.  Kasemann,  Prospettive  paoline,  trans.  M.  Rava,  Studi  Biblici  18  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1972,  paper  2,500  L),  234  pp.  Indexed. 

An  Italian  version  of  Paulinische  Perspektiven  [NT A  14,  p.  250]. 

H.  A.  Kent,  Jr.,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1972,  $5.95),  303  pp.,  19  photographs.  Bibliography.  LCN :  72-84121. 
ISBN:  0-8010-5322-6. 

This  commentary,  which  divides  Heb  into  three  sections  (doctrinal,  1:1 — 
10:18;  practical,  10:19 — 13:17;  personal,  13:18-25),  is  illustrated  with  a  variety 
of  photographs  of  pertinent  scenes  and  artifacts.  An  introduction  and  outline 
are  also  provided.  The  author  is  dean  and  professor  of  NT  and  Greek  at  Grace 
Theological  Seminary,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

C.-H.  Kim,  Form  and  Structure  of  the  Familiar  Greek  Letter  of  Recommenda¬ 
tion,  Dissertation  Series  4  (Missoula,  Mont.:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
1972,  paper  $2.50),  xi  and  244  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  72-87887. 

Originally  a  1970  Vanderbilt  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  W.  Funk, 
this  study  seeks  to  establish  the  type  of  the  Hellenistic  letter  of  recommendation 
by  examining  its  structure  and  constituent  forms.  The  main  structural  items 
discerned  are  (1)  the  opening,  consisting  of  the  salutation  formula  and  the 
formula  valetudinis ;  (2)  the  background,  comprised  of  the  identification  formula 
and  the  background  proper;  (3)  the  request  period,  consisting  of  request  clause, 
circumstantial  clause,  and  purpose  or  causal  clause;  (4)  the  appreciation;  and 
(5)  the  closing,  composed  of  closing  formula  valetudinis  and  closing  salutation. 
In  the  light  of  this  schema  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  papyri,  the  author 
proceeds  to  examine  the  NT  letters.  The  texts  of  83  letters  of  recommendation 
are  reproduced  in  an  appendix. 

R.  P.  Martin,  Colossians:  The  Church’s  Lord  and  the  Christian’s  Liberty.  An 
Expository  Commentary  with  a  Present-Day  Application  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1973,  $5.95),  xii  and  180  pp.  LCN :  72-95516.  ISBN:  0-85364-125-0. 

The  author  of  Carmen  Christi  (1967)  attempts  in  this  commentary  on  Col  to 
make  available  the  insights  of  past  commentators  and  to  show  how  Col  has  a 
meaningful  message  for  us  in  the  modern  age.  In  his  introduction  he  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  crisis  confronting  the  Christians  of  Colossae.  The  main  part 
of  the  work  consists  of  the  RSV  text  and  a  section-by-section  commentary.  There 
are  appendixes  on  the  place  of  Paul’s  imprisonment  and  on  the  authorship  ques¬ 
tion.  Since  1969  M  has  been  professor  of  NT  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
Pasadena. 

O.  Michel,  Panins  und  seine  Bibel  [1929],  Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher 
Theologie,  2.  Reihe,  18.  Band  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft, 
1972,  paper  DM  40.40),  xii  and  227  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534- 
05660-4. 

A  reprint  of  M’s  doctoral  dissertation  done  at  Halle.  His  treatment  of  Paul’s 
use  of  the  OT  is  arranged  around  four  basic  questions:  What  does  Paul  under¬ 
stand  as  Holy  Scripture?  How  do  his  methods  of  interpretation  compare  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries?  What  does  the  OT  mean  for  Paul?  What  signifi¬ 
cance  does  Paul’s  interpretation  of  Scripture  have  for  the  history  of  early 
Christian  religion?  In  an  appendix  prepared  for  this  edition,  M  offers  observa- 
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tions  on  Paul’s  use  of  the  OT  in  the  light  of  the  Qumran  discoveries,  recent  LXX 
research,  studies  in  typology,  and  Paul’s  historical  setting. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Victory  Pageant.  A  commentary  on  the  book  of  Revelation  based  on 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  (Glasgow — London:  Pickering  &  Inglis,  1972, 
paper  80p),  xiv  and  167  pp.,  map.  ISBN:  0-7208-0228-8. 

Originally  written  for  readers  in  India  and  Pakistan  and  published  in  Urdu  in 
1967,  this  book  now  appears  in  a  revised  English  version.  After  brief  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  Orr  describes  Rev  as  “the  pageant  of  the  Lamb’s  victory”  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  work.  The  main 
part  of  the  volume  is  an  exposition  of  the  RSV  text  of  Rev.  The  author  has 
served  as  a  Christian  missionary  in  Pakistan  since  1951. 

C.  H.  Pinnock,  Truth  on  Fire.  The  Message  of  Galatians  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1972,  paper  $1.95),  94  pp.  LCN :  72-85672.  ISBN:  0-8010-6927-0. 

This  commentary  on  Gal  aims  “to  concentrate  on  the  great  theological  prin¬ 
ciples  Paul  sets  forth,  and  to  see  how  they  could  be  applied  to  the  situations  we 
face  today.”  To  achieve  these  goals  P  divides  Gal  into  pericopes  of  varying 
length  and  comments  briefly  on  each.  The  author  is  professor  of  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  in  Deerfield,  Illinois. 

J.  L.  White,  The  Form  and  Function  of  the  Body  of  the  Greek  Letter:  A  Study 
of  the  Letter-Body  in  the  N on-literary  Papyri  and  in  Paul  the  Apostle ,  Disserta¬ 
tion  Series  2  (Missoula,  Mont.:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  1972,  paper 
$2.50),  x  and  166  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  72-87360. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  1970  at  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  under  the  direction  of  R.  W.  Funk  and  now  published  for  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  Seminar  on  Paul,  this  study  aims  to  elucidate  the  body  of  the 
Pauline  letter.  The  first  chapter  analyzes  the  phraseology,  form  and  “idea” 
(function)  of  the  letter-body  in  the  private  Greek  letter  while  the  second  chapter 
examines  the  comparable  aspects  of  the  Pauline  letter-body.  The  final  chapter 
is  a  brief  comparison  of  the  body  of  the  letter  in  Paul  and  in  the  common-letter 
tradition.  [The  author’s  study  on  the  form  and  structure  of  the  official  petition 
was  noticed  in  NTA  17,  p.  255.] 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament  [1962]  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1973,  paper  $4.95),  x  and  422  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1493-X. 

A  paperback  reprint  of  B-M’s  1962  work  [ NTA  7,  p.  275]. 

O.  Bocher,  Das  Neue  Testament  und  die  ddmonischen  Mdchte,  Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien  58  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1972,  paper  DM  8.80),  92 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03581-1. 

The  author  has  summarized  and  simplified  the  material  gathered  for  his 
Habilitationsschrift  and  published  in  Damonenfurcht  und  Ddmonenabwehr 
(1970)  and  Chrtstus  Exorcista  (1972).  After  examining  the  function,  place  and 
time,  form,  name  and  number  of  demons  in  the  NT,  B  studies  the  ways  of  anti- 
demonic  magic — word,  imposition  of  hands,  exorcism,  asceticism,  and  the  force 
of  the  number  three.  The  chapter  on  the  victory  over  the  demons  deals  with  the 
dominance  of  the  exorcists  (Jesus,  the  disciples,  the  early  church),  the  risen 
Lord  and  the  demons,  and  the  community  and  the  demons.  In  a  final  section  on 
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the  victory  over  demonism,  B  also  draws  out  some  biblical-theological  implica¬ 
tions. 

La  etica  biblica.  XXIX  semana  biblica  espahola  ( Madrid ,  22-26  Sept.  1969 ) 
(Madrid:  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1971,  paper  400 
ptas.),  331  pp.  Indexed. 

Seven  of  the  eleven  papers  collected  in  these  proceedings  are  concerned  with 
aspects  related  to  the  title  of  the  volume.  Of  these  the  last  two  have  direct  bearing 
on  the  NT.  One  deals  with  legalism  as  an  agent  of  corruption  in  biblical  ethics 
especially  as  described  in  Mt  and  Paul  (J.  Alonso  Diaz)  ;  and  the  other  contribu¬ 
tion  stresses  the  novelty  of  the  commandment  to  love  in  the  Johannine  writings 
(D.  Munoz  Leon).  Of  the  four  additional  papers  the  last  two  also  deal  with  NT 
topics:  a  historical-redactional  study  of  the  message  of  the  Baptist,  Mt  3:7-12 
(A.  Salas)  ;  and  a  second  one  on  the  tradition  and  redactional  elaboration  of 
the  incident  of  the  ears  of  grain  in  Mt  12:1-8  parr.  (M.  Herranz  Marco). 

A.  Feuillet,  Le  sacerdoce  du  Christ  et  de  ses  ministres  d’apres  la  priere  sacer - 
dotale  du  quatrieme  evangile  et  plusieurs  donnees  paralleles  du  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment  (Paris:  Editions  de  Paris,  1972,  paper  24  F),  223  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

This  exegetical-theological  study  addresses  itself  to  the  priesthood  of  the  New 
Covenant,  especially  in  the  Johannine  writings.  In  successive  chapters,  F  exam¬ 
ines  the  liturgical  orientation  of  the  prayer  in  Jn  17,  its  relation  to  the  Jewish 
liturgy  of  the  feast  of  Atonement,  the  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the 
priesthood  of  Christ’s  ministers  (Jn  17:17,  19;  13:1-20;  20:19-23).  A  concluding 
chapter  presents  an  overall  view  with  general  guidelines  for  describing  authentic 
priestly  spirituality.  There  is  a  bibliography  in  two  parts,  on  Christ  the  unique 
priest  and  on  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

M.  Garcia  Cordero,  O.P.,  Teologia  de  la  Biblia  II  and  III :  Nuevo  Testamento, 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  335-336  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1972,  640 
ptas.),  xv  and  684  pp.,  vi  and  508  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

These  two  volumes  elaborate  a  theology  of  the  NT  which  is  above  all  else  a 
Christology,  since  both  the  doctrinal  and  the  moral  messages  of  the  NT  have 
for  their  center  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme  revelation  of  the  Father.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  vol.  2  treats  the  various  titles  of  Jesus,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  church 
of  Christ,  the  mystery  of  the  triune  God,  and  the  mystery  of  redemption.  The 
third  volume  deals  with  the  corresponding  response  of  the  Christian  to  this 
message:  the  Christian  hope  (afterlife  and  parousia),  the  Christian  vocation 
(faith,  hope,  charity,  and  the  charisms),  the  seven  sacraments,  and  religious  and 
moral  obligations  (prayer,  natural  law,  family,  civil  authority,  moral  virtues  and 
vices). 

D.  Georgi  et  al.,  Weiter  aktuell.  Die  Theologie  Rudolf  Bultmanns  als  Ver- 
machtnis,  Evangelische  Zeitstimmen  59/60  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1971,  paper  DM 
6),  76  pp. 

Five  papers  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Bultmann’s  work  and  its  continuing 
significance:  P.  Niederstein  on  Bultmann’s  theology  as  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification;  F.  Peerlinck  on  Bultmann  as  preacher  in  an  ecumenical 
perspective  and  on  his  stance  toward  politics ;  W.  Schmithals  on  the  theological 
methodologies  of  Barth  and  Bultmann;  and  D.  Georgi  on  the  tasks  which  Bult¬ 
mann  has  left  for  us. 
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R.  G.  Hamerton-Kelly,  Pre-Existence ,  Wisdom ,  and  the  Son  of  Man.  A  Study 
of  the  Idea  of  Pre-Existence  in  the  New  Testament,  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies  Monograph  Series  21  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1973, 
$23.50),  xii  and  310  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-78890.  ISBN:  0-521- 
08629-9. 

After  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  term  “pre-existence”  and  examining  the 
theme  in  the  OT  and  Judaism,  H-K  studies  the  notion  in  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
where  it  is  applied  mainly  to  Wisdom  and  the  Son  of  Man.  An  analysis  of  the 
pre-Pauline  hymns,  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Deuteropaulines  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  Paul  deals  with  the  theme  in  terms  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  and 
makes  the  church  a  pre-existent  entity.  By  identifying  Jesus  as  Wisdom  with  the 
Logos  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  John  emphasizes  the  protological  pre-existence 
of  Christ  the  anthropos.  Finally,  pre-existence  is  studied  in  Heb,  1 — 2  Pet,  Jude 
and  Rev.  The  author  is  now  professor  of  NT  at  McCormick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  Chicago. 

W.  J.  Harrington,  O.P.,  The  Path  of  Biblical  Theology  (Dublin:  Gill  & 
Macmillan,  1973,  £4.75),  x  and  438  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  7171-0581-4. 

Meant  to  depict  the  method,  scope  and  range  of  biblical  theology,  this  book 
first  underlines  the  importance  of  biblical  theology  and  then  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  OT  theology  from  J.  F.  Gabler  to  the  present.  In  the  chapter  on  NT 
theology  H  surveys  the  beginning  and  growth  of  the  discipline  and  gives  special 
attention  to  the  works  of  R.  Bultmann,  A.  Richardson,  E.  Stauffer,  M.  Meinertz, 
H.  Conzelmann,  O.  Cullmann  and  J.  Jeremias.  Under  the  heading  of  “the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Bible”  the  author  discusses  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  the  Christian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  OT,  the  OT  as  a  Christian  book,  the  values  of  the  OT.,  biblical 
dictionaries  and  theological  commentaries.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  the 
methods  proper  to  biblical  theology  and  its  relationship  to  exegesis  and  dogmatic 
theology. 

N.  F.  Josaitis,  Edwin  Hatch  and  Early  Church  Order,  Recherches  et  Syntheses. 
Section  d’histoire  III  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1971,  paper  300  Bel.  fr.),  xxvi  and 
134  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  a  Louvain  dissertation  done  under  the  direction  of  A.  Houssiau, 
this  study  begins  with  a  description  of  the  life  and  times  of  Edwin  Hatch  (1835- 
1889),  the  British  biblical  scholar  and  church  historian.  Then  Hatch’s  concepts 
of  truth  and  development,  of  history  and  theology,  and  of  the  church  are  con¬ 
sidered.  The  central  chapter  deals  with  Hatch’s  understanding  of  ministry  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  NT  and  patristic  sources  as  put  forth  especially  in  his  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  of  1880.  An  examination  of  reactions  by  C.  Gore  and  other  critics  leads  J 
to  conclude  that  Hatch  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  historical  question 
of  ministry  and  that  Gore  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  theological  ques¬ 
tion  of  ministry.  The  author  now  teaches  fundamental  theology  and  ecclesiology 
at  St.  John’s  Seminary  in  Plymouth,  Michigan. 

H.-J.  Kraus,  Biblisch-theologische  Aufsatze  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener 
Verlag,  1972,  paper  DM  29),  324  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7887-0348-2. 

Sixteen  studies  written  between  1950  and  1971  by  the  author  of  Die  Biblische 
Theologie  (1970)  have  been  gathered  into  a  single  volume.  All  but  one  were 
published  previously.  While  they  focus  mainly  on  the  OT,  there  are  frequent 
attempts  to  show  the  relationships  between  the  Testaments.  The  themes  treated 
are  the  living  God  [§  12-338],  the  holy  people,  law  and  history,  history  as  educa¬ 
tion,  hearing  and  seeing,  exodus,  the  prophetic  preaching  against  social  injustice 
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in  Israel,  the  non-appearance  of  the  final  theophany  of  Isa  56 — 66,  the  creation 
and  consummation  of  the  world  [§  9-1084],  the  understanding  of  the  Law  in 
post-prophetic  times,  worship  in  the  OT  and  NT  [§  10-291],  the  charism  of 
prophecy  in  the  NT  and  in  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  and  life  and  death  in  the  Psalms 
according  to  Calvin’s  commentary.  There  are  also  studies  on  the  history  of  the 
concept  of  tradition  in  OT  study  and  the  beginnings  of  sociology-of-religion 
research  in  OT  study,  the  latter  previously  unpublished. 

Lectures  in  Biblical  Studies  (Nedlands:  University  of  Western  Australia 
Press). 

2.  D.  Coggan,  The  Relevance  of  the  Bible  for  To-day  (1967,  paper  A$.50), 

12  pp. 

3.  J.  D.  McCaughey,  Diversity  and  Unity  in  the  New  Testament  Picture  of 
Christ  (1969,  paper  A$.65),  22  pp. 

Coggan,  who  is  archbishop  of  York,  begins  by  asking  whether  the  Bible  has 
any  bearing  on  modern  man.  In  the  body  of  his  lecture  he  selects  three  areas 
(man,  God,  life)  in  which  he  sees  “the  message  of  the  Bible  to  be  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  and  of  intimate  relevance.”  McCaughey,  who  is  professor  of  biblical  studies 
at  Ormond  College  in  Melbourne,  deals  with  the  various  NT  images  of  Christ 
by  examination  of  the  undisputed  Pauline  letters,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jn. 
The  US  distributor  for  the  series  is  International  Scholarly  Book  Services, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

M.  Limbeck,  Von  der  Ohnmacht  des  Rechts.  Untersuchungen  zur  Gesetzeskritik 
des  Ncuen  Testaments,  Theologische  Perspektiven  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1972, 
paper  DM  14),  112  pp.  ISBN:  3-491-00356-3. 

The  author  of  Die  Ordnung  des  Heils  (1971)  continues  his  work  on  attitudes 
toward  the  OT  Law.  Against  the  background  of  attitudes  toward  the  Law  found 
in  the  intertestamental  literature  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  L  examines  in  detail 
the  stances  adopted  by  Jesus  and  Paul  toward  the  Law.  A  final  chapter  draws 
out  the  implications  for  biblical  theology. 

The  Priest  and  Sacred  Scripture,  ed.  E.  H.  Maly  (Washington:  U.  S.  Caiholic 
Conference,  1972,  paper),  49  pp. 

Commissioned  in  1967  by  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  this 
work  is  part  of  a  larger  project  designed  to  study  the  priesthood  from  many 
perspectives.  After  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of  biblical  religion,  there 
are  chapters  on  Jesus  Christ  (his  sense  of  mission,  his  prophetic  character,  etc.), 
the  church  in  the  NT,  ministries  in  the  NT,  and  ministries  in  the  OT.  While 
the  editor  takes  responsibility  for  the  final  formulation  of  the  report,  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  collaboration  of  B.  M.  Ahern,  J.  E.  Bruns,  R.  J.  Sklba  and  D.  M. 
Stanley. 

H.  Raisanen,  The  Idea  of  Divine  Hardening.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Notion  of  Divine  Hardening,  Leading  Astray  and  Inciting  to  Evil  in  the  Bible 
and  the  Qur’an,  Publications  of  the  Finnish  Exegetical  Society  25  (Helsinki: 
Finnish  Exegetical  Society,  1972,  paper),  108  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  themes  of  divine  hardening,  leading  astray  and  inciting  to  evil  have 
occupied  Jewish.  Christian  and  Muslim  theologians  through  the  centuries.  The 
author  of  Die  Mutter  Jesu  im  Neuen  Testaynent  (1969)  studies  the  various  solu¬ 
tions  of  these  problems  presented  in  the  Koran,  the  OT,  later  Jewish  literature 
and  the  NT  respectively.  He  concludes  that  “as  far  as  practical  preaching  is 
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concerned,  admonition  and  exhortation  dominate  over  predestination  both  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  Qur’an.” 

B.  Rey,  A  la  decouverte  de  Dieu.  Le  cheminement  des  premieres  communautes 
chretiennes,  Lire  la  Bible  31  (Paris:  Cerf,  1972,  paper  6  F),  152  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Christians,  grown  weary  of  the  so-called  ‘'doctrinal  monster”  of  the  Trinity, 
would  do  well,  says  R,  to  reconsider  its  evangelical  savor.  This  book  is  designed 
to  aid  this  consideration  by  stressing  that  the  Trinity  is  not  a  doctrine  designed 
to  solve  an  equation  but  is  rather  a  description  of  the  good  news  that  the  life  of 
God  is  offered  men  in  order  to  give  meaning  to  their  existence.  The  book  reflects 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection,  on  Jesus  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God, 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church,  and  on  the  God  of  the  gospel. 

H.  Schwarz,  On  the  Way  to  the  Future.  A  Christian  View  of  Eschatology  in  the 
Light  of  Current  Trends  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Science  (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg,  1972,  $6.95),  254  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  78-176479.  ISBN: 
0-8066-1208-8. 

After  brief  reflections  on  futurology  and  eschatology,  the  author  examines  (1) 
the  OT  view  of  eschatology  with  specific  reference  to  man’s  destiny,  the  last 
judgment  and  the  messiah  and  (2)  the  eschatological  proclamation  of  the  NT 
according  to  Jesus,  the  Evangelists  and  Paul.  Next  there  is  a  review  of  the 
modern  discussion  of  eschatology  among  biblical  scholars  and  systematic  theolo¬ 
gians.  The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  eschatology  and  science,  blind  alleys 
in  eschatology,  death  and  beyond,  and  the  new  world  to  come.  The  author  is 
associate  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
(Capital  University)  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  van  Unnik,  Het  Nieuwe  Testament  en  de  Ethiek,  Kamper  Cahiers  No. 
14  (Kampen:  Kok,  1970,  paper  3.50  gld.),  18  pp. 

A  lecture  given  in  1970  at  Kampen  for  the  Theologische  Hogeschool  van  de 
Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland.  The  general  question  of  the  NT’s  relevance 
to  ethics  is  treated,  and  a  number  of  recent  works  on  the  subject  are  cited. 

Why  Not?  Priesthood  &  the  Ministry  of  Women,  ed.  M.  Bruce  and  G.  E.  Duf- 
field  (Appleford:  Marcham  Manor  Press,  1972,  £2),  144  pp. 

Writers  from  five  different  countries,  belonging  to  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and 
Anglican  Churches,  some  of  them  Evangelical  in  their  leanings  and  some  Cath¬ 
olic,  have  contributed  the  ten  articles  which  comprise  this  collection  on  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  Among  the  articles  which  draw  heavily  on 
NT  evidence  are  those  of  R.  T.  Beckwith  on  the  office  of  woman  in  the  church; 
M.  Bruce  on  heresy,  equality  and  the  rights  of  woman ;  G.  G.  Blum  on  the  office 
of  woman  in  the  NT  [§  9-1060] ;  and  H.  C.  Cavallin  on  the  liberal  illusion  that 
the  Bible  teaches  a  view  of  woman  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  of  the  sexes  in  all  fields  [§  14-976].  There  is  also  an  article  by  E.  R. 
Hardy  on  the  priestess  in  the  Greco-Roman  world. 

S.  Zedda,  V escatologia  biblica.  Vol.  I:  Antico  Testamento  e  Vangeli  Sinottici, 
Esegesi  Biblica  6  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1972,  paper  4,000  L),  438  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  synthetic  work  draws  upon  detailed  exegesis  of  the  biblical,  especially 
NT,  passages.  This  first  volume  takes  up  OT  eschatology  in  its  origin  and  first 
manifestations,  its  development  and  terminology.  The  treatment  of  the  OT  falls 
into  two  parts,  one  treating  the  historical-messianic  eschatology  and  the  other, 
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the  individual  eschatology.  The  rest  of  the  volume  takes  up  the  eschatology  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Having  discussed  the  various  systems  and  the  problems 
they  present,  Z  goes  on  to  study  the  arrival  of  the  eschatological  times  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  and  in  Jesus,  the  eschatological  Messiah.  The  author 
then  deals  with  the  future  phase  in  Synoptic  eschatology,  the  imminence  and  the 
delay  of  the  parousia  and  the  eschatological  discourse.  Two  concluding  chapters 
deal  with  realized  eschatology  and  with  individual  eschatology.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  will  treat  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  will  contain  the  necessary  indexes. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Annual  of  the  Szvedish  Theological  Institute,  Vol.  VIII,  ed.  H.  Kosmala  et  al. 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  56  gld.),  183  pp. 

Six  articles  on  OT  and  Jewish  history  are  presented  in  the  volume:  E.  Nielsen 
on  J.  Pedersen’s  contribution  to  research  on,  and  understanding  of,  the  OT ;  N. 
Porteous  on  the  OT  and  history  (five  brief  lectures  taken  as  one  article)  ;  J.  M. 
Grintz  on  1  Sam  14:33  as  a  starting  point  for  reconsiderations  on  the  setting  and 
dating  of  the  Priestly  Code;  J.  A.  Soggin  on  Ps  8;  J.  F.  A.  Sawyer  on  Amos 
3:12;  and  A.  Schalit  on  the  Samaritans  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  according  to 
Josephus,  Antiquities  12.258-264.  The  annual  report  of  the-  Institute  is  also 
included. 

Athenvgoras.  Legatio  and  De  Resurrectione,  ed.  and  trans.  W.  R.  Schoedel, 
Oxford  Early  Christian  Texts  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1972, 
$8.50),  xxxviii  and  156  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-826808-4. 

The  volume  presents  ( 1 )  the  Greek  text  of  the  Legatio  and  the  De  Resurrec¬ 
tione  accompanied  by  brief  notes  primarily  concerned  with  the  conjectures  of 
previous  editors  and  (2)  English  translations  of  the  works  with  brief  interpre¬ 
tative  notes.  In  his  introduction  the  editor-translator  summarizes  each  work  and 
discusses  it  in  the  context  of  recent  scholarship.  The  Legatio  (or  Plea,  as  S 
prefers)  is  seen  as  a  witness  to  the  desire  of  a  segment  of  2nd-century  Christians 
to  exploit  the  most  prestigious  elements  of  Greek  culture.  The  De  Resurrectione 
is  ascribed  to  a  writer  other  than  Athenagoras  and  is  seen  as  representing  “a 
conservative  reaction  to  the  teaching  on  the  resurrection  in  the  school  of  Origen.” 

The  Book  of  Judith,  ed.  and  trans.  M.  S.  Enslin  and  S.  Zeitlin,  Jewish  Apocry¬ 
phal  Literature,  vol.  VII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  40  gld.),  xi  and  218  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  90-04-03595-8. 

This  volume  in  the  series  which  originates  from  Dropsie  University  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  presents  the  full  Greek  text  of  Judith  and  a  new  English  translation  on 
facing  pages  along  with  textual  and  explanatory  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
The  text  is  followed  by  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  renderings.  In  his  general  intro¬ 
duction  S.  Zeitlin  compares  Judith  and  Esther  and  discusses  matters  such  as  the 
work’s  place  in  the  canon,  its  date  and  place  of  composition,  religious  outlook 
and  recensional  history.  In  his  part  of  the  introduction  M.  S.  Enslin  deals  with 
the  original  language,  the  text  and  the  history  of  the  book ;  he  is  also  responsible 
for  the  English  translation,  commentary  and  critical  notes. 

H.  Conzelmann,  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  trans.  J.  E.  Steely  (Nash¬ 
ville — New  York:  Abingdon,  1973,  cloth  $8.50,  paper  $3.25),  190  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-8818.  ISBN:  0-687-17251-9  (cloth),  0-687-17252-7 
(paper). 

An  English  translation  of  C’s  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums  [ NTA  14,  p. 
119].  All  items  not  in  English  have  been  omitted  from  the  bibliography. 
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G.  Dalman,  Jerusalem  und  sein  Geldnde  [1930],  Schriften  des  Deutschen 
Palastina-Instituts,  4.  Band;  Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie,  2. 
Reihe,  19.  Band  (Hildesheim — New  York:  Olms,  1972,  DM  69.80),  xi,  x  and 
402  pp.,  40  plates,  1  folding  map.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-487-04403-X. 

A  reprint  of  D’s  classic  work  on  Jerusalem  and  its  environs.  The  material  is 
presented  under  four  major  headings  (hills,  valleys,  thoroughfares,  water 
supply),  and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  explain  the  sites  in  terms  of  the  Arab 
Palestine  of  the  author’s  own  day  and  in  the  light  of  the  reports  of  ancient  and 
modern  observers.  For  this  edition  K.  H.  Rengstorf  has  provided  an  introductory 
essay  and  P.  Freimark  has  edited  D’s  own  list  of  corrections  and  additions. 

J.  C.  Dancy,  The  Shorter  Books  of  the  Apocrypha.  Tobit,  Judith,  Rest  of 
Esther,  Baruch,  Letter  of  Jeremiah,  Additions  to  Daniel  and  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
Cambridge  Bible  Commentary  on  the  New  English  Bible  (New  York:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1972,  cloth  $9.95,  paper  $3.95),  ix  and  253  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN :  72-76358.  ISBN:  0-521-08614-0  (cloth),  0-521-09729-0  (paper). 

In  addition  to  the  NEB  translations,  this  volume  offers  brief  introductions  and 
commentaries  on  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  the  Letter  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasseh  by  J.  C.  Dancy;  on  the  Greek  additions  to  Esther  by  W.  J.  Fuerst; 
and  on  the  Greek  additions  to  Daniel  by  R.  J.  Hammer.  Dancy  also  supplies  an 
excursus  on  Judith  and  Tobit  as  literature  and  a  note  on  further  reading. 

J.  Danielou,  Gospel  Message  and  Hellenistic  Cidture,  trans.  and  ed.  J.  A. 
Baker,  A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine  Before  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
vol.  2  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1973,  $17.50:  London:  Darton,  Longman  & 
Todd),  x  and  540  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-7090.  ISBN:  0-664- 
20961-0  (Westminster),  0-232-51196-9  (DLT). 

An  English  version  of  D’s  Message  evangelique  et  culture  hellenistique  [NT A 
9,  p.  445],  the  second  volume  in  his  history  of  ante-Nicene  Christian  doctrine, 
both  now  translated  by  J.  A.  Baker  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  290].  The  translator  has 
added  a  six-page  postscript,  “The  Permanent  Significance  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,”  to  this  second  volume.  “As  with  the  previous 
volume,  important  revisions  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
translation.”  There  is  a  seven-page  bibliography  and  a  general  index,  as  well 
as  the  citation  index  found  in  the  French  edition. 

Epektasis.  Melanges  patristiques  offerts  au  Cardinal  Jean  Danielou,  ed.  J.  Fon¬ 
taine  and  C.  Kannengiesser  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1972,  250  F),  xii  and  689  pp., 
1  plate.  Bibliography. 

The  Danielou  Festschrift,  whose  title  is  fittingly  a  key  word  from  the  spiritual 
vocabulary  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (cf.  Phil  3:13),  contains  five  parts:  exegesis, 
hagiography,  liturgy  (24  items);  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  tradition  (17 
items);  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Christian  Cappadocia  (11  items);  Christianity 
under  Theodosius  (7  items)  ;  and  contributions  diver ses  (3  items).  The  first  part 
includes  articles  on  Tertullian’s  exegesis  of  1  Cor  7  (R.  Braun),  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  in  Lactantius  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (J.  Doignon),  a  Neo-Platonic 
exegesis  of  the  Prologue  of  Jn  (H.  Dorrie),  and  the  sacerdotal  vocabulary  of 
1  Clement  (M.  Jour  j on).  In  the  second  part  there  are  studies  of  Origen’s  exegesis 
of  1  Cor  3:11-15  (H.  Crouzel)  and  his  interpretation  of  Rom  (M.  Harl).  The 
third  part  includes  an  article  on  Gregory’s  interpretation  of  Lk  16:19-31  (M. 
Alexandre).  A  bibliography  of  the  honoree’s  publications  in  patristics  concludes 
the  volume. 
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Epitre  de  Barnabe,  ed.  and  trans.  P.  Prigent  and  R.  A.  Kraft,  Sources  Chre- 
tiennes  172  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  paper),  246  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prigent  (professor  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg)  is  responsible  for  the 
general  introduction,  bibliography,  French  translation  and  explanatory  notes, 
while  Kraft  (associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  provides 
the  text-critical  introduction  and  Greek  text  with  apparatus.  In  his  introductory 
discussion  P  deals  with  the  literary  genre  and  composition  of  Barnabas,  its 
origin,  date,  authorship,  destination  and  basic  theological  positions.  Kraft  lays 
out  the  MS  evidence  and  proposes  to  provide  an  editio  minor  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  collations  of  the  available  materials.  Greek  text  and  translation  are  presented 
on  facing  pages  with  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 

Ex  orbe  rcligionum.  Studia  Geo  Widengren  XXIV  mense  Apr.  MCMLXXII 
quo  die  lustra  tredecim  feliciter  explevit  oblata  ab  collegis,  discipulis,  amicis, 
collegae  magistro  amico  congratulantibus.  Pars  altera,  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Religions  (Supplements  to  Numen )  XXII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  120  gld.),  vii 
and  464  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  second  and  final  volume  of  the  Widengren  Festschrift  [cf.  NTA  17,  p. 
259,  for  Pars  priori  is  divided  into  eight  sections:  Indian  and. Buddhist  studies, 
Iranian  studies,  Islamic  studies  (where  W.  M.  Watt’s  essay  on  the  camel  and 
the  needle’s  eye  will  be  of  interest  to  the  NT  scholar),  studia  septentrionalia 
antiqua,  studies  of  illiterate  cultures,  phenomenological  studies  (including  J. 
Menard  on  the  descensus  ad  inferos,  K.  Rudolph  on  schism  and  heresy,  and  K. 
Weiss  on  the  problem  of  the  involvement  of  Christian  existence  in  secular  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  light  of  the  NT),  psychological  studies,  and  a  bibliography  of  Widen- 
gren’s  works  compiled  by  K.  Drynjeff. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices:  Codex  VII  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1972,  195  gld.)  xiii  pp.,  136  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-03602-4. 

The  codex  is  part  of  the  collection  of  twelve  codices  and  one  tractate  found  in 
1946  some  ten  km.  northeast  of  Nag  Hammadi.  This  volume  follows  the  same 
general  format  as  that  employed  for  the  publication  of  Codex  VI  [cf.  NTA  17, 
p.  126].  There  are  brief  introductory  remarks  by  J.  M.  Robinson;  photographs  of 
the  back  cover,  the  cover  opened  to  the  flyleaf  and  the  first  page,  the  inside  of  the 
cover  with  the  end  paper,  the  cover  with  padding  behind  the  end  papers,  and  the 
front  flyleaf  recto  and  verso;  reproductions  of  the  127  individual  folios  in  as 
close  to  natural  size  as  possible;  and  photographs  of  several  uninscribed  pieces. 
Robinson  observes  that,  in  general,  “the  codex  ranks  with  Codex  VI  as  being  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation.” 

Z.  W.  Falk,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Law  of  the  Second  Commonwealth,  Part  1, 
Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  antiken  Judentums  und  des  Urchristentums,  Band 
XI  (Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  42  gld.),  xi  and  143  pp.  ISBN:  90-04-035-370. 

Designed  “to  describe  Jewish  Law  in  actual  operation  in  the  days  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Temple,”  this  work  begins  by  tracing  the  growth  of  the  halakah  from  Ezra 
to  the  rabbis  and  then  offers  brief  remarks  on  sectarian  (Samaritan,  Hellenizing, 
Sadducean,  Essene,  Christian)  halakah.  The  remaining  three  chapters  deal  with 
constitutional  matters  (political  framework,  the  Great  Synagogue,  the  elders, 
Sanhedrin,  priests  and  Levites,  the  Temple,  the  executive  authority,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  the  town  court),  procedures  (self-help,  laws  and  judges,  parties  and  trials, 
judgment,  execution)  and  evidence  (supernatural  evidence,  dependability,  bur¬ 
den  and  nature  of  proof,  testimony,  the  party’s  admission,  oath,  possession  and 
presumption,  bills). 
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H.  H.  Goldstine,  New  and  Full  Moons  1001  B.C.  to  A.D.  1651 ,  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  94  (Philadelphia:  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  1973,  $5),  ix  and  221  pp. 

Prepared  by  a  fellow  of  the  IBM  Corporation  and  member  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  these  tables  give  the  dates  of  all  lunar  syzygies 
from  1000  B.C.  through  A.D.  1651.  The  longitude  of  the  moon  at  each  of  these 
times  is  also  given,  as  are  consecutive  enumerations  of  the  conjunctions  and 
oppositions.  All  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and  all  times  are  given 
in  hours  and  the  nearest  minute.  The  dates  and  times  are  calculated  for  an 
observer  in  Babylon,  or  equivalently  Baghdad,  since  this  location  is  fairly  cen¬ 
trally  located  for  the  historians  of  the  period.  With  the  use  of  modern  computer 
technology,  the  actual  calculation,  “exclusive  of  checking  and  printing,  took, 
mirabile  dictu ,  132  seconds  ....  In  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
various  other  clerical  functions  such  as  checking  and  manipulating  Julian  day 
numbers,  took  an  additional  300  seconds.” 

B.  Grossfeld,  A  Bibliography  of  Tar  gum  Literature ,  Bibliographica  Judaica, 
No.  2  (New  York:  Ktav,  1972,  $15;  Cincinnati:  Hebrew  Union  College  Press), 
xxvii  and  132  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN :  0-87068-192-3. 

Intended  to  facilitate  access  to  the  considerable  research  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Targums,  this  bibliography  first  supplies  separate  listings  of  books, 
chapters  in  books  and  articles  on  the  Targums  in  general,  Targum  Onkelos,  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  Targum  Jonathan  to  the  Prophets,  Targum  to  the  Hagiog- 
rapha,  and  the  Targums  and  the  NT.  The  remainder  of  the  work  provides  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  on  Targum  translations;  first  editions;  lexicons,  chrestom- 
athies,  concordances  and  grammars;  and  book  reviews. 

Hommages  d  Andre  Dupont-Sommer  (Paris:  Maisonneuve,  1971,  paper  260  F), 
xiii  and  559  pp.  Bibliography. 

Forty-five  scholars  have  contributed  articles  in  honor  of  A.  Dupont-Sommer 
on  areas  which  correspond  to  some  of  his  own  fields  of  interest:  ancient  Near 
Eastern  history  and  Semitic  epigraphy  (fourteen  items),  linguistics  (seven 
items),  biblical  studies  (ten  items),  Qumran  (eight  items),  Judaism  in  Roman 
times  (five  items)  and  Karaism  (one  item).  Among  the  articles  most  pertinent 
to  NT  studies  are  J.  Amusin  on  4QTest  15-17,  P.  Grelot  on  Exod  12:34  in  the 
Aramaic  Testament  of  Levi,  A.  Guillaumont  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Essen es,  E.  M. 
Laperrousaz  on  the  first  and  last  ordinances  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  M. 
Philonenko  on  the  narrow  place  for  the  entrance  of  the  soul  in  4  Ezra  and  other 
writings,  J.  A.  Sanders  on  the  Sir  51  acrostic,  W.  Zimmerli  on  hsd  in  the 
Qumran  writings,  A.  Jaubert  on  the  symbolism  of  the  number  twelve,  V.  Niki- 
prowetsky  on  the  death  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Jairus  according  to  Josephus,  M. 
Petit  on  a  probable  reminiscence  of  Isa  51:8  in  Philo’s  Quod  Omnis  Probus 
Liber  Sit,  J.  Schwartz  on  Philo  and  2nd-century  Christian  apologetics,  and 
M.  Simon  on  the  beginnings  of  Jewish  proselytism.  Also  included  in  the  volume 
are  a  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  prefatory  letter  by  A.  Caquot  and  M.  Phi¬ 
lonenko,  plates  illustrating  some  articles,  and  a  bibliography  of  D-S’s  writings. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum,  14  •  1971  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1972, 
cloth  or  paper),  186  pp.,  26  plates,  3  figs.  ISBN:  3-402-07050-2  (cloth),  3-402- 
07049-9  (paper). 

This  14th  volume  of  the  JahrAntChrist  contains  seven  essays  of  which  the 
following  may  be  of  pertinence  to  NT  studies:  “Complaints  against  Old  Age 
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and  Desire  for  Future  Life”  (C.  Gnilka)  ;  “Stenography  in  Late  Latin  Christian 
Literature”  (H.  Hagendahl)  ;  “Garlands  in  Classical  Antiquity”  (R.  Turcan)  ; 
and  “Bishops  as  State  Procurators  in  the  Third  Century?”  (T.  Klauser).  The 
volume  also  contains  a  supplementary  article  to  the  RAC  on  the  right  to  inher¬ 
itance  (W.  Selb).  There  are  also  six  book  reviews,  including  K.  Berger,  Die 
Amen-W orte  Jesu  (1970)  and  H.  Bellen,  Studien  zur  Sklavenflucht  ini  romischen 
Kaiscrreich  [§  17-1197r].  Also  included  are  reports  of  the  F.  J.  Dolger-Institut 
zur  Erforschung  der  Spatantike  and  of  the  Verein  zur  Forderung  des  F.  J. 
Dolger-Instituts. 

Kelim  ( Gefdsse ),  ed.  W.  Bunte,  Die  Mischna  VI,  1  (Berlin — New  York:  de 
Gruyter,  1972,  paper  DM  68  or  $53.35),  vi  and  557  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11- 
002463-2. 

The  tractate  Kelim ,  which  deals  with  the  cleanness  and  uncleanness  of  vessels, 
takes  its  starting  point  from  Lev  6:20-21  and  11:32-36  and  from  Num  19:14-18 
and  31:20-24.  In  the  introduction  the  editor  discusses  the  name  of  the  tractate 
and  its  place  in  the  Mishnah,  its  composition,  its  relationship  to  the  Tosefta 
material,  and  its  historical  background.  The  main  part  of  the  work  consists  of 
the  pointed  Hebrew  text  and  a  German  translation  on  facing  pages  along  with 
a  detailed  commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  Variants  from' the  Kaufmann  MS 
are  printed  with  the  Hebrew  text;  a  more  extensive  apparatus  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Bunte  has  also  edited  for  the  series  the  volumes  on  Maaserot/ 
Mauser  Sheni  and  Zabim. 

Nag  Hammadi  Studies  (Leiden:  Brill,  1972). 

2.  T.-£.  Menard,  LJ£vangile  de  Verite  (68  gld.),  x  and  228  pp.  Bibliography. 

Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-03408-0. 

3.  Essays  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  Texts  in  Honour  of  Alexander  Bohlig,  ed. 

M.  Krause  (60  gld.),  175  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-03535-4. 

In  his  introduction  M  discusses  matters  such  as  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Truth  to  the  NT,  its  structure  and  original  language,  the  theme  of  knowledge  in 
this  work  and  other  works  of  the  period,  its  Valentinian  character,  and  its  major 
divisions.  There  follows  a  French  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  along  with 
a  detailed  philological  and  history-of-religions  commentary. 

To  mark  A.  Bohlig’s  60th  birthday,  ten  studies  on  Gnosticism  and  related  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  gathered  into  a  single  volume:  S.  Giversen  on  Solomon  and  the 
demons,  R.  Kasser  on  some  new  readings  and  reconstructions  in  the  Hypostasis 
of  the  Archons,  M.  Krause  on  the  Acts  of  Peter  in  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  VI, 
J.-£.  Menard  on  problems  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  J.  M.  Robinson  on  the  inside 
of  the  front  cover  of  Codex  VI,  W.  R.  Schoedel  on  “topological”  theology  and 
monistic  tendencies  in  Gnosticism,  J.  D.  Turner  on  the  Book  of  Thomas  the  Con¬ 
tender,  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  jealousy  in  the  Paradise  accounts  of  some  Gnostic 
texts,  F.  Wisse  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude  in  the  history  of  heresiology,  and  J.  Zandee 
on  the  Teachings  of  Silvanus.  A  biography  and  bibliography  of  the  honoree 
preface  the  collection. 

J.  Neusner,  From  Politics  to  Piety.  The  Emergence  of  Pharisaic  Judaism 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1973,  cloth  $7.95,  paper  $3.95),  xxiii 
and  168  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-3822.  ISBN:  0-13-331447-2 
(cloth),  0-13-331439-1  (paper). 

Drawing  upon  his  extensive  research  on  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  and  on  the 
rabbinic  traditions  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  author  invites  us 
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“to  share  the  painful  task  of  assessing  difficult  sources  and  criticizing  the  nature 
of  extant  information  about  the  Pharisees  before  70  A.D.”  After  an  introductory 
chapter,  N  discusses  Hillel  as  the  best  known  of  the  pre-70  Pharisees  and  as  a 
near  contemporary  of  Jesus.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  various  portraits 
of  the  Pharisees  according  to  Josephus,  the  Gospels  and  the  rabbinic  traditions 
respectively.  Sections  on  the  traditions  of  the  academies  at  Yavneh  and  Usha 
and  on  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  conclude  the  volume. 

Philon  d’Alexandrie,  Legatio  ad  Caium,  ed.  and  trans.  A.  Pelletier,  S.J.,  Les 
Oeuvres  de  Philon  d’Alexandrie  32  (Paris:  Cerf,  1972,  paper),  428  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  the  introduction  the  editor-translator  discusses  the  purpose  of  the  work, 
its  composition  and  structure,  the  chronological  manipulations  introduced  by 
Philo,  the  chronology  of  events,  Philo’s  attitude  toward  the  emperor-cult,  the 
Jewish  population  at  Rome,  Greco-Roman  syncretism,  and  the  major  persons 
referred  to  in  the  Legatio.  The  text  (basically  that  of  Cohn-Wendland  with 
some  modifications)  and  the  French  translation  are  presented  on  facing  pages 
with  brief  explanatory  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Longer  notes,  nine 
excursuses,  the  Greek  texts  of  important  parallels,  a  topical  index  and  an  index  of 
Greek  words  commented  upon  conclude  the  volume.  The  volume  is  part  of  the 
edition  of  Philo’s  works  published  in  connection  with  the  Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique  and  edited  by  R.  Arnaldez,  J.  Pouilloux  and  C. 
Mondesert. 

B.  Reicke,  Die  zehn  Worte  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart.  Zdhlung  und 
Bedeutung  der  Gebote  in  den  verschiedenen  Konfessionen,  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  biblischen  Exegese  13  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1973,  paper 
DM  19.50),  vi  and  73  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-134311-5. 

• 

The  study  arises  from  a  question  in  church  history.  Why  do  (1)  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism,  (2)  Greek  Orthodoxy  and  Reformed  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  (3)  rabbinical  Judaism  have  three  different  systems  for  counting 
the  Ten  Commandments?  After  examining  these  methods  of  division  in  the 
light  of  the  OT  texts  themselves,  R  then  traces  the  histories  of  these  divisions 
and  the  interpretations  of  the  Decalogue  which  they  imply.  A  final  chapter 
studies  the  Decalogue  and  its  individual  precepts  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
NT  and  modern  life. 

A.  Schlatter,  Geschichte  Israels  von  Alexander  dem  Grossen  bis  Hadrian 
[1925]  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1972,  DM  45),  464  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668- 
0391-3. 

A  reprint  from  the  3rd  edition,  this  volume  first  concerns  itself  with  Judaism 
under  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  deals  with  topics  such  as  the  Diaspora, 
Hellenistic  anti-Semitism,  the  Samaritans,  the  Hasmonean  high  priesthood,  the 
Jewish  temple  in  Egypt,  Pharisaism,  and  Jewish  apologetics.  The  second  part 
describes  Judaism  under  Roman  domination  and  discusses  matters  such  as  Herod, 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  Zealots,  Philo,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70, 
Akiba,  and  the  war  against  Hadrian.  In  a  brief  foreword  to  this  edition  L. 
Goppelt  stresses  the  readability  of  Schlatter’s  account. 

E.  Schurer,  The  Literature  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus,  trans. 
P.  Christie  and  S.  Taylor,  ed.  N.  N.  Glatzer  (New  York:  Schocken,  1972, 
cloth  $7.50,  paper  $4.50),  xxvi  and  402  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN : 
72-80038.  ISBN:  0-8052-0363-X. 

This  unabridged  re-edition  of  the  third  volume  of  the  second  division  (§§ 
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32-34)  of  S’s  monumental  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  deals  with 
Palestinian-Jewish  literature,  Greco-Jewish  literature  and  Philo.  For  each 
piece  of  literature  there  are  discussions  of  content,  historical  considerations 
and  bibliographical  information.  In  an  introduction  composed  for  this  edition 
N.  N.  Glatzer  of  Brandeis  University  provides  S’s  own  major  revisions  and 
emendations  along  with  a  review  of  recent  scholarship.  A  selected  bibliography 
of  works  published  between  1900  and  1970  and  an  index  conclude  the  volume. 

A.  Schutze,  Die  Kategorien  des  Aristoteles  und  dcr  Logos  (Stuttgart: 
Urachhaus,  1972,  DM  16.50),  91  pp.  ISBN:  3-87838-1 59-X. 

A  description  of  Aristotle’s  categories  (substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
etc.)  leads  the  author  to  seek  the  roots  of  these  terms  in  the  Greek  mystery 
cults.  Then  S  attempts  to  show  how  these  categories  arose  out  of  language, 
for  the  Logos  is  the  source  of  all  language  and  thought.  The  author  also 
points  out  the  correspondences  between  the  ten  great  Christian  festivals  and 
the  content  of  the  various  categories.  A  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the 
categories  and  the  thought  of  Rudolf  Steiner. 

A.  Schutze,  Mithras.  Mysterien  und  Urchristentum  (Stuttgart:  Urachhaus, 
1972,  DM  48),  280  pp.,  109  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-87838-158-1. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Mithraism,  along  with  a  map  showing  the 
site  of  412  ancient  Mithraeums,  the  author  centers  his  presentation  on  these 
topics:  the  cultic  sites  and  altars,  the  Mithras  legend,  the  seven  steps  of  initia¬ 
tion,  the  cultic  festivals  and  sacraments,  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  the 
tauroboliuin,  the  Mithras  liturgy,  the  search  for  immortality,  and  Mithraism  and 
Christianity.  A  final  chapter  deals  with  Mithraism  and  Christianity  in  relation 
to  the  anthroposophical  thought  of  Rudolf  Steiner.  The  text  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  the  author’s  presentation  constitutes  a  running  commentary  on  the 
illustrations. 

G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem.  The  Topography ,  Economics  and  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  70  [1907-08],  The  Library  of  Biblical  Studies  (New 
York:  Ktav,  1972,  $25),  2  vols.  in  1:  xciv  and  498  pp.,  6  maps,  10  plates;  xvi 
and  631  pp.,  6  maps,  5  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  68-19734.  ISBN: 
0-87068-105-2. 

This  classic  work  on  Jerusalem  first  discusses  the  topography  of  the  city: 
site;  facts  and  questions  in  ancient  topography;  geology;  earthquakes  and 
springs;  water;  Sion,  Ophel  and  the  “city  of  David”;  the  valley  of  Hinnom; 
the  walls;  the  name  “Jerusalem”;  other  names  for  the  city.  Then  under  the 
general  heading  of  “economics  and  politics”  the  work  treats  the  ethnic  and 
economic  origins  of  Jerusalem;  the  city  lands;  natural  resources;  commerce 
and  imports;  royal  revenues;  Temple  revenues;  trades,  crafts  and  industries; 
government  and  police;  and  the  “multitude.”  For  this  edition  S.  Yeivin  of 
the  Hebrew  University  supplies  an  extensive  prolegomenon  which  describes 
Smith’s  life  and  career,  assesses  and  updates  his  work,  and  reviews  subsequent 
books  on  Jerusalem. 

C.  C.  Walters,  An  Elementary  Coptic  Grammar  of  the  Sahidic  Dialect  (Ox¬ 
ford:  Blackwell,  1972,  £2.30),  iv  and  84  pp.  Indexed. 

Intended  “primarily  for  those  coming  fresh  to  the  language  and  wishing  to 
obtain  a  painless  introduction  to  its  fundamentals,”  this  volume  attempts  to 
present  the  basic  structure  of  Coptic  (Sahidic)  grammar  “in  as  succinct  a 
manner  as  possible.”  To  carry  out  this  purpose  the  author  provides  grammatical 
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explanations  (with  references  to  W.  Till’s  Koptische  Grammatik) ,  vocabulary 
lists  and  exercises  (English  into  Coptic,  and  Coptic  into  English).  Throughout 
his  expositions  W  makes  an  effort  to  incorporate  the  principal  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  Coptic  which  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of  J.  M.  Plumley’s 
Introductory  Coptic  Grammar  (1948). 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

G.  A.  Buttrick,  The  Parables  of  Jesus  [1928],  Minister’s  Paperback  Library 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1973,  paper  $2.95),  xxx  and  274  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010- 
0597-3. 

Catholic  Life  in  Poland.  The  Press  Survey  (Warsaw:  Pax,  1972,  paper), 
54  pp. 

J.  B.  Dibble,  The  Plains  Brood  Alone.  Tribesmen  of  the  Serengeti  (Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1973,  $4.95),  200  pp.  Illustrated.  LCN :  72-85568. 

W.  W.  Grant,  From  Parent  to  Child  about  Sex  Including  Questions  for  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  Thought  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1973,  paper  $1.95),  183  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-85572. 

M.  G.  Gutzke,  Plain  Talk  on  Ephesians  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1973, 
paper  $1.95),  191  pp.  LCN:  72-85571. 

J.  H.  Jowett,  Life  in  the  Heights.  Studies  in  the  Epistles  [1925],  Minister’s 
Paperback  Library  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1973,  paper  $2.95),  266  pp.  ISBN: 
0-8010-5020-0. 

The  Later  Christian  Fathers.  A  selection  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  from 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  St.  Leo  the  Great,  ed.  and  trans.  H.  Bettenson  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1972,  paper  $2.95),  vii  and  294  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-19-283012-0. 

J.  Lockerbie,  On  Duty  in  Bangladesh  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1973,  paper 
$1.25),  191  pp.,  map,  21  photographs.  LCN:  72-95513. 

R.  Neighbour,  The  Seven  Last  Words  of  the  Church  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1973,  paper  $1.25),  182  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  72-95512. 

D.  O’Neal,  Meet  the  Man  from  Nazareth.  An  Encounter  With  Jesus  and  His 
Message  for  Modern  Man  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1973,  paper  $1.95),  148 
pp.  LCN:  72-83868. 

E.  Schmalenberg,  Tod,  Gericht,  Unsterblichkeit,  Calwer  Hefte  124  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer,  1972,  paper  DM  2.90),  46  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0389-1. 

R.  C.  Sproul,  The  Symbol.  A  Contemporary  Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  (Nutley,  N.J.:  Presbyterian  &  Reformed,  1973,  paper  $2.95),  vii  and 
160  pp.  Bibliography. 

K.  Staton.  Eight  Lessons  on  Spiritual  Gifts  for  Christians  Today  (Joplin, 
Mo.:  College  Press,  1973,  paper),  118  pp. 

James  S.  Stewart  Library  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1972,  paper). 

A  Faith  to  Proclaim  [1953]  ($1.95),  160  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-7977-2. 

The  Gates  of  New  Life  [1938?]  ($2.95),  x  and  251  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010- 
7974-8. 

Heralds  of  God  [1946]  ($1.95),  222  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-7976-4. 

The  Strong  Name  [?]  ($2.95),  viii  and  260  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-7975-6. 
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